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CHAPTER I. 

In a large town, fax north £rom the great City of London, and 
planted on an eminence, stands an old and venerated cathedral. 
In the sunlight, in the moonlight and the starlight, amid the 
howling of the wintry winds, or wooed by the soft sweet summer 
breezes, this monument of a thousand years has withstood the^ 
tempests of man within, and the elements without. 

Round its head and foot and sidei^, and resting on its silent 
heart within, repose many a generation of those lieges whose 
destiny had been passed in that world beneath, o'er which it 
seemed to stand as sentinel. On the east there is a mountain 
gazing upon it, whose side is clad with monumental records > 
there, too, death has had its pilgrims, and rapidly has he garnered 
them to his shrine. Here many lie who have been sorrowed for — oh^ 
how deeply ! and others, too, are shrouded there for whom no tear 
was ever shed. Only a few short years ago, a barren hillside, tou- 
day a vast congregation of the dead — ^gone, never to tread the young 
grass again. 

Between the cathedral and the town stands one of thosa 
masses of ugliness, a church, dark, grim, and monastic. What 
penalty should accrue to those who raise on the face of the earth 
huge deformities, to offend the eye of man for generations ? 

On its western extremity there is a hospital, where life is^ 
continually ebbing and flowing, and where the midnight wind». 
creep with a strange voice round its sad, mournful walls. There is 
a large open square beyond, with a crowd of motley-looking houses 
flanking it, westernly and southernly ; in one of the latter we will 
open our tale. 

3— L B 
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2 LADY BAEBAEA 

Af the time our story begins this particular house was thatched 
and low in appearance, its roof dipping almost to the door ; it had a 
painted board hung vertically from its wall, on which was repre- 
rented a man in armour with an exaggerated amount of hair on his 
iajce^ beneath in formal lettering was inscribed the "Damley 
Arms." Tradition says this house was a favourite rendezvous of the 
Tiusband of poor Queen Mary of Scotland. Here many a wild revel 
vas held, many a conspiracy fwmed and dark thoughts whispered, 
in which the fate of that unhappy one was interwoven. But time 
plays pranks witK all ; and this inheritance of the Damleys, this bit 
of antiquity, was now the property of worthy Mat Mc A lister, who, 
in the double capacity of owner and landlord, was gradually 
laying past a trifle of worldly gain, by his attention to his business 
and his civility to his guests. 

One evening in the month of November, 18 — , and just as the 

bells of the town peeled out the hour of six from their iron throats, as 

if challenging each other's power of sound, the clatter of horses' hoofs, 

coupled with the roll of wheels, approaching, caught the sharp ear 

jof our host, who rushed bustlingly to the door. 

The moon was up and nearty at its full, but an army of clouds 
lay between it and the earth, which bat (or a glinrt now and again, 
as it pierced the masses, lay in eomparative daorkness. The jir wms 
dhifl aiwi cdid, with a biting, frosty wind, that made the kniflowi 
shiver for a moment, as he halted on bis door-step, and gazed oat 
iscpcm the gloom. 

in an instant after,*a strange, old-fashioned-looking vehicle drwe 
Tup, drawn by one horse aid containing two individuak, male aad 
tfemale ; the glimmer of light that threw their modest gleam from Us 
-own domidle was sufficient for Mat's scrutiny to observe that the 
imale occupant was elderly but strongly built, and with by no me«&s 
an agreeable expression of 6ountenance ; his companion was robed in 
a heavy mantle, with a large hood, which was drawn down over her 
face. The stranger, howeva:, gave him little time for fearth» obsarv- 
:anGe, for he instantly addressed him in an abrupt and dictatorial 
manner. 

^ Are you the landlord t" 

^ Yes, sir, at your service, and my name is — " 

' * Confound your name ! — ^we don't want that ! Can you give us 
apartments in this den of yours — separate apartoents, mind you ?" 

McAlister had a touch of Celtic blood in his veins, which for an 
instant was inclined to be rebellious ; but the prudence of imaB 
liost overcanae the angry reply that rose fretting to his lips. 

" We shall do our best to place you in comfwrt," was the mild 
neply. 

'* And a private parlour." 
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"That I cannot do," said the landlord, finding the demand for 
accommodation was greater than the means his house could afford. 

Seeing the likelihood of their going elsewhere for quarters, he 
assumed a different tone of voice than the humble one previously 
used, not over- wishful to take rough words from a stranger who 
linaa bringing no gain to his treasury. 

" I have only one sitting-room, and it is a public one ; and if 
any one lodges here they must e'en be content to mingle with wha* 
comes here ; I'm not going to put out freens to tak' in strangers." 

" Humph !*• muttered he of the surly mood, while he seemed to 
consider within himself what to do. After a little, he asked if the 
room was at present occupied. 

"No; not at present," was the ansrwer, while a peculiar 
emphasis was laid on the latter word, as if to indicate there would 
be no mistake about its being so. 

'* Well, we'll chance it," said the stranger, in a voice not at all 
modified by the colloquy. " So let that boy hold the horse while 
you assist this wench down. Stay," he said abruptly, I will do 
it myself while you look after the traps behind." 

Saying which he got down and attended jx> his companion in 
seeing her safely to the ground, while a tidily-dressed girl ushered 
tiliem through tiie hall or lobby to a room on its right — a fairly- 
sized one considering the appearance of the house outside. A 
cheerful fire burnt in the grate, and a pair of massive candlesticks, 
witii their tallowy occupants, threw a dim religious light on heavy 
old chairs, quaint old pictures, representing scenes of flood and field, 
very bold efforts of genius, no doubt, and singularly flashy in their 
oolourings. 

The person in the hood and cloak who had entered the room 
finrt, sat herself listlessly, almost mechanically, down on one of 
the chairs, as if exhausted, or heedless of all around. The close- 
drawn hood, which had previously curtained her face, had fallen 
partially firom it, and revealed within so young and beautiful a counte- 
uaace so full of sorrow, that the servant-girl stood in wonder, gazing 
upon it ; the chill breeze had heightened the colour on her cheek, 
and deepened the ruby on her lips, while the rich brown tresses 
which were somewhat dishevelled and torn from their garniture by the 
wind, fell stragglingly on the smooth white brow, one or two locks 
fsJling to her shoulders ; her eyes were large and lustrous, and of a 
violet hue ; but over each feature of her face, which was perfect, a 
settled melancholy seemed to rest. 

What a contrast between the maiden and her companion— flo 
rode in manner and so rough in appearance, although not wanting 
in that identity that tells you he is somebody rather beyond 
mediocrity 1 
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4 LADY BARBABA 

He was a man powerfully btdlt, althoagh age had bent and 
rounded his shoulders ; dark grey hair cut short, a face like his voice- 
— ^harsh and inflexible, firm-set lips, showing the determined spirit 
within ; large eyes, now and again expressing, by fitful gleams, dis* 
trust and suspicion. 

He no sooner observed the servant-girl devouring with her eyes, 
the appearance of his companion than he called out, in his abrupt 
manner— 

"What stand you there gaping at, you silly jade 1 be off with 
you, and bring us in the best your master has for dinner." 

She had no sooner withdrawn than, approaching the maiden, he 
drew with his own hanils the hood over her face once more, which 
she unresistingly submitted to. 

"You saw what an escape we made this morning, and that- 
should be a warning to you, keeping your face under a cloud." 

"Why don't you answer mel" he said angrily, as she was 
silent. 

" What answer shall I give ?" she asked, in a calm and quiets 
tone. 

"Anything," he said, harshly, "rather than sit there with 
your lips closed ! I always combine stillness with plotting. When 
one has reason," he muttered to himself, while he strode across the 
sanded floor, "to dread, any trivial thing that passes awakes dis- 
trust and suspicion." 

After a pause of some minutes, during which he continued his 
perambulations, there was a strange silence, only broken by the 
grating of his boots on the rude material that clothed the floor. 
He was addressing the maid again, when he was interrupted by the 
return of the servant-girl, making her arrangements for the meal 
preparing for them, and which was soon placed before them. As 
they sat down to dine, the male stranger applied himself with a^ 
vigour and assiduity to his task that gave him little time for 
converse ; for, whatever terrors he carried along with him, it 
seemed in no manner to have blunted his appetite or deranged his 
digestive powers. His companion, however, used the knife and 
fork to Utile purpose. She appeared altogether indifferent to the 
food before her ; the mind with her may have swayed its dominancy 
over the less noble portion of her nature, but which with him of 
the opposite sex seemed in nowise the case. 

Several times during their repast the girl glanced toward her 
protector with an uneasy, unhappy face. For asunder as those 
two were in manner and appearance, there existed between them a 
wider and a deeper gulf that separated them, and gave to each, and 
particularly the young lady, a feeling of profound misery in being 
alone together. The beautifully-formed hands that during dinner 
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came forth firom beneath her cloak were a sufficient indication of her 
gentle breeding, so were the tones of her voice, her features 
and fetce, betokening cultivation and refinement, complete evi- 
dence of one whose birth and education was above the common 
order. 

Nature has been one of the most skilful of designers, as it has 
been, and is now, the most patient but most laborious of workers ; 
and we have a philosophy in every nook and cranny of our exist- 
ence that puzzles the wisest. How is it that a subtle gift can track 
the tawny blood of the Afiican through generations of their fEur- 
skinned brethren 1 or are we justified in seeing patrician descent in 
the mould, and form, and beauty of a fetce or hand 1 but whether 
or not we can, with the cimning chemist's power, analyse matter so 
as to grasp the object of our search, it matters but little. But 
when that small white hand rested momentarily on her breast, 
on the dark tissue of her mantle, it looked so white, so soft, with 
the fingers, plump yet tapering — with those lines of beauty flowing 
to the rosy tips — that it gave a charm to its owner, and aroused a 
feeling that, like a cherished plant, she had been watched over and 
cared for. 

The dinner had passed away with scarcely a word passing be- 
tween the two but the trivial attentions necessary in connexion 
therewith. The servant-girl had shown an assiduous desire to do 
her utmost in making them comfortable, but each time she made 
her entrance a compression of the eyebrows, and a look of annoy, 
ance, significantly displayed the unfortunate and uneasy feeling 
under which he was labouring. 

McAlister, the landlord, had, during their meal, made his 
appearance, desirous of knowing if he could in any way be of ser- 
vice to them. 

"Thank you — no!" was the gruff response; "only see that 
this girl's room is ready, as I do not wish her to be sitting here 
should chance folks make their appearance whom it would not be 
agreeable to meet." 

" I will attend to it," answered the landlord, bowing more 
towards his companion than addressing him. 

**And send me in a flagon of brandy and boiling water:" 
which the landlord of the " Darnley Arms " acknowledged by a 
simple word and a bend of the head. 

Whether the warm stimulant which he had begun to consume 
tended to unloosen his tongue, or unhinged the thoughts hidden 
within his brain, we are unable to say; but after a draft of some 
amount, he turned abruptly towards his companion, and in no par- 
ticularly sweet voice, and modulated by no seeming interest in the 
■question, asked if she felt tired. She answered in the negative. 
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*^ Ah ! I had thotight you women could not move the^Iiaiigih of 
jroursdves without complaming g£ fatigue. Save us from theiB," 
he muttered, half inwardly, while he raised the poker fran 
the fender on which it lay, and thrust it with great determiMb-^ 
tion amid the ma£s of coal in the grate, which soon made tfao 
decidedly good fire Usuae up fiercely. '' Confound them I — ^thej 
hare been my curse, my nightmare^ themaise of my existence, from, 
whifih I have never yet been disentangled. — ^You ?rill still gso on," 
hto continued aloiKl, addressing the maid again ; /* you will sol 
flinch <»* succumb to fear, and act aa I have told you — faithfully, 
truly, and silently." 

*' I am in the hands of Froyidence," she answered, in a Toisa 
amgularly clear and miLsical, but which was thrilled with a aeusa^ 
tion of grief that gave a quivering accent to her words, that made 
th^n inexpressibly melancholy and sad ; " and the judgment gi^vn 
me by Him, and whatever &te awaits me, I have only it and Hini 
to lean on and to guide me." 

'^ Tou will have me when you deserve it, secretly and alone^ t& 
pvoteot and give you protection, if needed." 

" Something tells me I can ask no more from you." 
" There you judge wrongly of aU I have said, if you, go so far 
aa to place so gross a construction on my revelation to you, and cm 
Ihe views I have, which axe only tfflnporary." Saying whidbi he* 
returned once more to the poker, and bestowed on the bumii^. 
fragm^its within several sharp and admonitary remembrasioeB ^ 
prev^it the blaze from flagging. ^ ' It has come all suddenly upon me^ 
and your absence for a time is all I desire or want," he continued^ 
turning from the fire to look at her again, as she remained silent 
to his former remarks, with only a smothered, stifled sigh, s^ tm 
the hum of a bee, breaking from her lips in answer to his words. 

^^ Tou have told me so nmch that I desire to hear no more; and 
though mirrounded with a gloomy future, and burthened with a^ 
waigbt on my heart not of my own gathering, I would be going on 
my journey, and my only wish is I may never see or hear of you iik 
my wanderings." 

^' Tush, tush, Lora ! quiet your appcdiensions, and do not ge^ 
on mth your unreasonable nonsense. You talk 6i going from me ! 
—from me — who has given you a secret to hold in which his vwp 
life hangs upon your breath — upon a word from you — ^that wooM 
annihilate existence, and taint the name I bear far ever. No, my 
fairf maiden ! — I will allow you every fair license in oonnexioo^ 
mth your romantic notions of life ; but I will watch you — see yen 
~be near you when you know it not*— so that the confidence that 
has been extorted from me shall not be abused." 
** Fear not me, for your secret is safe." 
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*^ It is not ycMi I £dar/' be said, staxting up fieroelj. *^ It is h«r 
— her we saw this mcoai ; it is her whose mind I can nether £athoiB^ 
jUDT caA I explain by what myst^ions clues she is bit by bit ub* 
sayelling a secret interwoven with my fate, and which I had hoped 
would have slept tiU I carried it to my graven Now do you unde^> 
stand ? Had she but seen you as you gazed upon her this mornings 
I should have been a ruined man. Do not go in, pet ; you have 
afi interest in me which you cannot, dare not, £rustrate ; my sal» 
T^ation is yours also ; my crime concealed, your name lives oa 
imblemished." 

*^ To the world without it may be so dark and silent ; but to my 
own heart it is as dear, distinct, and untarnished as the noon-day 
son.'* 

*' Hush! some one drives up! be prudent, close, and rely oa 
me," and as he spoke he held up his hand, with his forefinger 
levelled at her, indicative of caution. 

This remark and accompanying gesture was the consequence of 
tiie sound of wheels driving rapidly towards, and stopping at, the 
door of the small hostelry. A manly voice was distincdy heard 
giving charges to the boy about his animal, and immediately after- 
wards the sanded floor without gave unmistakeable evidences of the 
approach of some individual, smd whose presence was soon made 
visible by the door of their apartment being thrown open by the 
landlord, and a handsome, frank-looking man entered. He wore a 
wide-a-wake, which he immediately doffed on observing strangers ia 
the room, and more particularly what appeared to him a lady. A. 
rough overcoat of a drabbish hue, over which hung a cape of some 
material of cloth, coarse and warm, and which gave to his shoulders 
aod his chest a wider and larger appearance than reality, althougk 
he was possessed favourably of both. The stout limbs and well» 
diaped feet, which displayed themselves beneath the covering: 
described, were encased in large leather boots, which were evidently^ 
drawn high, up above his knees.. As he removed his hat it brought 
more into relief the countenance half-hid by the sunbeam, the 
bcoad, white brow, round which clustered crowds of fair flaxen hair 
IB. masses ; the brilliant eyes, of grey, which the excitement of 
dxiving a long distance tiirough the cold, added to a merry andf 
jovial temperament, seemed illuminated with vivacious fire. 

" Pardon!" he said, bowing politely, and halting after he had 
passed a couple of steps from tiie landlord into the apartmait ; '' I 
aoa, perhaps, intruding 1" 

The landlord kept holding the door open, while his eyes 
distinctly indicated that this hall of his was dedicated to the publio 
generally, and was the only apartment |7ro bono publico, 

" Oh, not at all," said the first awival, answering liia question^. 
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«fter an instant's hesitation, who, having'been already apprised of 
the character of the room, put on as smooth a face as his feelings 
«t the moment would allow making a movement from before the 
^re, so as to allow its heat and light to fall on the face and form of 
the young man, whose age, at this moment of his life, could not 
liave been more than four-and-twenty years. 

" Do not discommode yourself, I pray,*' said the new arrival, 
at the same time advancing toward the bright embers. '^ It is veiy 
eold ; at least, I feel it so," spreading his hands out to receive some 
of the kindly blaze. 

** You have been driving, sir V suggested the j5rst stranger. 
**I have, and some distance too, and through a miserable 
country, with the blast sweeping across the heath and furze, right 
at you, and scarce a hedge, or wall, or tree, to protect your shivering 
carcase. Really, young lady," he said, starting back and 
apologising, '* you will think me a monster of rudeness, excluding 
you from the heat of the fire this chilly evening." 

^'I am not at all cold, and I prithee warm thyself," was the 
<juiet, calm answer, in the sweetest of voices. 

It seemed to strike him so, for heilistened for a moment after 
her words had ceased, as if anticipating to hear it again, while his 
eyes tried to vision out the face and lips, \)ut unsuccessfully. 

** You are travellers, like myself," looking at both, yet ap- 
parently addressing her of the hood and mantle, and whose voice he 
wished to hear in reply ; but the gruff accents from the guide, made 
more so by the contrast of those sweet notes, grated repugnantly 
on his ear, answered him in the affirmative. 

In the meantime, some refreshment was laid on the table for 
the new arrival, who, while indulging himself, still continued the 
conversation with the elder stranger, although it was singularly 
fugitive and irregular : there was an evident desire on the other's 
side to be as slightly communicative as possible. Our young 
friend, however, had listened and heard the music of a soft voice, a 
part of a lullaby or a refrain from some dear old song that had 
murmured in his dreams when a youngster ; and he longed to 
hear it again. But although he frequently turned to the hooded 
maiden, in expectation of some reply to his remarks or question, 
ings, he was immediately answered by her companion, in his voice 
of harsh brevity. 

" There is much agitation around and about us at present, sir,'* 
said he, entering on a fresh topic, and addressing directly the un- 
sociable traveller. 

" A parcel of fools !" was growled in answer. 
"It will require great energy on the part of the Government to 
put it down, if that is their intention." 
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*' I'd shoot them like as many dogs, as they are !" 

*' It would be a wretched alternative !" 

" It would be the best in the long-run." 

** But life is precious, sir ; and those Radicals reason with judg. 
ment, and many great men insist that their opinions and demands 
are justifiable." 

"I go with the Cabinet, sir; and any difiference of opinion 
beyond theirs I hold to be treason — ^black treason, sir !** 

" I am no politician," answered the younger traveller, " and, 
God knows, from the bickerings and bad feeling I see aroused by 
these political questions, I never wish to be one; but still, I 
think, a man, while living among freemen, should surely be able 
to subscribe an opinion on a point which is agitating the land from 
* John o' Groat's to the Land's End ;' and on this Reform question 
public opinion appears, to me, to preponderate so immensely that 
no Cabinet, however powerfully supported, can stand against a 
nation like this which rises to assert its rights." 

''If you are no politician, you have, at all events, got the 
elements of a Radical in your blood." 

" I feel convinced the people are right." 

** And the Cabinet wrong ?" • 

"Idol" 

" Then I'd hang you as high as Haman !" 

" The occupation of an executioner is not associated with great 
deeds," answered the jounger traveller, laughing, while at the 
same time he turned to the maiden, and he could see through the 
shaded face a pair of eyes gazing intently upon him. 

" Oh, why," he murmured to himself, " is she so disguised and 
so silent ! I am not a Lothario, nor have I the weakness of a 
Fatima, but, on my life, I should like to gaze upon the maiden's 
face!" So, after a moment's pause, in which all were silent, he 
pointedly asked her if she intended proceeding further to-night ; 
and as her companion did not for some reason reply, she answered 
that " such was her wish." 

'' No !" broke out the elder stranger, in a momentary passion, 
" you shall not go ! We shall remain here to-night." 

Another pause ensued, while the young man looked from one to 
the other, struggling with thoughts that swept through his brain 
with Kghtning speed, endeavouring to unravel the strange mean^ 
ing of the few words that he had listened to. He broke the silence 
himself, by stating that " his way was still before him." 

'* And which is it, may I aski" interrogated the querulous 
s tranger, more anxious to turn from a scene his passion had rendered 
peculiarly singular to a third party, than from the remotest 
c uriosity to learn whence the traveller proceeded. 
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'^ Some few xoileB soixtli of the citj/' was the immediate leply, 

^^Ah!" muttered he whom he answered, while hia head 
drooped thoughtfully for a minute, and he spoke in a half ahstracted 
manner. ^'Sir John. Annstrongy of Azmstrong, lives somewhere 
thereabout." 

'* I am his immediate neighbour." 

** You V said the elder stranger ; " and your place is " 

**Redhall." 

'^ Bedhall-^Bedhall ?" stamnifflred his inquisitor, while sorae 
strange perplexity seemed to bewilder his thoughts ; and for soma 
moments he continued — ^half to himself and half aloud — ^to reiterate 
the word uttered by the young stranger. At last, as if reminded 
of the surprise dii^yed to others of some history connected with 
the name he heard, he ceased all visible emotion, while he keenly 
gazed upon him who sat pondering over the singular efiSsct the jxmatm 
of his residence had upon an utter stranger. 

'^ Your name, then, is Monck V* spoke he of the gru£Evoice^ and 
which latter at the moment grated peculiarly husky and severe." 

'' It is," answered the other, in. further astonishment.. 

** Are you alone at home !" 

** No ; myself and elder brother, with an aged lady, our mother, 
thanks to God, live under the same roof, in happiness and health." 

''Ah!" sighed his questioner, while he dropped his massive 
head on his breast, crossed his arms over it, and fell into deep 
abstraction, from which he was disturbed by the voice of his fellow- 
man, begging him to acquaint him in return with whom he had the 
pleasure of conversing, and who appeared so unexpectedly and 
stcangely to know his £a.mily.. 

"You have never heard of mine— -neither you nor yours," 
answered the stranger, slowly, while looking deliberately in the faoa 
of his questioner. " Many years ago I had the opportunity given 
me of spending some days in your part of the country, and being o£ 
an inquiring turn of nund, and having an interest in old names and 
families, yours became the subject of inquiry among that ot 
others. That, young sir, is aU the knowledge I have of you and 
yours. And as the time is distant since then, my thoughts 
reverted to other circumstances in connection with my visit, which 
I was endeavouring to recalto memory.'' 

'' Then, I presume you are not going to give our boaliiy your 
presence this tinle." 

'' No ; my errand is a very different one from what it was be- 
lore; but as we are getting communicative, I will let you know what 
that is, and probably you can guide us a bit on. our mission^ I 
have l»xkught this girl here with me £>r the purpose of placing her 
in the hands of some respectable &mily, as a goremoaBf or oam>- 
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pasioii to a lady ; she would be usefol as tither, and k fiGdrly 
accomplished." 

^' Ah, indeed V* said Monck ; '* 'tifl a trying positionfor ayoong 
maiden to be placed in, unless she fiedls in wiih kind folks." 

And as he spoke he gazed upon her, and he thought the shadow 
on her &ce was less, and that she looked &ir and pretty. He 
almost fancied a soft and gentle sigh, like the sound of a falling: 
laaf, stole upon his ear. 

^^ She must take her chance for a time— fi>r atime," he repeated 
sternly and markedly, with the design of making his meaning more 
cBstinct to another than the person addressed. 

"By the bye," broke out the yotmg main, starting suddenly, 
** I have it, &ir, by your leave, and the young lady's, if what you 
tell me is correct, and ^e would be content to enter the service 
of a lady. There is my good mother, who is now i)assing old — my 
brother and myself have had jGrequent convecse about supplying her 
with a companion who would cheer and amuse her in our absence. 
I am myself frequently from home, and my brother's duties in his 
business, and as a magistrate for the county, takes him likewise 
more from his home than is desirable for the old lady. So that if 
you and the young maiden will think of it, I have no doubt it will 
be an agreeable one for both." 

The person addressed, listened to him earnestly, then placing 
the palms of his hands together, he put them between his knees^ 
while he gazed thoughtfully into the fire, and rubbed them slowly 
aioi deliberately together. 

*^ What say you, wench 1" he asked at last, loddng at her 
curiously ; ** -wiU you accept this young man's offer V* 

" I will," was the immediate answer. 

^'Now?" 

"This instant." 

" You hear, Mr. Monck, what she says, and. I will not thwart 
her wishes." 

^^ I am very glad, and my gig will hold us comfortably, unless 
you desire to accompany us, sir, to see my worthy mother befbve 
the installation. ' ' 

'^ No, no ; I cannot go. I am fully satisfied she will be in 
Itioper hands." 

^^Mayl ask your name, young lady," asked Monck, when 
matters had got so far, while he felt as if a more distinct glimpse cf 
her hooded £su3e would have been more satisfactory on entering on 
an engagemait of this character y still he liked not to hint his 
desire. 

'^ Lora Osmar," blimtly said the male st]»ng«r, before tiie gid 
oould give any reply. 
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'^ Osmar," said Monck ; '* *tis a singular name. It is tinged 
with a shade of orientalism, is it not 1" 

'^ The name may be so, but her blood is exempt from it. She 
was reared where the dusky race of the East would perish." 

" I need not ask ; nay, I am sure, you and she are father and 
chad." 

** There, now," was the answer, accompanied with a hoarse 
laugh, that had little of reality in it ; ** you are wrong again. We 
are not so closely allied. We stand towards each other in a 
doubtful degree. I am an unde to the girl, but whether full, half, 
or quarter, is at present doubtful, owing to a somewhat imperfect 
state of the law. Here you are," he continued, taking from his 
pocket a card, and writing upon it. ^^ This is my name and address. 
Should anything turn up you think desirable I ^ould be acquainted 
with, drop me a line, and I will attend to it. 

Monck took the card, and read the pencillings upon it— 

JOHN BRAND, 

At Mr. Merryvale's, 
11, DowgateLane, 

OannoDgate, ♦- 

Edinbui^h. 

** Now, yoimg sir, I presume you are prepared for the road, and 
the sooner Lora, there, sleeps in her new hammock before the night 
gets too far on, the better." 

" I shall see to my horse, and be ready instantly," was the 
reply, Vhile he left the room for that purpose, and which 
opportunity was immediately seized upon by Brand, as he called 
himself, to address his niece in a warning manner. 

*'You will not forget the name I have given to you, and 
adhere to it. You are going into safety, and with a good and just 
family, where if you are lost for a time to the world, you will be 
free of its miseries. Forget what I have said, and let us part as 
friends. You will live to learn that your interest will be before 
me each hour of my life." 

His niece merely bent her head in reply. He was about 
addressing her again, when the door opened and the landlord 
entered, desirous of knowing if the lady had anything she wished 
;placed in the gentleman's gig, which was answered by Brand him- 
self going out with him to see that the small strapped travelling- 
box belonging to Lora was safely deposited in the vehicle she was 
about taking her departure in. And almost immediately after- 
wards Monck entered the parlour where she sat, and said he was 
-now ready to drive her home. 

She rose, and accepted the arm he kindly oflferei, and passed 
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from the house to where the horse and gig stood awaiting them* 
Her uncle, when she had seated herself, and when Monck was on 
the other side preparing likewise to get up to his seat, held out hi? 
hand to Lora, and in a whisper muttered the word " Kemember !*' 
She heard it, but she did not respond to the embrace of hands, but 
muflled herself up stiU closer within the folds of her cloak, and 
muttered inaudibly, **Not yet! Not yet!" He drew back hig 
outstretched hand, and as they parted she could see his taco 
crowded with singular emotions, and his grey eyes emitting sparks 
of fire. 

^' She is gone — gone ! and by what a singular chance I And 
the last place on earth where they will seek to find her. There is 
oiie circumstance which may occur," he muttered thoughtfully, 
*' but it is so unlikely that the hazard is not worth a moment's 
thought." 

CHAPTER 11. 

Henry Monk and his companion drove slowly from the " Damley 
Arms," owing to an elevated piece of ground they had to ascend 
immediately on leaving the hostelry, called in old times by the 
singular appellation of the " BeU o' the Brae." On reaching the 
top, they began descending a steep hill on the other side, which 
led downwards to the denser part of the city. The stones were 
coated with a skin of slippery ice, which made the driver give all 
his attention to the progress of the horse. Many of the shops were 
still open, but they were of a very inferior character. Crowds of 
people were filling the streets and pavements, which, as they 
proceeded further downwards, became more and more dense ; and 
the noises from the multitude sounded singularly harsh and un- 
pleasant, intermingled with the screams of hawkers disposing of 
their wretched wares. From the wynds and closes the shouts 
of brawling mingled with the notes of some miserable rhythm from 
the throat of a ballad-singer. Here, in these dens, misery and 
poverty and death revel in fall career. Typhus, and all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, have their hot-beds, generating and reeking with 
their poison. The beggar carries in the light of mom, amid her 
rags, the doom of death to the young laughing babe of the rich, 
from out those neglected hells and amid those people ; while the 
demon of death sits on an eastern gable, grinning at the feast 
beneath; and on a western tower a pure white image moaning, 
her hands are pressed upon her eyes to shut out some hideous sight 
— she is called ** Religion." 

They turn into a wider street, better lighted, and with a gayer 
look. There is a statue of bronze guarding its entrance, with a 
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tan tower and mafiBivey liandsome buildings adorning its riglit. Tbe 
people are here likewise in crowds, promenading np and down. 
Their daily toil is o'er; and cloudy though the moon is, and frosty 
bites the air, it is sufficiently enticing to draw forth the lieges to 
this chosen retreat of the idle. 

There are few yehicles in the street, but it is free from all 
impediment. They go forward at a quicker pace; their liorses 
hoofs strike upon the frozen granite with a sharp, clear ring. Soon 
^ey turn to the left ; and in a few minutes they approach a bridge ; 
it is an old one ; it rises high in its centre, and Monck allows the 
animal to slacken its speed, and ease itself up the ascent. It is 
bounded by strong latticed iron-work, which lends a peculiar 
lightness and beauiy to it. Slow — slower they proceed, tfll 
they completely pause and listen. What sounds are those that 
make them linger on their way? To their right, as they 
turn their eyes, there is a large chapel lighted up, through its 
iancet windows comes the illumination from within, reflecting over 
the ironwork of the bridge on passengers on foot, many of whom 
were leaning over the parapet; but their attention was not 
absorbed by the spectacle of a lighted church at eve, nor their 
feelings enlisted much in the particular spot we are describing, 
for they were Roman Catholics who worshipped there. It was 
their evening hynm that so absorbed attention, and made tibe 
travellers pause and listen. How sweetly it mingles with the 
air ! how the breeze loves to bear on its calm breast the burthen 
of delicious melody ! how it must fondle those soft strains — so low, 
so sweet, so spiritual — ^fearing its beautifal life might fall to dusky 
earth, and reach not the hallowed halls above I It is praise ; it 
comes from human hearts and human lips ; it is the song of man's 
celestial joy, winging his redemption; then comes the voices of 
mothers and their children, mingling with the tones of men. 

Oh, happy thought ! Oh, blessed gift to man — that power to 
murmur in such strains of beauty our praise to its great Giver ; and 
while it blesses, purifies, and brightens the soul, wafting the incense 
of his breast to his Creator I 

" Oh, how beautifal !" the maiden at Monck's side, muttered, 
as after listening for some minutes in silence, the music died im- 
perceptibly away, as if drawn back from whence it came. 

Her own voice, as sweet as the dying cadence past away, 
made her companion turn for the first time since they left, to look 
on her face. How strangely bounds his heart ; the blood forsook 
his cheek — ^his pulses throbbed ! The moon had freed itself from 
its hangings, and fell, with its clear, pure radiance on all around ; 
but to everything but where his eye fell Monck was oblivious. 
Some motion of her hamd, or the night air,> had blown back tl» 
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hood she had worn so pertznaeioiady upon her boe, and disclosed 
it fally ; sweeter than the monung snh at sea, or the smgle golden 
star at ere, that holds supreme divinity by itsdf in the vaulted 
azure, was the loveliness that met his sight, like some chiselled 
saint ; her white hands were folded over her breast, her eyes seemed 
«B if following with her soul the heavenly dioir tb Paradise; in her 
eyelid a pearly drop hung for a moment, then fell vpon her smooth 
and rounded cheek into fragments; the finely.4diaped nose, with 
only a sculptor's curve— the slightest curve — a turn of grace which 
softens the features to perfection ; the small mouth was apart, as 
though a copy of one of BaphaePs Madonnas. There is so much ex- 
pression on a lip, and the more of loveliness it hath, it can picture 
the heart's goodness more clearly ; for how can lips void of grace 
and the touch of love express tiie soft sweetness of a woman's 
mind I Those crimson-ribbed portab, where the golden ooean of 
life ebbed and flowed, and where, within were] glistoiing amidiheir 
radiant dew, the jewel teeth enthroned, but in such marvellous beauty 
that the cunning lapidary, or the most 'skilful worker in precious 
ore, would si^ to copy ; the round and pearly chin fell softly to tlie 
throat, part of which was visible above tiie bronae daq) which held 
the manUe in control. 

As Monck gazed on the apparition before him-Hgpell-bound, 
fascinated, and in ecstasy, he could not restrain giving vent to a 
deep sigh, which burst firom him, by the stxange feelings which 
overpowered him. She turned, with the moonlight full upon bar 
iaoe, and looking at him, murmured the same words over again, 
which had at first attracted his notice. 

"Oh, how beautiful!" 

** Oh, beautiful — ^bea«tiful !" he answeosd ; butSiis words bcK© 
a difierent construction to the question. 

^^ I ^Knild like to hear it for a little longer." 

"WewiUwait." 

^^ Oh, no ; I fear to detain you, and methinks tiieir song is over. 
Yes, Mr. Monck, tet us go." 

^^ We will drive along the southern side of the river, ini^ead lof 
proceeding through Ihe main path, and should they sing again we 
may hear it.'* 

'' Those are Catholics who worship there," said Mcmek, as he 
drove slowly across the bridge. 

" Yes, yes ; I know it, and you axe Protestant, of course, Mr. 
-Monokr' 

" I am, lady ; and you 1" 

"Catholic!" 

" At any other time, or associated with any other mortal, the 
young man would have felt a positi've repugnance at finding himself 
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in such clofio^ proximity with one who professed a religion which in 
his country could scarcely be tolerated by those nurtured in an 
opposite faith; but, alas ! his religion and hers became subordinate 
to a sentiment softer than all the dogmas in Christendom. He 
could not see how aught but purity could &id a lodgment in that 
temple of beauty ; how that sweet, innocent face could harbour or 
mask design, or a depraved idea of a good Providence. " Ah, me/' 
he muttered inwardly, '^ I fear sometimes the inculcations of man's 
faith are more the effect of locality, its narrow prejudices, and a 
false estimate of the worth and value of our brother man and the 
goodness of Qod, than the truth itself, which so many think they 
have.'' 

As if to break the current of his thoughts, and throw into the 
widest contrast his present feelings, '' Quot homines^ tot senteniicB^** 
wild bufsts of revelry came in drunken strains from a tavern they 
were passing, known in ancient days, and even until now, as '^ The 
Wheatsheaf." 

He felt the maiden shudder as they approached its doors and 
the wild shoutings within became louder and more audible ; the 
clash of glasses, the stentorian voices of the Bacchanals, torturing 
some Scotch drinking-song to fury, made Monck feel a certain 
sensation of shame and disgust, as from the opposite river's brink 
he fancied he heard the harmony of gentle voices still murmuring 
in his ear ; to meet now the wild, distorted mirth of riot, from those 
who in all likelihood were the meekest and most subdued of 
worshippers on the Sabbath day, and before the same altar at which 
he himself paid homage. He touched with his whip the animal 
before him, who sprang forward at a rapid pace, and soon freed 
their ears from the contaminating minstrelsy, which was aiding the 
pleas)ires of the score of men behind, whose brains were getting 
off the balance through smoke and drink, and their blood charged 
with the madness of intoxication. 

** Ah ! we are now in the free fresh air once more, Miss Lora," 
Monck said, as they found themselves]onthe open, road, and the city 
with its lights sparkling behind them. **Now, we can breathe. 
Which do you approve of most, the town or country." 

**For me," she said, *'had my wishes been gratified, I should 
like quietness] and solitude, amid the green fields and the silent 
woods." 

** You are a romantic maid, I fear," said Monck, gallantly. 

''I have had much to make me the reverse, and at no time 
more than the present." 

" Then do you dread to accompany me ?" 

** No ! on the contrary ; I would trust you with my life." 

** Then why are you so sorrowful. Are you leaving some one 
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whom you love. I know you were glad to get quit of that dd 
crabbed uncle of yours. I saw you refuse him the touch of your 
hand at parting ; so that it isn't with him you have placed your 
afifections in keeping?" 

* * Nay, sir, do not think me rude or ungrateful for your kindness 
to a- stranger ; but the sorrow is my own, and I fear it will remain 
so for ever. Do not ask me of the past, for it is sealed against 
my utterance, and I can reveal nothing." 

** Strange !" muttered Monck. " But how, Lora, are you so- 
fearless in trusting yourself with one imknown to you, taking you 
you^ know not whither, and to a fate which might be your* 
ruin." 

^ *' I believed in you the instant I saw you ; I believed in you^ 
when I heard the tones of your voice ; and I believed in you still 
farther when your kind heart prompted you to an act that not 
six men in the great city behind us would have courage to do." 

** Lora, you are loading me with the merit I was giving you 
credit for ; ior what coiurage is there in taking to my mother's home 
a poor girl like you, to be a source of comfort and use to the old 
ladyr' 

** The world would judge you harshly." 

'*But my mother will not, I'll warrant. You said, a minute- 
ago, that you believed in me, — so does she." 

" And your elder brother?" 

*' He will think as I think. Were he briuging you as his com- 
X>anion to-night to Redhall instead of myself, I would only say to 
him what he will answer me — ' You have done wisely.' We are • 
one family, Lora, — one in affection, — and that word you have 
taught me may be truly applied to us : We believe in each other.'* 

A sigh was the only answer to this last rejoinder. 

"I really wish I had the cunning art of a skilful leech, to 
cut out this gloom you carry, or that I had some tincture that 
would wash it quite away. I should like you to be happy at 
EedhaU." 

' *' Thank you, Mr. Monck — ^thank you ! I will try not to blight 
your kindness by a show of sorrow, which none should know or see- 
but her that bears it. " 

*' We are passing a place in history which tells of a sadder fate 
than I hope yours will be, my fair maiden. Do you see the moon- 
light shadows waviog to and fro on the slopes of the green hill to 
your left?" 

"I do, plainly." 

" 'Twas there was fought the last desperate struggle of the 
poor Queen of Scots for her tottering throne ; that's the memorable* 
battle-field of Langside/' 

3— L c 
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^'Indeed! Ah, poor, poor Mary t" 

** It was in that old rain you Bee/' he said, pointing with his 
^whip to the right, where a blac^, square mass of stone stood, ragged 
jsnd withered-looking in the pale moonlight, ''that the queen. 
watched the tide of battle surging to and fro, and it was from there 
she fled when she saw hope hopeless, and the army broken and fly- 
ing, never to be reunited on earth^gain/' 

The young girl looked long and pensively upon that sttange old* 
piece of ruin, which, had Sheltered in a stormy hour the beautiful 
majesty of Scotland ; it had seen her enter a queen, with so queenly 
a &ce and form — ^perhaps, too, saw her smile, and heard the 
laughter of that voice of music. There she was, within its deadly 
em,brace, gazing upon tiie solemn scene without. Never did a 
queen, before or since, gaze upon such a tourney, and for such, a 
cause*. The armies were arrayed before her ; she was so dose that 
every movement, every fia^ that fluttered, every bugle's blast, and 
e^erj roll of the dnun, were seen and heard by her; likewise the 
Iioacse voice of command, and the forms of their commandos 
galloping up and down their lines. '' Ah, false ones !" she mut- 
tered, as she pressed her white and jewelled hands upon that heav- 
ing bust, — '' false ones, to forsake thus your queen ! — a woman 
and a mother!" 

Yes, old walls, time is crushing you with its iron grip, and 
dragging from gray summits stone after stonoj breaching centre- 
pieces in windows, and leisurely sapping the foundations of your 
fltiength. But who lives now, when great in thy young days, 
in thy strength 1 None ! No living thing exists throughout the 
wide, wide world ! All perished ! Thou hast seen thy queen flee 
in agony of hopelessness from thy protection, and lived beyond 
even that dethronement; while the people have come and gone 
many a time since then, and dynasties and empires gone to doom ; 
Uood has been spilt upon man's inh^itance in rivers of crimson 
gore, and he has learnt not yet the use of life — ^he struggles still with 
the abuse : " Prcecedentibm instaC 

On reaching two roads which diverged at a sharp angle to the 
light and left, they took the latter, and continued their progress 
rapidly. They had not gone very far when the sound of a horseman 
riding at great speed behind them reached their ears, and, turning 
loond, they beheld a strong, powerfully built man, on horseback, 
coming towards them at a fast pace. He came on, and was about 
passing them ; but on recognising Monck, he drew^up his horse, and 
shortened his speed to the pace of those whom he had overtaken. 

Hallo, Harry ! is this you ? — you are skylarking like myself this 
frosty night, but with mxme st8xs to gaze at than I Am provided 
with in the vaults above." 
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**Good evening, Sir John,'* was the answer, unheeding the 
allusion to the lady at his side, expressed so metaphorically. ** I 
am on my return from Broomlaw, where I have been absent for a 
woeK. 

" Glad to see your safe return, and so fairly burthened, friend 
Harry. Your travels are good ventures.** 

Be tried, from the moment he had arrested the speed of his 
charger, to peer into the face of Monck's companion, but the hood 
whi(3i had got momentarily unveiled on the bridge at Glasgow, had 
long dnce been restored to conceal in the same privacy the singular 
beauty of her countenance. Se the inquisitive desire of this gen- 
tleman was provokingly frustrated. 

" Have you seen my brother lately," asked Monk, desirous of 
fieeing the conversation from an annoyance to Lora." 

" Only left him about an hour ago in the city ; bad news there 
to-night.** 

<* Indeed!** 

" Yes ; it seems there are rumours of terrible riots in the south, 
and everything indicating that we are on the eve of some momentous 
move.** 

" What is Frank doing in the city ?'* 

■ * Oh, the Duke of H is holding council there with some of 

the magnates, and it was particularly desired that two gentlemen 
from our locality should meet him there, to give him a proper idea 
of the public feeling in our quarter as to the Reform question, as 
his office of Lord Lieutenant compelled him to go and to give the 
Government as clear a statement of matters as could be relied 
upon." 

*' Ah, then things are coming to a point. Sir John.** 

*' Too true ; and I fear your elder brother, Harry, is going to for- 
sake the interests of his sovereign, for this demagogical cause.'* 

"Ah, indeed!'* 

** He certainly startled the Duke, by the> manner in which he 
spoke of the spirit of determination so widely and deeply rooted on 
this question, and urged upon him the necessity of his endeavour- 
ing to mitigate the calamities that are likely to befal the nation 
by his using his great and well-known influence w^th the Cabinet 
to make just and timely concessions to the people, before they 
brought ruin on themselves and the country.'* 

**Welir' 

" The Duke grew testy, and said his advice was premature and 
somewhat gratuitous, as he believed, if he had received proper in- 
formation of the state, of feeling in the country, bis own judgment 
would be adequate enough for him to see what measure or what 
action should be adopted in his report to the Crown." 
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'' Humph ! and what answered Frank to this great man*s great 
language?" 

''Oh, he went too far ; he is generally so quiet and so seldom 
stirred, that I am surprised he should have lost his temper before 
his Grace. * You are lie the rest of them/ he said, " stiff, stubborn, 
and selfish as mules, and nothing will move you into complianoe 
with the lawful demands of the people, till you see them sleeping 
in your palaces, and your rent-rolls and title-deeds trampled under 
their feet/" 

''Ha! but that was plain language for a duke's ear, was it 
not, Sir John Armstrong 1" 

" Too much, Harry, my boy ; and to make the matter worse, it 
seems he started off on the instant, to harangue some mob or other 
on their rights and balderdash. You will require to hold him in, 
Harry, and that well, too, and put a curb upon his temper; for if 
the Crown gets a chance it will victimise a few of these babblers, 
and Frank will be remembered long enough by his Grace to be not 
easily forgotten. ' ' 

And so saying, and putting spurs to his steed, he bade them 
good night, and rode rapidly forward, forgetting in the converse 
which ensued the interest at first bestowed on Lora, and which it 
was Monck's design to lead him from, although scarcely anticipat- 
ing hearing accoimts so deeply interesting to himself. 



CHAPTER m. 

A FEW minutes had only elapsed since the departure of Sir John 
Armstrong, of Armstrong, for it was he, , from the side of our 
travellers, when they reached a wide gate of grotesque wood-work, 
which, on Monck descending, he opened wide enough to allow the 
horse and gig to pass. A drive of some distance along an old 
avenue, sometimes dark with the trees, even without their foliage, 
so close did they grow ; at other places none existed, displaying 
the field beyond, bathed in the silvery light from the queen of 
stars. 

An old mansion, built m the true old Scottish style, with 
quainj; gables, with their crow-steps and their outlines standing 
clear and distinct against the sky, the small windows, and the 
house free from all external ornament. Cold, repulsive, and 
sombre-looking was the aspect of Redhall, at which the maid and 
Henry Monck arrived and alighted. 

" My brother has not returned yet, I presume," he said, as he 
entered the house with Lora, to an old female servant, who held a 
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lighted candle in one hand, while she grasped a piece of tartan 
intended for a shawl round her shoulders, to protect her from the 
biting wind without. 

^ ** No, sir; he hasna' come back yet," she answered, staring 
with looks of curiosity at the companion he had accompanjring him, 

**Is your mistress in her own roomi" he asked, which, being 
answered in the affirmative, he showed Lora into a large dining, 
room, where a blazing fire on the hearth dispensed a most genial 
and comfortable amount of heat throughout the chamber. 

*' Take a chair here, Lora," said Monck, placing one close to the 
blaze, " while I will go and acquaint my mother of your arrivaL 
You must be cold and tired. See, Sally, assist this lady to take off 
her mantle, and attend to anything she may require, while I go 
upstairs." 

• With those words he left the young lady and the old servant in 
the large apartment to themselves. 

There was a deep silence between the two females for a time, 
and the younger one made no movement either to disrobe herself of 
her travelling gear, or even take advantage of the chair which 
Monck had placed before the fire for her accommodation. She stood 
looking into the blazing flames in the grate, with her side to the 
ancient servant of the family, consuming her own thoughts as the 
fire consumed its fuel. 

" You'll be tired and weary, miss, wi* yer drive ; will ye no be 
for takin* aff yer heavy mantle, and sit down and warm yersel' 
comfortably before the fire?" 

" Yes, yes, my good Sally, in a little time." 

" An' who did ye fin' oot what my name is sae readily, miss ? 
War ye iver here afore ?" 

" Oh, no ! I heard Mr. Monck call you Sally." 

" Aye, lass 1 but you're quick at the uptac, nae doot ye're frae 
-the big toon beyont 1" 

"YesfandNo!" 

" * Yes ' and *no,' miss ; that's a queer answer tu gie tae an.auld 
woman's query. It'll keep me frae baking and sleeping for a 
week, did I no get a better ane than that." 

'* I cannot give you another, Sally, at present." 

" Hoot, toot, toot ! this bangs banagher. I had ance a pretty 
secret to keep, and Pve din sae, but I wadna' like to keep anither ; 
sae if ye're burdened wi' onything o' that kind, keep it, sleep wit, 
and bleet wit to yersel'." 

She had no sooner spoke those words than the maiden, as if 
awakened from some reverie, which wrapped her inmost thoughts, 
turned her half-hidden face towards the speaker, who still held in 
her hand the candlestick which she carried when she first became 
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vidUe ; its light fell fall on ike ootmtenazice of the siraager goA^ 
and revealed T» the old servant's gaze every lineament of that ami 
and beauteous face, those full eyes, wearied with fatigue, yet mate 
80 with ihe burden she carried, so dull and heavy, clouding hec 
young heart. 

Suddenly, and as if some apparition from the dead, had raised 
its long unseen, but never-forgotten, looks upon her, old 
Sally gave a sudden scream, and letting fall the candlestick Irom 
her grasp, fell upon her knees, and clasping her hands together, 
gazed wildly on the face of the wondering and equally-startled 
maiden, who seemed to be passing from one stage of excit^nent aad 
adventure to another, as inexplicable to herself as the fate ^md 
destiny looming so strangely before her. 

*' Mercy, mercy!" muttered Sally, in a raving and abstractal 
manner. " Oh, Lady Barbara, is it you ? You, that has been so 
long away. Heaven and the gude angels protect me, if ye are bo 
flesh and blood. Twenty years this vera nicht, ye left us wandering 
awa amid the snaw. Twenty years, and you are as young as ever. 
Speak, for mercy sake, lady, or I'll dee before ye." 

'* My dear, good woman," answered Lora, **your alarm is veiy 
groundless. A resemblance to some one else has caused you to 
think me the ghost or vision of the absent or the dead. But my 
name, Sally, is not Barbara, nor do I know or ever heard of such a 
name, unless in books. So reassure yourself that I am flesh and 
blood ; see, take my hand, it comes not of a chamel house ; but 
has the same life-like existence as the words I speak, and which. you 
now listen to. 

The old woman cautiously bent her head towards the proffered 
hand, but paused awhile before she could summon sufficient 
courage to take within her own skinny and hard fingers the soft, 
tapering ones extended towards her. She trembled violently, how- 
ever, all over, as she touched the maiden's hand, as if a stream of 
electric fire had swept through her, and she only relieved herself 
by feeling her eyes dropping with tears which the excitement of 
the moment had generated. 

" I hae na' seen or felt a saut tear in my e'en for many a long 
day," she muttered, half-aloud ; "audit is na' Q,\;eQ matter that 
has started them this nicht. My senses tell me yer a leevin thing; 
but my memory confounds my reawon and my judgment, for gin the 
gallows-tree stood waiting for me there, and I was to be saved from 
hangii^g by denying, yer bodily likeness, baith in face, and hair, ' 
and voice, I would dee first before I would say you were aught else 
than Lady Barbara de Val — at least so says my heart and memoryt 
although I see you stannin' a perfect contradiction to ord na 
reason or common sense afore me." 
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''I bave^beiad of tiieae eKtraardmary halhiciiiattonB tnr le* 
semblances so akin one to another, ihsA I h&ye known the strange 
affinity being the cause of great troubles to innocent people. 1 hope, 
Sally, now that you are beginning to be a little assured that lafoa 
wbat I say, a being of life, of flesh and blood, that I never knew or 
saw any Lady Barbara de Yal, and that I am only here in ih» 
capacity of a companion to your mistress, that you will tell me 
who this lady was, and if I have an]rthing to fear from being like 
.one who seems to interest you so much." 

^e spoke the last few words with a anile upoh her lips, irfnch 
the old woman no sooner observed, than Ab started again, and 
cried out — 

'^ See there, agi^I The same look, the self-same -smile she had 
on that lovely wee mou o' hers. O, that vnnsome smile, that 
ruined so much, that brocht her to desolation. Yer na canny lass^ 
yer na canny lass, and I wish ye'd bided awa' frae h«re, for 1*11 no 
8ae what'U happen, if ane like you will be lang among us. Och 
hon I Och hon ! " she groaned and clasped her hands. ^^ But here, 
•comes Mr. Henry, so I'll e'en gan and wash off the troubles and 
ihochts you've wakened in my heart." 

With these parting words, she gathered up the fitUen candle with 
its tributary support, and left the room as Henry Monck made his 
appearance. 

" Now, Lora," he said, while his face was lighted up with a sun* 
ehiny expression, 'Hhe old lady is most anxious to make 
your acquaintance, and has been profuse in her acknowledgments 
to myself for my remembrance of her loneliness. What," he 
said, **you little triflw I you have not even taken this heavy tartaik 
from your shoulder, nor tiiis piece of deformity from your head and 
{ace. Come, I will wait upon you, and be your humble waiting- 
maid, or do you prefer presenting yourself in your travelling-gear,, 
.and as I first looked upon you ?— Be it so," he said, as she gave a 
look of assent to the latter question ; so without further parley, 
he led her up a flight of broad old-fashioned stairs, on the sides of 
which weapons and implements of Idie chase w^re rudely bung,, 
while etag-heads and. other trophies of the hunting-field were-- 
sunilarly displayed— 

On reaching the landing-place they passed along a corridor toUie^ 
right, at the end of which her conductor paused, and gave a few 
knocks, indicating his presence to the inhabitant thereof. Imme- 
diatly they heard the voice of an old person desiring them io enter,. 
but tibe voice itself was singularly re-assuring to the maiden, who 
felt from the scene already witnessed a tremor of agitation she could 
scarce account for permeate her whole system. She had, however,, 
.Uttle time to dwell or nurse the flings of strangeness ; for iu a. 
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.^moment after she found herself in the presenoe of her whose' voice 
had come so welcomely to her ears. 

The old lady was sitting on the opposite side of the fire as they 
..entered, and with her face towards her visitor, busily employed at 
.some coloured knittings, and dressed in simple black, witii the ex- 
ception of her shoulders, which were clothed with a slight shawl of 
^ure white crape, on her head a rather antique coiflfeur of muslin, 
^oflfered, crimped, and rolled into a design of considerable develop- 
ment, though to young eyes and younger ideas it might look some- 
what eccentric^; the many folds of its tissue was spotless as the 
^driven snow ; a broad black band of silk was passed over from ear to 
ear under the chin, where it was garnered in a knot, over and through 
the elaborate sutleties of its millinery skill across the top of the coif, 
while the sides of her £a.ce received from under its folds a slight stream 
of grey hair, which, parted on her brow, fell over the pale cheek, till 
it was gathered up and hidden behind the ear. Her face was very 
gentle, a quiet, pleasing smile played upon the mouth ; and the eyes, 
although partially lit up, at the moment they entered, with a look 
of expectation and emitting some warmth, were usually filled with 
a silent and somewhat sorrowful languor. Altogether, she was a 
pleasing picture of an old person who had seen the better portion of 
threescore years and ten — :the room itself harmonised fitly with its 
living occupant, for it was garnered around J with nought else but 
reminiscenses of days pa^st and gone. An old bronze clock ticked 
the moments as they fled into eternity,' on the ancient marble 
mantlepiece ; above it again hung a picture, whose framework was 
discolomred by age and the gilding almost obliterated ; the light from 
the candelabra was too feeble and ineffectual to light up the deep, 
dark tints imbedded on the canvas, and completely obscured the 
subject represented. 

A carpet clothed the floor whose material and pattern seemed 
more in unison with tapestry of old than the modem work of the 
loom which now enriches our apartments; the black, ebony- 
looking chairs had come into existence by hands who labored now 
no more; that dark grim cabinet in the comer has been opened and 
closed by those whose fate rests now with Him who gave them life ; 
the hangings, those pieces of dark-red crimson damask, heavy, cord- 
like, and dull, with their garniture of onpe rich golden silk, was 
dimmed to the suUenness of the fabric itself. The table, on which the 
.flame stood, assisted with the blazing fire, which gave her powers of 
industry light to play, was of polished oak, richly and deeply carved 
on its circumference ; the pillar which upheld, itfe 'dignity was of a 
ponderous character, and heavily the cunning'craftsman had carved 
and chiselled the wood with embellishment? from his gleaming 
brain. A few ornaments of different characters in china ware, 
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tapestry, and buhl-work filled up the moderately-sized apartment 
with a care and elegance that to those who can appreciate the 
value of the labours of other days, in these works in wood, in tissues, 
and bronze, would say it was admirably in order, and the chamber 
and its old sojourner there were a fit subject fcr a painter's skill. 

The flame fi:om the fire and the lights on the table played fit- 
fully and strangely amid the old and grim attendants in the room, 
none of which had been removed from this abode of theirs for a 
generation ; nor had a single new companion, but she who entered 
so singularly, been introduced amid their silent quietness. No 
wonder, then, that even the old lady felt an interest in beholding 
one who had come so unexpectedly there at so late an hour of the 
evening. 

Her son, while describing her to his mother, and all the cir- 
cumstances in connexion with the event already recorded, had 
omitted one thing, and one thing only — and thgtt was the mar- 
vellous beauty of the being who accompanied him ; for what reason 
the reader may be as able to .guess as ourselves, as it may have 
proceeded from a provoking desire to see what effect her interesting 
looks might have on his mother ; or, probably, in his desire to shorten 
his interview with her for the more immediate introduction of Lora, 
he had forgotten she was the owner of a beauty unsurpassed. It is 
enough, however, whatever was the reason disclosed here or 
omitted, Henry Monck's lips had been silent on the subject. 

As they entered, she, with that generous feeling pregnant in 
kindly natures, held out her right hand to welcome the stranger to 
her side, without ceremony or restraint ; for those with generous 
souls instinctively feel what passes in the minds of others, when 
their situation in life is one of dependence. Lora advanced with 
a quicker step, and a lighter feeling in )ier heart, on observing this 
manifestation of kindness from Monck's mother ; and the feeling of 
desolation within almost prompted her to rush forward and throw 
herself into the arms of this good old lady, but which she controlled, 
yet still met with increased alacrity the outstretched hand await- 
ing her. She took it, and pressed it in both her own, and bending 
over it, slightly touched the withered palm with her lips in a 
moving and reverential manner. 

" My poor child !" said Mrs. Monck, pressing her, with her dis- 
engaged hand, to rise, ** come to me, and let me embrace and 
welcome you to your new home !" 

She slowly rose, and drawing the still hooded face close to her 
own, she was on ttip, point of touching the maiden's lips with a 
motherly kiss, when she started suddenly, and held back Lora for an 
instant, while the lights flooded her face. A single touch of Mrs. 
Monck's hand had folded back the hood from her countenance, and 
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it stood revealed, beaming with the beauty of an angol^ iriUb. a 
gleam of radiance illuminating eveiy feature, at the reception sbe 
had just received. 

'^ Just God i" exclaimed the old lady, after a moment's xead^ng 
of the face before her. '^ Are you mortal maiden, or am. I dream- 
ing or awake 1 Who are you ? Wha^i brought you here ? Henry, 
speak ! What means this strange, strange visit of yours ?" 

** Mother, explain yourself! What do you mean? I had 
thought you would have met this poor girl somewhat difiGerently,. 
from this !" He spoke a little angrily, judging that his mother 
was acting from some woman's caprice on detecting the singular 
beauty of her new companion. 

" Henry, Henry, you mistake me ! and I cannot dare to ex- 
plain to you the resemblance this girl's face and form lias 
awakened within me. Were I subject to hallucinatioiiB, or a 
believer in the dead rising from their graves, I should see in her 
the embodiment of one I saw for the last time this ni^ht twentj 
years ago." 

JLaiTTj observed Lora start at these words from his mother % arms, 
4Uid he saw her colour come and go rapidly. And' with feelings we 
could scarcely express, seeing the young girl's agitation, and i3ie 
singular excitement of the old lady, and fearing that this strange 
recognition of another in the person of Lora was some momentary 
aberration of the mind, proceeding from long seclusion and absence 
from society, allowing her memory to dwell too mudi on tiie past-^ 
. ♦ " Mother! mother," he exclaimed, *' see how you make poor 
Lora tremble. Are you so shortsi^ted that you cannot see that 
she is scarcely the number of years old of her whom you speak of 
seeing so long ago, and who se6s you now for the ^i^ time in her 
Ufe." 

With this and other reasoning he somewhat mollified the excited 
feelings 9f both 'the old and young ladies ; and although the mother 
kept moving in her chair and shaking her head, as if endeavouring 
to believe, but unable to be convinced, she became accustomed te 
the maiden's presence, who now had begun, at tbe urgent reque^ 
of her son, to take from her shoulders her outward wrappings, and 
make herself, as soon as possible, at home with her mother, and 
endeavoured to banish this painful creation of her^ from her mind 
and thoughts. 
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A LOST LIFE 

If you had seen him when first I saw 
His'radiant face and his ready smile, 
. The household where his wish was law— 

His elegant dress and easy style — 
You would never have thought it would come to this, 

With clothes in tatters, with looks unfed ; 
He whom fair maidens loved to kiss. 
Patters a prayer for daily bread. 

Many a spring had come and gone, 

On the house where he fiUed a post of trust ; 
But pride came forward and urged him on, 

And he shaped an image of golden dust. 
They had treated him ill, he thought and said, 

As he turned his back on his native town ; 
Little he thought, as he raised his head. 

How the fords would swell and the rain rush down^ 

He had hoped to win, but he would not toil 

Like men who must work who win high place ; 
His studies were chiefly given to Hoyle, 

And he went his way with a laughing face. 
Troops of jolly companions came, 

And his hours of leisure had wings of speed ; 
Not one of them all now looks the same, 

But passes him by in his hour of need. 

The bow of promise quite passed away. 

And down with a rush the deluge came ; 
He was worried to madness day by day, 

And tongues of rancour assailed his name. 
But the fault of his life was not the fault 

Of crime, but of idleness — laisaer-faire. 
A predilection for too much malt. 

And the *' water of life" was a deadly snare. 

His friends came forward, as friends will do, 

In a liberal manner, and gave advice ; 
And one good fellow, a bit of a Jew, 

Whose looks were sunny, whose heart was ice. 
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FrofiFered him moi^ey at cent, per cent. 

He seized the bargain, and journeyed south. 
There, when his little store was spent, 

Began his struggle from hand to mouth. 

Li the fog-Babylon after a while, 

He found old friends who proved good and true ; 
Something he gained of his cheery smile, * 

And his cheek assumed a healthier hue ; 
But the mad, sad habit, revived again. 

And he flitted about from place to place ; 
So his friends that helped him, saw help was vain. 

And left him to poverty and disgrace. 

If you had seen him, when first I saw 

His roseate face, his sunny smile ; 
The household where his word was law, 

His elegant dress and easy style ; 
You'd have given your mite, as I gave mine, 

To one who must weep where others laugh ; 
Whose future has for boundary-line, 

A grave without an epitaph. 

EoBT. F. Hannat. 
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he had been for some time at variance. At Derby, Hunt sought a 
reconciliation with my Irish colleague, and kindly extending his hand, 
called on him '* to remember Lincoln," there he had rendered some 
servioe to Finnerty, while the latter was suffering imprisouni^it for 
a libel on Lord Castlerea^. " So appealed to," said Finnerty, " I 
could hardly have refused to shake hands with Vincent Dowling." 
Mr. Dowlii^ had assailed him with a horsewhip some time before. 
He (Do wlii^) came to Derby to report for the Courier^ and Observer, 
His brothers James (afterwards Sir James) and Joseph were alaa 
thore. 

Deeply increased with the awfol importance of trials for higlu 
treason,, I was startled, when I entered the box reserv«l for thi 
reporters, at the levity of some of my larethren, who had lost no time 
in adorning the firont with a rude caricature of Mr. Gumey, one ai 
the oounsd for the prosecution. My solemnity was laughed at. I 
soon found from experience that sensibility is easily blunted. In a 
day or two I became careless and mirthful as my companions. 

Finnerty was rather advanced in years, had but indifferettt 
health, and had suffered both in Ireland and in England for aa 
overflow of patriotism. These circumstances rendered him irritable 
and incapable of enduring contradiction. I, though I did noi 
suspect it, shared the infiraiity, for certainly I seldom approved of 
what he suggested. I wished to give a general dispassionate naja»» 
tive of what we might learn, and then I said,**' You, if so disposed, 
can add your commentary, and I can write mine." He approved 
of this, but when he had commenced his task, I had seen but a few 
lines, when I objected to them that they showed a strong politicai 
bias. To this he indignantly replied — *' He was not going to have 
his pen stopped, when his ; object was to get a new gaol built, and 
to bring about other important reforms." I cared not to further 
his views, so instead of a joint performance, two separate articles 
were written. We quarrelled hourly. He called me " a fire- 
brand ;" I was not less complimentary, and scant was ^the courtesy 
that passed between us during the life-long day. 

But when evening came, and I sat sulkily down to a book, 
hardly caring to look at my colleague, Finnerty, notwithstanding 
what he called **an amicable obliquity of vision" (which a 
Gterman artist has given to Mephistophiles) ^ suddenly came forth 
with a smile such as Virgil imagined for Jupiter — Vultu g^ 
cesium tempestaque serenat — saying in the most bland and friendly 
manner, **Now, my dear fellow, since we have had our Uttl© 
quarrels, as business is over, let us take a friendly glass and enjoy 
ourselves." 

There was no resisting such good will, and all our diflferences 
were forgotten. 
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The first important incident on the opening of the tri^s, was 
the issuing of an order by the Court, which solemnly forbade the 
publication of any portion of the trials. This took us by surprise. 
On the following day it was solemnly repeated by the Lord Chief. 
Baron Richards. He said — ** I wish to have it understood that no 
part of the proceedings of this, or of any day during any of the 
trials — this trial which is now depending — (the trial of Brandreth) 
or any future trials, shall be made public till all is concluded ; and 
if this notice, which I now give for the second time, be not attended 
to, the Court must use the authority it has to bring the delinquents 
to- punishment. I trust there will be no occasion for any further 
notice." 

His lordship was probably 'induced to repeat the notice from 
having learned that on the preceding day those whom it imm6. 
diately concerned had sent up their reports, as it had from the 
first been intended to do. To this resolution, notwithstanding the 
warning thus repeated, they adhered: They were not forbidden to 
write ; it was for others to decide the question — to publish or not 
to publish. Come what might, it gave them no concern. Even 
if they should be committed, they only anticipated^a brief, inirthful 
imprisonment, with nothing to do. 

On Thursday, the 16th of October, the trial of Brandreth was 
commenced. The facts proved showed such wretched folly on the 
part of the accused as, however serious the proceedings, made the 
case ridiculous. Led on by a low, unlettered labourer, who had 
been a sailor, in the fulness of their ignorance, his followers believed 
that they could possess themselves of Nottingham, and at once over- 
throw the Government ! A rabble muster took place. Brandreth 
expected to be joined by parties from Derby, and from Pentridge, 
Wakefield, and other villages. His followers advanced with great 
bravado. At every cottage a demand was made for a gun or a man. 
If the master of the cottage could not go, he was desired to send his 
son ; and in some cases the latter, however reluctant, was forced to 
accompany them. Coming to the house of a Mrs. Hepworth, they 
claimed admittance, which she boldly refused. Brandreth then 
went round to the kitchen, and, with the most furious oaths, fired 
into it. An unfortunate man received the bullet in his shoulder, 
and immediately died. Still advancing, Brandreth boastfully 
threatened those he encountered, saying, '* I have shot one man 
already, and I will shoot you if you don't join us.'* One of his 
followers asked the captain what they were to do for provisions when 
they got to Nottingham? **0h!'' said he, "there will be bread 
ajid beef, and rum and everything.'* "Provisions for yourself, 
bttt what is to become of the Jpoor women whom you leave 
behind?" was the next inquiry; to which Brandreth replied, "A 
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provisional goyemraent will be sent down to relieve the wives and 
children." Anything more vague — ^more wild thai;i the vie^ws of 
this wretched captain and his dupes, cannot easily be imagined. 
For a few hours in a miserably rainy night, they advanced, pro- 
claiming, " a bigger loaf and better laws" were the objects they had 
in view, and singing 

<* Every man his akill mast try 
He muat turn out and not deny ; 
No bloody soldiers must he dread, 
He must turn out and fight for bread." 

A ragamuffin gang, never numbering more -than forty or fifty, by 
their violence, caused no small alarm in several districts which they 
traversed. One life, it is seen, was sacrificed, and several individuals 
who had the courage to offer resistance, were threatened with 
death. The captain, in the case of a man, who pretended illness 
that he might be excused, ordered " a pike to be sent through 
him ;" but the command was not obeyed. 

On the day of the trial the prisoner was conveyed from the gaol, 
handcuffed to Mr. Eaton, the brother of the gaoler. There was not 
the slightest indication of a desire to attempt a rescue. Brandreth 
wore the dress of a sailor, and the lower portion of his face was 
covered with aboard. Sir Samuel Shepherd, the Attorney- Gteneral, 
opened the case ; witnesses were examined. The reporters having 
taken their notes, forwarded them to London, as if no interdict had 
been issued. Mr. Stuart, of the C(Mrier^ when he heard that 
publication was not to be allowed, told Mr. Dowling that he would 
not disregard the order, but would manage to make others do so. 
This it will presently be seen he successfully accomplished. 

A report of the Attorney-Gteneral's speech having been sent to 
him, the most striking passages were taken from it, and given as 
part of the depositions known to have been made, and on which his 
speech must necessarily be founded. The editors of the other 
papers, on seeing this specimen of " Exclusive Intelligence," 
determined to brave all consequences, and follow, on the following 
morning, the example thus set. The course they pursued was this : 
they gave an abstract of the opening speech which we had furnished, 
but kept back the evidence, as they said, in deference to the order 
of the Court. It seemed to have escaped. their notice that the 
Lord Chief Baron had, in cautioning them declared " no part of 
the proceedings, during any of the trials, should be made public 
till all was concluded." To assume that the opening prosecuting 
speech of the Attorney-General formed no part of the proceedings, 
was, to say the least of it, taking a rather singular view of the case, 
in which, it will be seen, some of the learned persons engaged in 
it did not concur. 
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The trial of the unfortunate Nottingham captain commenced on 
the Thursday ; on the following afternoon it closed, all but the 
summing-up. My colleague on this occasion, Finnerty, considering 
that would be more easy to take than the opening of a new case, 
which it was expected would immediately follow,, claimed for him- 
self that portion of the day's business. All was over, and the 
verdict returned before noon on Saturday^he 18th. As it was not 
likely the trial, which was next to come on, could be concluded that 
day, to spare the jury the inconvenience of being kept from their 
homes on the nights of Saturday and Sunday, the court immediately 
adjourned till Monday. 

The gentlemen of the press hailed this proceeding with great 
satisfaction, which no excess of feeling for the poor culprit whose 
doom was sealed seemed at all to interfere with. I was not the least 
joyous among them, congratulating myself that Finnerty in choosing 
for his own comfort the easier task of the day, had to do all thd,t 
■was to be done. When the Bowlings asked if I would accompany 
them in a trip to Matlock, I at once gave consent. 

The Court having adjourned, the hall was speedily cleared. 
But two or three persons temained near the prisoner who was again 
handcuflfed to Mr. Eaton. He was offered a pipe, which he thankfully 
accepted, and began to smoke. Some servants connected with the 
hall gave him a glass of negus. All the reporters but myself 
were away. I suspected they had something in view with which I 
was not acquainted. A thought struck me that perhaps I might 
make a little scene for myself, and I accordingly, addressing Mr, 
Eaton, asked if the prisoner had any statement or declaration to 
make which he wished should go forth to the public, adding that I, if 
he had such a wish, would take care to forward what he might say 
to a London newspaper. Brandreth heard me, but seemed at first 
not to understand the offer. It was explained to him, and then he 
replied, " anything he might have to tell, he would communicate 
through his attorney," adding, ** I do not intend to say anything. 
Why should I say what might damage others V* 

I could not flatter myself that I had gained much by my 
cunning ; but as trifles connected with the awful business of the 
morning were looked for, I made the most of his smoking, drinking, 
and carrying off a parcel of sandwiches, which the females, already 
mentioned, compassionately presented to him. 

The Bowlings were now waiting for me, and I presently took a 
seat in one of the two gigs which they had engaged, and started 
with them, iiot staying to take leave of my colleague Finnerty, but 
leaving him to say with Juliet— 

** My dismal task I must perform alone." 

My present companions were in high spirits in consequence of 

3— L D 
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gaining an unexpected holiday. We drove carelesely along, and not 
r,being quite sure we were in the right road, occafiionally any 
jOountryTnen we met were asked if we were so. ** I don't know," 
anore than once was the answer returned. " Then, why, the devil, 
>d;on't you know^?" was the rude jocular question next asked. 

We had got a few miles out of Derby, when we were 

^^embarrassed by the several roads which lay before us. Two par8(His 

were seen at some distance crossing a field towards the spot an 

. rwhich we rested. In the same rude, frolicksome spirit previously 

indulged, my Mends now called to the strangers, '^ Which is the 

-way to Matiock? Do you hear? Are we going rightl" The 

^questions were repeated in an imperious tone, not likely to 

ooncillate those to whom they were addressed, but who in a 

minute or two reached the road, when, with some confusion, we 

lecognised Sir Samuel Shepherd, and either the Solicitor- General 

«0r Mr. Serjeant Copley (the late Lord Lyndhurst). My fn&aiis 

^were not a little disconcerted, knowing as they were in the habit of 

V attending the law courts, that their quality must be known to the 

lAttorney.Qeneral and the other learned gentlemen whom they had 

Amo unceremously accosted. The coarse tone of overbearing command 

instantly gave way to deferential apologies and modest inquiiifiB. 

TThe amende was kindly accepted, and Sir Samuel approaching our 

vehicles very courteously gave all the information we required. 

To Matlock we proceeded, admired the picturesque beauties of 
,ihe place, and spent at the hotel a very cheerful evening, enhanced 
Ijy sallies not out of place firom the future editor of '' Life in 
Xondon," — ^whose language, like that of Sir Robert Walpole, as 
7xeported by his son Horace, " was not always purity itself," — ^httt 
jiot what might have been expected from the future judge of tie 
.S^ipreme Court in Sidney, his brother. 

The Dowlings now, that I could make no use of it, told me tb»t 

immediately after the verdict was declared they had repaired to the 

prison, and waited till the condemned man was brought ba^* 

Previously, besides letting his beard grow, in the hope that it mgb^ 

.so chaogethe aspect of his countenance as to prevent his being dis- 

..tinctly recognised, he had pretended to be a stranger to all iiieoi&^ 

.inmates of the prison; now that the die was cast, while they 

.crowded round him, he treated them as old friends, orweUinoWJi 

acquaintances, and to their eager inquiries as to the result of the 

nday's proceedings, told them the verdict was guilty. Lhad previously 

il)een disposed to plume myself on the little scene I had helped to 

anske in the town-hall, but they had got what was of greater interest. 

It was something, however, to have^a little -exclusive matter to JO* 

.-;off against what their superior influence and tact had enabled them 

^ secUre. 
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We returned to Derby on the Sunday. My companic«s 
bantered me on the road, anticipating the rating I must expect from 
Finnerty on account of the way in which he had been left. His 
irritable temper I expected would break out in. angry complaint 
when I rejoined him, but in this I was not disagreeably mistaken. 
He met me with a smile. A father or a brother could not have 
received me more kindly. Our greeting ran thus : 

" I am glad to see you back. There is a fowl just coming up. 
You have had a pleasant trip, J hope.'' 

'' Very ! There is a good deal to see at Matlock, and several odd 
encounters enlivened us on the way.'* 

** Indeed ! Now, I wonder you could be so amused. I could not, 
just after hearing a verdict of guilty given against an unfortunate 
man, have thrown it off so lightly as you have done." 

" No, I should wonder if you could, when a bloodthirsty rebel 
like Brandreth is about to get his deserts." 

'' Now, what an abominable insinuation that is ! I am not a 
man of blood." 

Then why such tender sympathy for a wretch who is convicted 
of murder." 

"You have not much feeling. You know the state of my 
health." 

" To be sure I do. I wish you would make a die of it. That 
would furnish a good article : and I should not mind the trouble of 
sending up your body by the mail." 

" I don't suppose you would ; but won't you take a glass of 
wine?" 

Thus it was our snarling generally closed, and then we were all 
.liarmony through the evening. 

On the next day, Monday, we were startled by Mr. Denman, 
who directed the attention of the Court to an imperfect and garbled 
account of the proceedings which had been published in contempt 
of their Lordships' order, which he said appeared to him "to call for 
the highest visitation of any court of justice which did not choose 
to be made a party to its own degradation." He, however, did not 
move for an attachment against any particular person. In the 
absence of such a motion, the Court did not know who the offenders 
were, and could only repeat the order previously issued. So the 
affair ended. The journals were blamed by the Attorney-General 
,^s well as the judges, but nothing further was done. 

It was getting dusk, some days after this, several convictions 
having been obtained, when Finnerty burst upon me suddenly 
.with — 

" I'm off to London immediately. A post-chaise will wait for 
me by the hospital, that none of our oppozients may see me leavii^g 
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the town. The Times people have gone to take a -walk. You 
can meet them. They have gone towards Eeddlestone. DetaiiL 
them if you can." 

'* But why?" 

"All who have not been tried are to plead guilty. Their lives 
are to be spared. We were to sup with the Times chaps at 
their tavern. Don't go till half-an-hour after the time at which we 
are expected, and then do not tell what I have got." 

His instructions were obeyed. I met the gentlemen he had 
mentioned, induced them to prolong their walk, and subsequently 
joined them, but took care not to acquaint them exactly with the 
cause of my coming alone. 

The next day made all known, and, of course, they were not 
pleased at learning that Finnerty, probably through his having 
some previous knowledge of Mr. Denman, had learned what was 
decided upon, which had not been communicated to them. 

The trials over, the awful sentence of the law pronouncecl, I had 
only to remain in Derby to witness the executions of those who 
had been convicted, and whose live? could not be spared. Three 
were to ^uflPer — Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlam. 

In the intervening days, with Mr. Boss, a gentleman who wrote 
for the limes, I visited the place which had been the scene of 
the late disorders. They offered melancholy evidence of the 
deplorable ignorance or madness which had lately prevailed. 

Mr. Vincent Dowling intended to witness the final scene, and 
we agreed to travel together. He ordered post-horses to be kept 
ready to start as soon as the execution was over. 

The fatal day arrived, when Mr. Dowling informed me that he 
should not leave Derby so soon as he had intended, and I must 
therefore make some other arrangement for my return. I then 
asked Mr. Boss if he would have any objection to my going with 
him and sharing the expense ? He said, for himself, he should like 
it, but hardly felt at liberty to have a companion. 

I pointed out to him that *'he would not travel less expe- 
ditiously for having me by his side, and requested him to say^ 
*yes, or no.' " 

"Well, yes, then," he replied; "but you must take nothing 
with you." 

** I have only a carpet-bag." 

"I take nothing with me," he said, "and you must do the 
same." 

" Very well ; be it so." 

This matter arranged, relieved me from considerable embarrass^ 
ment, and saved me the trouble of making any new engagement to 
secure the means of a speedy return to London. 
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I was admitted into the pni<oiiy in the forenoon, and had 

^scarcely passed from the entrance, when I heard the Y(Hce o£ 

liudlam (he had been a local preacher), praying aloud for support 

through " the valley of the shadow of death." This he continued, 

^th little intermission, till the last moment. About noon the 

final proceedings commenced. A sledge was brought into the 

prison yard, and Brandreth — I could not but suspect that liquor 

had been conveyed to him, for he almost tumbled into it, while 

he murmured to the prisoners, who were drawn up in a row 

to witness his exit: "God be with you all, and with me too.** 

One feature in the scene which had now opened, I viewed with 

fearful interest. It was customary to execute criminals in the 

fetters they wore during their imprisonment Those of Brandreth 

liad been rivetted, and as it would be difficult to remove them fix>m 

a corpse, they were now to be exchanged for others, which could be 

taken firom his lifeless form by a key. That the smith's operations 

should be more conveniently performed, the culprit laid down his 

pipe which he had constantly been smoking through the last hour, 

.and carefully resumed it immediately afterwards. I followed him 

when he passed from the sledge into a gloomy passage near the 

external wall of the prison. There a very unexpected piece of 

mournful news reached me. It was made known that the Princea 

Charlotte had died on the preceding day, after giving birth to 

son who was also dead. The date was not a little remarkable ; it 

was remarkable that in the hour when three wretched men were to 

4ie for levying war against the wearer of the crown, news should be 

received that the heiress to that crown was no more ; that she had 

died on the sixth of November, the day on which another heir to 

the crown of England — Prince Henry, the son of James I. — ^had, 

two centuries before, ceased to live. 

From the passage a ladder or steps led to a door which opened 
on the scaffold ; at the foot of it Branireth was joined by his fellow- 
criminals. Their looks were sad, but they expressed a lively hope 
that they were about to reach a happier state of being in the 
presence of their Creator and Redeemer. Brandreth was directed to 
ascend the steps. I was allowed to follow, and stand on the scaffold. 
Turner came next, and then Ludlam, praying aloud, was placed 
by the side of his associates. The chaplain assisted with prayers, 
in which all the sufferers joined. Standing by the under-sheriff, I 
heard him direct an officer to lift a small trap. It disclosed a metal 
handle, which was then drawn forth. I supposed it was to pre- 
pare for letting the drop fall in five or ten minutes, when, to my 
surprise, I saw that had already taken place. The wretched men 
were suspended. Their sufferings were brief. Ludlam struggled 
more than the others, I asked the hangman if he could do nothing 
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to shorten liis poixL Hesaidno ; for if he went below he could not 
reach the sixfforer, so as to tighten the noose. 

They were dead ; and now the bebeadti^ was to take place. A 
bench wiUi a block at one eod was placed on the platform, and 
two sacks of sawdust were emptied on the floor. The und^-dierifiT 
requested some of those near him to look at their watches, and note 
the exact time at which this part df the- sraitence was earned ocrL 
I looked at my watch, and the next moment the axe fell on Brand, 
reth^s nedk. A faint sound was heard ; the head did x&ot foil, but* 
an assistant executioner who stood ready with a diarp knife, 
promptly completed its se^eranoe &om the body. In aocMnxianoe 
with the sentence, it was exhibited and proclaimed to be that of a 
traitor. The heada of the two other sufiSsrers were dealt with in 
the same manner: It was a diocnal q)ectacle. The sawdust 
thrown on the platform was so abundant liiat I thought it ridicu- 
lously superfluous ; but to my surprise it was presendy lost sight 
of— resolved into a sort of mud by the vast quantity of blood which 
folkwed the decollation. 

I had seen all that was to be seen, and had no time to dwiell <hl 
the sickening horrors I had witnessed. In a few minutes I joined 



* " Now,*' I said, " I am quite ready." 

^ I have received a letter ftom LcAdon this moming, and I must 
go^up cdone," was his reply. 

'* But you have made an engagement widi me." 

** I cannot hdp it. I cannot take you." 

^ This is very unfair. Take me at least one stage. Thai I 
can get a vehicle for mysdf." 

" I cannot take you a step." 

** This is too bad ; for you know the town is now so full that I 
cannot here look about for a conveyance." 

**IcMmothelpit." 

To expostulate I saw was to waste time, and entertain him. it 
was quite clear that it was his object to requite me for the shaze 
I had in !Elnn^y's excltisive sd^me. I doubted if I could find 
horses ; but recollected that Bowling had secured two, when we^ 
contemplated going up together. He for an evening paper bad no 
occasion to go immediately. There was no time to stand on 
cerwnony, so I immediately went and called for Mr. Bowling's 
horses. They were fortibcoming, and in ten minutes afber Boss bul 
left, I also was on the road to Lcmdon. 

His preparations, however, had been so well made, that at every 
stage I had the vexation to les^ii that my late companion, im- 
proving his advantage, left me^ai a greater distance. As I passed 
through Highgate Archway, I sOTrowfolly marked the opening of ■ 
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a new morning. It was broad daylight when I reached. 
London. 

By anticipation, my reposrt had been commenced; I connected > 
and continued it on the road; so that, when I met Boss, I was 
enabled to boast that what I had done exceeded in length anything, 
he had written. 

^' But it was old news/* ssdd he ; '' mine was ' Exclusive IntelL 
ligenoe.' '* 



LAST WORDS 

Hb knelt beside her dying bed ; 

"Speak, daughter, speak 1" the old man said ; 

And she, " 'Tis dark ; where is he — ^where ? 

I fain would smooth his wavy hair." 

/* O leave me not, my child," he said ; 

And she, " I know when I am dead, 

You'll let him for a little space 

Gaze on my still and shrouded £eu3e." 

** Child, he is here," the father said. 

Her. feeble arms she open spread. 

Her lips to his she strove to press, 

And clasped him in a mute caress. 

** Forgive!" the father cried, " forgive ! 

To be his wife wilt thou not live ?" 

*' I do forgive, and bless," — she said. 

Her eyelids flutter'd, she was dead I 

Poor lover ! poorer father ! he 

Through life that thin white face will see. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BERMUDA DURING THE 

AMERICAN WAR AND YELLOW FEVER 

I WAS in the Bermuda islands during the most eventful year in 
the peaceful lives of the inhabitants of those bright and sunny- 
spots on the wide Atlantic. The great notoriety which Nassau, 
New Providence, gained as a rendezvous for blockade-runners 
during the late civil war in America, led to that port being closely 
watched by federal cniisers, and consequently very naturally 
iiduced blockade-running-uspeculators to look out for other places 
&om which to carry on their venturesome, but very lucrative trade. 

Bermuda was particularly wdil suited for this purpose, lying in 
the middle of the Atlantic, and surrounded by coral ree£s at nine 
miles distance from the shore, to attempt to pass which, withbut an 
island pilot, would prove ruinous to any vessel drawing even five 
feet of water. The blockade-runners being provided each with a 
pilot, could set at deKance the efforts of the federal cruisers when 
they had once sighted the land— darting into a labyrinth of rocks, 
winding and turning at every moment, escaping destruction by a 
few feet, they could easily escape from the fastest vessel in the 
Federal navy. So in a short time Bermuda almost surpassed 
Nassau as a blockade-running dep6t. 

The inhabitants of Bermuda say there are there three hundred 
and sixty-five islands (an island for every day in the year) ; but I 
am inclined to believe this to be a happy delusion of theirs, as I 
could never approach that number, even when I counted every 
rock which appeared above water. There are a hundred and one 
islands upon which trees grow, and forty or fifty of which are 
inhabitated. The Main island, St. George's island, Tucker's 
island, Ireland island, and Boasy island, comprise the principal 
islands of Bermuda. The residence of the governor is at the capital, 
Hamilton, on the Main island ; but St. George's is the commercial 
town, owing to its having a good harbour, perfectly land-locked, 
and of considerable size and depth. 

The blockade-running business was altogether confined to St 
Cteorge's, which caused great jealousy to the Hamiltonians. There 
were rival newspapers on those two islands (Main Island and St. 
George's), and they carried on a perpetual war upon one another, 
taking the American style of personal abuse as their standard* 
All this, no doubt, increased the sale of their papers, and was very 
interesting to the old inhabitants ; but to a stranger like myself it 
appeared highly ridiculous. 

Previous to the American civil war the Bermudians lived by the 
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cultivation of early vegetables for the New York markets, the 
manufEicture of arrowroot, and the various business that a large 
naval station creates. There was but one regiment of Infantry, 
and a company of Artillery and Engineers there. I had almost 
forgotten to mention that during the winter season a great number 
of disabled vessels put into St. George's, and many were wrecked 
on the reefs, so that wreckers made a fair trade. There was also 
a good business to be done by fishermen ; and a few years ago 
Eermuda was a large convict station, and of course the convicts had 
to be fed, and the profit of all they consumed went into the pockets 
of the islanders. All the roads and public buildings, fortifications, 
&c., were built by the convicts, and some of these works must have 
taken a very great expense of time and labour. 

The scenery of the Bermuda islands is beautiful beyond 
description. They are of coral formation, and consequently, there 
is only a foot or a foot and a-half of soil covering the peculiar sort 
of sandstone of which tlie islands are composed. The only trees of 
any size that are to be seen are the cedars, and all the islands are 
covered with them. They grow sometimes firom the tops of houses 
and walls. Of the smaller sorts, oleandra and geranium predomi. 
nate: The appearance of groups of these little islands, covered 
with the graceful cedar, and the bright red and white oleandra, and 
the various coloured geraniums, in the midst of the glassy, pea- 
green water, with the branching coral visible at any depth under- 
neath, is exceedingly lovely. 

On Tucker's Island there are canes of considerable size and 
singular beauty. It is here that Tom Moore's gourd- tree is, which 
stiLl bears his name. It is a lovely spot, shaded from the rays of 
the sun by dense foliage, and walled in by high hedges of 
geraniums, which here grow to several feet in height ; soft and 
mossy under foot, leading down to a fine sandy beach, upon which 
are strewn curious shells and bright-tinted seaweeds, only to be met 
with on coral islands. 

The population is about eleven thousand, a little more that half 
of whom are white men, and the remainder coloured. It was only 
thirty-five years since they were emancipated here. I only met 
with a few old negroes who remembered having seen slaves, and 
they said they regretted ever having been freed on their own 
account, but rejoiced that their children were free. They said, very 
truly, if they were slaves they would now in their old age have no 
work to do. The Bermudian, black or white, is not long-lived ; 
it is rare to see a man over sixty y^ars of age, 

I have seen negroes in the northern and southern States of 
America, in the West Indies, and in Canada, as slaves and as freed- 
men 5 and I must say that the Bermuda negro is far superior to 
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any I have seen. He is civil, aaul industrious when he gets aay^ 
start in life I that is, if he has a plot of land or a small ^op ; but 
when he is only a working man he is as lazy and improvident as 
his fellows elsewhere, though always more polite. I acoount for 
this in the following manner. There were no laige plantations at 
Bermuda, and the bondage was but a nominal one ; and, owing to 
the large proportion of white people with whom the slaves were in 
daily and constant intercourse, they beeame civilised ; and after 
tihey were freed, the legislature establi&Aied a very thorough i^stem 
of general education. I never met a black man in Bermuda who 
oould not read and write. They have a great taste for music, and 
are always singing and playing on musical instruments. The 
morality of the coloured race is very low. Certainly they are as a 
rule sober and honest, and four policemen were found sufficient, pre. 
vious.'^to the blockade business, to keep the peace in the whole of 
the Bermudas ; but then, while the population is increasing, the 
number of marriages is on the decrease. 

'* A change came o'er the spirit of the dream " of the deepy 
islanders when the first blockade-runner made its appearance in. 
ttie still waters of St. George's harbour, where, except upon the 
day when the fortnightly West Indian mail steamer called in for a 
few hours, nothing was to be seen but an occasional fishing boat^ 
or the commissariat boat, going down to the dockyard and Boar 
Island. Now, all was stir and bustle, and King Cotton was to 
bring health and happiness to all except the unlucky soldier, who 
would only have to pay more for any little comforts he might buy 
with his scanty pay. Day after day more vessels arrived ; ships 
came from En^and, from Halifax (Nova Scotia), and from New 
York and Boston ; for although the Yankee might disapprove of the 
attonpt to run into '^ Dixie" the means of assisting his brothers in 
l^e south in their efforts to rend asunder the starry banner, yet the 
almighty dollar stifled any qualms of conscience, and he sent his 
share of flour and biscuits in American flour-barrels, and salted 
beef in kegs. More steamers ; and now commenced the painting of 
their hulls of a slate colour, the better to evade the vigilance of the> 
lynx-eyed look.outs, on board the blockading squadrons off 
Charleston and Wilmington* 

Hundreds of strangers arrived ; the one hotel was crowded and 
every house became a lodging-house. New warehouses were built ; 
mountains of snowy cotton were piled up in all directions. Every 
steamer coming from the south brought crowds of southern famiUes^ 
who, tired of the wear and har^hips which they had to endure^, 
were glad of the opportuiaity of running the blockade, and eventually 
aijoying the blessings of peace. 

New shops were opened on. every side, and tents and booths: 
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covered the hills, upon which, a few weeks before, nothing was to^ 
be seen but the sweet-scented sage-plant, and blossoming geranium. 
The island was soon filled with Jews ; and, in feet, men of all 
conntries were to be seen there; The original Bermudian was lost 
in- the crowd. 

In nmny respects the Bermudian resembles the American ; like 
him, uses the same slangy expressions, and the same peculiarity of 
intonating his words through the nose ; but, alas ! he lacks the un- 
tiring energy and enterprise which characterise their fellow-country- 
men of Washington. Li Bermuda a man of old family and con- 
siderable property does not consider it derogatory to his social posi*. 
tion to stand behind a counter and retail goods to all purchasers ; 
Tvill send his sons and daughters to Europe to obtain the best 
education that money can procure, and they will return and d» 
likewise. This is, to a certain extent, the same ia Canada, and in 
all new countries: 

A new regiment arriving at Bermuda cannot understand this, 
and the officers are puzzled to know where the nice people live, of 
whom the going-out regiment spoke so favourably. They say, 
" every body seems to be in trade here ;" but aftjer awhile their 
prejudices are blunted, and they find that trade does not make the 
Bermudian gentleman less a gentleman, or a worse fellow. 

The Bermudians have no enterprise ; a great portion of their 
trade was firom the wrecking business, and vessels putting in in 
distress, and yet year after year they saw all that business go to 
St. Thomas and Nassau, because there were no means of repairing 
disabled vessels in Bermuda. Vessels came in and got some tem- 
porary repairs done, and then sailed for one of the latter places, 
where there were dry and floating docks. A few hundred pounds 
would have remedied this, and there was no lack of money in 
Bermuda. Again, they have been for thirty years talking about 
connecting the main island with St. George's by a causeway, and 
yet up to 1864 not a stone was laid. 

It is not at all to be wondered at that the stranger took most 
of the business out of the hands of the sleepy inhabitants. The- 
price of provisions rose as if a famine was in the land. The wages 
of the negroes varied firom ten to sixteen shillings a day, and the 
hotel charges were most exorbitant. So, for two or three months 
in the year 1863, everything went very smoothly for the Bermuda 
blockade-runners, not a steamer was caught, and money was made 
faster than ever at a gold digging. The negroes struck for a pound 
a day, and when it was refused to them they set fire to the southern 
cotton, and about forty thousand pounds worth was destroyed. 

There was a Confederate States agent (Major W.) and a 
staff of officials from the Eichmond War Office at this time at St. 
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George's. They had an arBenal and stores of every description^ 
which they shipped by the blockade-runners on the outward trip. 
The harbour was fall of steamers flying the Confederate flag. 

The feeling of the Bermudians was strongly in favour of ^ the 
Southern cause — ^I might say, wildly so ; and the American oonfiul's 
iflag was frequently pulled down, and finally the flag-staff was found 
broken. 

Some Yankee visitors arrived in St. George's, and finding it 
very unpleasant to have the secession flag planted in their £a.ces on 
every occasion, and in the hotels and boarding-houses hearing 
nothing bnt abuse of Yankees and Y^nkeedom, they removed their 
habitation to Hamilton, at which place there is a very fine hotel, 
kept by a Yankee, and conducted on Yankee principles. Soon 
lifter they left St. George's an inoffensive individual came to stop at 
the hotel, and the people there heard that he was a Yankee spy, 
and asked him to leave. A crowd collected outside the hotel, and 
the poor fellow would have been '^roughly handled, only {hat some 
of us formed an escort for him until he was well on his way to 
Hamilton. The i^ortunate man was never in America, and had 
no bias to one side or the other ; so his surprise was great when we 
informed him of the danger he was in. 

On the 4th of July, the great festival of all Americans, there 
was a picnic given by the blockade-runners on Tucker's Island, 
and they very properly selected that part of the island where Tom 
Moore's calabash tree is. We visited the canes and roamed about 
the island for some time, and then had dinner under the shade of 
the trees ; and after dinner there was a great deal of speeching, 
proposing of toasts, &c. ** The Cause of Southern Independence," 
" Queen Victoria's Health," &c., were proposed ; and " Bixie," the 
national hymn of the land, sang very lively, standing up. In the 
ovening we had a very pleasant sail back to St. George's. 

A few days after this pic-nic, the " Florida," of great renown 
as a southern privateer, arrived under the command of Captain 
Moffit, of the Confederate States navy, and anchored in St. 
•George's Harbour. This steamer has been described as a low, 
xakish-looking craft, and she certainly well-deserved that description. 
There was something very mischievous-looking about her whole 
appearance, that would at once strike the eye of even the most 
ordinary landsman. She carried six 84's, and a hundred-pounder 
-swivel gun, and a crew of about a hundred and fifty, the greater 
number of whom were EngKsh sailors, many of tbem old men-of- 
war's men. They had been at sea for several months, and had 
taken some prizes, and on their arrival at Bermuda, were paid their 
arrears of pay and their shares of prize-money, and p3rmitted to go 
ashore by detachments. 
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When it is taken into consideration that they had been so long 
at sea, and the adventurous sort of life they were leading, together 
with the fact that they had plenty of money in then: pockets, their 
conduct was very good. The soldiers of the regiment, in garrison, 
had a theatre, and on the arrival of the *' Florida," it was crowded 
with sailors. The band played "Dixie," out of compliment to 
them, and they were in high good-humour. The officers y^tq 
entertained by the governor and the military messes. 

When the ** Florida" arrived, she saluted the fort at St. 
George's, and as the guns rang out in reply from the fort, the 
excitement of the Southern men on the island was very great. 
It was the first time their flag was saluted by a foreign power. 

All through the winter of 1863, the blockade-running increased^ 
and a great number of the steamers were captured. They could 
only run in on the dark nights ; so that during half the month they 
had to remain at Bermuda at anchor, and as the dark nights 
approached, there was preparation and stir amongst them, and 
then, one by one, they sailed out of the harbour with the good- 
wishes of all they left behind them. 

One day, early in 1864, I joined a fishing party, and having 

obtained a good boat and a few native fishermen, we sailed beyond 

the reefs and cast our lines- We had not been there long when we 

saw two steamers approaching from the southwards, which we soon 

discovered to be a blockade-runner with a Yankee cruiser in chase. 

They headed straight for us, and in a few moments we saw a cloud 

of white smoke, followed by the report of a gun, which was repeated 

every two or three minutes for some time. The cruiser seemed to 

gain on the blockade-runner, but they were both now so close to the 

reefe that the pursued one had a certainty of escaping if the 

pursuer could not succeed in hitting it between wind and water. 

The blockade-runner was soon up with us, and as it passed us, we 

stood in our boat waving our hats and cheering. The captain was 

ordering the flags to be hoisted in defiance of his Yankee enemy, 

and all on board returned our cheers. On came the Yankee 

cruiser, and presently " bang " went a shot over our hekds, which 

plung^ into the water several yards astern of the intended prize. 

Our boatmen threw themselves flat in the bottom of the boat, and 

nothing could persuade them to get up and assist us in getting the 

boat out of the line of fire. The blockade-runner was now safe, as 

it was inside the reefs ; and as'the Yankee passed us we indulged in 

a little quiet joking, which they did not seem to approve of. Vast 

numbers of Southern prisoners, who had escaped from Northern 

prisons, arrived daily, and the accounts they gave of their 

adventures while travelling through the States, after their escape, 

was very interesting. Amongst the number was General John 
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Morgan, of the Confederate States historic army, who succeeded in 
making a tunnel through which he escaped from his cell in the 
Ohio Fenitentiaxy, and after many adventures reached Canada, 
where he met with friends who assisted him in reaching Bermuda. 
Xi^utenant Brain, of the Confederate States navy, was also here 
. about this time. He seized the United States steamer " Chesapeake," 
ati Portland (Maine), with a crew of some twenty men, who took 
passage on board, and at night took command of the vessel from 
the officers by force. He afterwards seized and burned the 
-" Roanoke " by similar means. He is now in prison in New York, 
awaitii^ trial on the charge of murder and piracy, although he was 
at the time of those acts a commissioned officer in the service of a 
l)elligerent. As the warm weather came on, rumours of yellow 
fever at Nassau were wafted about, and the 'Mudians looked 
.serious, for there] were vessels daily arriving ^om that port, ajid 
the chances were that St. George's would not escape the 
epidemic. The town was dreadfully crowded at this time, and not 
. 'Over dean, so there were good reasons for being alarmed. There 
were as many as twelve sailors sleeping in one room in many of 
the lodging-houses, and altogether a more unpleasant place for 
fever to break out in could not well be imagined. 

It was the interest of the merchant to hide the fact of yellow 
fever being in the island, as in that case the blockade-running 
would be transferred from their shores ; so when the fever did break 
out, it was said that they contrived to keep it secret, how truly will 
never be known. 

The first case was that of a sailor who came from Nassau, .and 
contrived to get. ashore while his ship was in quarantine ; this case 
-was followed by many others within a few days, and before a week 
was over there was a panic. I met a Jew who came by the mail 
steamer from Halifax, and I never before witnessed fear so visibly 
depicted upon the human countenance as upon his, when he heard 
the exaggerated stories of death from the much-dreaded yellow 
Ja£k. He went back to the steamer after being an hour on shone, 
and took passage to St. Thomas, although his business was in 
Bermuda, and I afterwards heard that he died on the passage to 
Ihat island. 

Day after day the number of deaths increased, and all the 
blockade-runners left the isdand,<all business was stopped, and the 
rush to get away was tremendous. A vessel leaving the island &r 
any place was crowded with runaways, glad to get accommodation 
anywhere on board, and very often tiie fever broke out on boaxd, 
and they ^red ^orse than if they had remained. 

There was a man stopping at the hotel at this time who hud.a 
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.gieat iKKrror of yellow Jaxk, and e^ery momiiig at breakfaBt he 
could tell tiie exact niimber of deaths during the night in the town, 
and would speak of nothing else but that disagreeable sulject. At 
:last the fever broke out in the hoi^e, and he disiqppeared, and was 
never again heard of. He may have gone mad, and committed 
suicide, or, still more likely, hid himself upon one of the vessels 
leaving, when he had failed to obtain a passage. Day by day our 
numbers in the hotel became less, and the table d'hdte^ that used to 
be so crowded, had now but three or four covers laid. It was 
melancholy to walk about the deserted streets and see the empty 
harbour, lately so full of ships. There was a foetid odour in the 
air, and everjrthing had a plague-stricken appearance. 

The doctors were conq)letely eclipsed by the native nurse% some 
of whom went about paying professional visits, and giving orders to 
the other nurses to carry out. The military suffered most at this 
sickly season — ^and, poor fellows, they were most to be pitied. 
They had no means of running away ; they did not come these 
through any hope of gain ; tiiey did not benefit by the wealth which 
the new trade brought to the island ; they were serving out the 
time of thfflr exile, and for them thare was no escape, '* their*s but 
to do and die." 

JFun^nds on every side ; the dead march constantly sounding ; 
every day hearing of the death of some acquaintance, it was truly a 
gloomy place, ^d yet it was a beautiful spot, but deadly as it was 
beautiful. 

There was a discharged Irish soldier in St. Greorge's, a devout 
worshipper at the shrine of Bacchus — indeed, he was seldom to be 
seen sober, and when he had drunk himself into stupidity, he would 
lie under the cedars to sleep. In this state he was found by some 
negroes who were employ^ by the corporation to bury the dead, 
and conveyed by them -to the graveyard, as they thought him dead, 
and thought he had died from yellow fever. They laid him down 
close by one of the graves, dug in the sandstone soil, and went to 
bring a shovel, &c., to bury him. During their absence he awoke 
from his drunken slumber, and when he saw them returning, and 
divined their object, he set upon them like a wild beast, and nearly 
killed one of them. Many stories were current of sailors having 
been buried alive in this manner. 

The military were moved from island to island, and encamped 
but with no good result ; they still continued to die. Medical 
oflficers were sent from Canada ; all of whom took the fever, and one 
half died. At last when the fever had spent its force, and had 
almost disappeared, the troops were taken in military transports to 
Halifax. The graveyards were filled, and hundreds of graves are 
to be seen outside the walls. 
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As the cold weather approached the yellow fever disappeared, 
and the blockade-runners' once more made their appearance, the 
troops returned from Halifax, and all the Jews and motlej 
adventurers were once more to be seen crowding the narrow streets 
of St. George's. 

H. O'Brien. 



AMYAS LEIGH ON LUNDT ISLAND 

Vide ** Westward Ho 1" by Kingsley. 

He stood upon the beetling diff, three hundred feet on high ; 

And turned his sightless eyes around to earth, and sea, and sky. 

Borne on the blast, the Atlantic wave, with drifting crest of snow, 

Came rolling in, surge upon surge, and lashed the rocks below ; 

The sesrbird wailed, the west-wind roared the granite clefts among ; 

The blind sea-captain's bursting heart welcomed that stormy song. 

The glorious day was night for him, dark was God's blessed sun ; 

Shrouded in gloom, for evermore, the sailor's work was done. 

But he hailed the breeze that fanned his cheek from far-off western lands. 

And a dream of other climes and days comes o'er him where he stands. 

"Methought," he said, " I sailed away far from sweet Devon's shore. 

Borne by the faithful trade wind that may never waft me more. 

The islands of the tropic main shone in their beauty rare : 

Would God that I might see them now I — Me made this world so fair ! 

The blue wave rolled, my good ship flew ; it was a glorious show, 

As onward in my happy dream we sailed right * westward ho I' 

Then seemed to rise before my sight that mountain, towering grand. 

The giant barrier that guards Caraccas' northern strand : 

And there beneath La Guayra's heights his palace rose in pride ; 

Comrades ! I saw her once again, she walked there by His side. 

Next in my dream, ten fathom deep, the Spanish galleon lay ; 

And all around, her crew asleep until the judgment day. 

But he sat at his cabin board, amid his warrior train ; 

Before him lay each man his sword, brave gentlemen of Spain I 

* A health to her I loved and lost I A health !' I heard him call ; 

* Pledge me, my Rose, my darling wife ; drink deep, brave gallants all V 
So may they rest, my task is done, my deadly feud is o'er ; 

A stricken, sightless, helpless man, may draw the sword no more." 

WR. H» 
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THE COMMISSIONAIRE 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS/* "A BOHEMLA^N'S 

BUDGET," &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

I MEET THE COMMISSIONAIRE. 

I MET the Comtoissionaire in the sitting-room of a literary firiend^ 
for whom he had been negotiating a loan ; the said loan having been 
obtained on fair and reasonable collateral security. When I 
knocked at my friend's door in Jermyn-street, and entered the. 
room, after having been bidden to do so in a voice of thunder, I 
saw my Commissionaire hastily pocketing the legal document^ 
consisting of a bit of thin pasteboard, about an inch-atid-a-half 
square. 

"Hallo, Frank! — ^you, is it?" said Colton, a classic and a 
clever fellow, in whom I infinitely believed. ** You can hand that 
over here, Jobson. No secrets from Frank." 

Jobson, as I found afterwards, was my friend's Commissionaire^ 
— a useful fellow, who carried his notes for him, got his qheques— 
when he had any — cashed, took his linen to be got up, got up* 
early himself to assist him in getting his luggage to his cab, and. 
cleaned his boots, when he went out of town early in the momiogy 
as literary men often have to do ; went on secret missions to his 
uncles, and dodged publishers with notes. 

** Not a prepossessing beggar, any how !" I said to myself. 

Despite his medals on his not over-clean uniform, he looked,, 
with his ragged, sandy moustache and bloodshot eyes, about a»^ 
wretched an old ragamuffin as ever was trusted to fetch a 
" penn'orth " of snuff in a silver snuff-box. His nose was like a. 
pomegranate ^fter a protracted spree, and he smelt of stale 
tobacco. 

' * I hadn't got a ' ha'penny,' and so they gave me fivepence 
ha'penny in coppers," said Jobson, going on with the business I 
had interrupted, and puttiti^ a handful of gold, silver, and copper, 
on the table. 

"Oh, d ! that is, never mind the coppers," said Colton. 

" Stop 1 get out of this, and come again in an hour." 

** Hold hard about that !" said a voice belonging to a tall, fine- 
looking fellow, close shaven, all but a thick, bushy moustache, 
which hid any expression his face might have received from hi& 
3— L B 
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mouth, and who had entered the room just as Jobson was going. 
*' Hold hard about that, Colton ! I want him to take a note to the 
* Bangham.' " 

"He can take two, my dear boy, if you like!" returned 
Oolton. ** Only, I thought we had done with that lot." 

"We? Not I, old fellow!" said the new-comer, with a 
sinister smile. 

" Bangham ! — that lot !" I thought — ** but it is^no business of 
mine." ^ 

The note was despatched, and tossed over to the Commissionaire 
with a meaning look, and a " Wait for an answer, will you, and 
bring it here !" 

•* This is the friend I chum with in these lodgings," said 
Colton, after the Commissionaire had departed on his errand. 
^'L3^ me introduce you two." 

This having been done, Bennett — that was the name of the 
oHier occupant of the apartments, proposed beer, and an hour 
passed away easily in discussing it, together with literary chaff 
about the mysterious Babington White, and other prevailing 
topics. 

Jobson, the Commissionaire, soon returned, bringing a pink 
little note with him, which Bennett gloated over mightily, and I 
took my leave, thinking it was a poor life, after all, which literary 
men of Bohemian tendencies were doomed to — that of loafing in 
lodgings, with no domestic female influence, except such as was 
brought to bear by a grasping landlady. I thought rather feelingly on 
the subject, as I had recently come to London lodgings, and was 
xmdergoing a Bohemian existence myself, but without its com. 
panionship. 

" Those Commissionaires must be uncommonly useftd," I 
tiiought, *'when a fellow has a lot of writing to do at home, and 
does not want to go out." 

So it struck me that 1 wanted several little things doing to 
sundry garments, and determined to employ my friend's Com- 
missionaire for the future, to go between my tailor, my bootmaker, 
and my lodgings. That same evening I was fortunate enough to 
almost literally tumble over him in the Strand, which is to be 
accounted for by his trying to walk on^ both sides of the road at 
once, producing thereby an eccentric motion, calculated to impede 
the progress of passers-bye. 

"Where the blazes are you pushing ? Here — hi — I know you/* 
he said, balancing himself against the lamp-post nearest to the 
establishment where wine in the wood is retailed at threepence- 
hal^enny the gill ; " I know you; come 'ere, can't yer? D'y^^r 
tirink I wanter rob yer ? Hi !" 
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I walked cm as rapidly as possible, turning round by theohurdh 
and into the Strand Theatre, thinking : — 

' ' Well, confound the fellow's impud^ioe I Why do old soldiers 
drink 1 and how do they manage to live so long withal V* 

It snowed hard when I left the theatre at eleven o'clock and 
before the last piece was finished ; and I found him leaning against 
the doorway, and evidently waiting for me. 

" Hi ! — I saw yer go in — I want yer. Lend us sixpence." 

** Tell you what, my friend," I said, ** I'll give you in diarge 
directly if I have any more nonsense ; go home and get sober." 

I hurried away as much amused as angry, at ihe fellow's im- 
pertinence : he following as wdl as he could, demanding tiie 
loan of sixpence. Turning up Catherine-street, however, I soon 
speedily distanced him, and was soon at ease under the hospitaUe 
roofofthe" Albion.", 

Next morning having to meet at the ' ' Bangham' ' an inqiecunbus 
baronet, I found Mr. Commissionaire in tiie hall, awaiting an 
answer to a note he handed the porter. 

" Oh 1 good morning, sir," he said, " I humbly beg your pardon 
for annoying you last night, sir ; but, sir, I was 'toxicated, sir ; I 
remember all about it, sir; but some gents as I did a job for treated 
me at the * Wellington, 'j sir; and I hope you'll excuse it, sir." 

" Well, — ^but what business have you to stop me in the street, 
and try to borrow money, even if you were 'toxicated, as you say?" 

" Don't know, sir; fool, sir! I think, sir." 

He did look such a penitent old scarecrow that I could hardly 
forbear smiling, and was passing on wh^i he took hold of my arm 
and saki: 

*^ Such a laark going on here ; Mister Bennett has sent me with 
another note." 

He delivered himself of this with an amazing succession of winks 
and nods, ending with a grin so diabolical tiiat I could only stai^e 
at him in actual astonishment. 

*^ The note's for the t'other one to-day," he continued ; ** She's 
reading of it now — she is." 

" There is no answer to the note," said the the hall porter, 
coming up to where we stood. "You are to say there is no 
answer." 

** Good morning, sir,*' said the Commissionaire, with another 
horrible grin ; and away he went, leaving a smell of fusty tobacoo 
behind him — which made me think of the devil suddenly disappear* 
ing, amidst fumes of sulphur — ^leaving me to my reflectic«s, which 
were something like these — 

''Perhaps the jxwr fellow got a bullet in the head at that 
terrible battle of Inkermann, of which he also carries a reminiscence 
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on his breast in the shape of a medal — I'll ask my friend Colton 
about him." 

That same evening I sat alone in my room, trying to write an 
article for a new magazine, and wondering whether it would be 
accepted or returned unread, with a printed form filled up in ink 
by the office-boy, and commencing with, " The editor's compli- 
ments," who declines it on the ground of ''unsuitabUity," or 
whether, as is often the most disgraceful case, the office would keep, 
but not accept my copy, and also retain possession of the postage- 
stamps repeatedly sent to insure its success. 

I was thinking how literary men form themselves into cliques, 
sets, coteries, circles, the members of which swear by one another^ 
write of each other's latest productions — even though it be most 
abject rot — in the newspapers of which they axe the most impartial 
and worthy critics, endeavour to smother any claims to public 
favour possessed by those who belong to a different set, and who do 
more to bring the Victorian age of literature into contempt than 
all the morbid sensational writing in the world. I'm not virtuous 
like Malvolio, nor do I want the Bohemian tribe of authors to go 
without their cakes and ale ", but I loathe the system by which a 
man or woman either, who has the ability and the wish to obtain 
the ''plebeian ambition," an *' honest living" by the pen, is 
shouldered to the wall by writers who have not the honesty to live 
in garrets and write; but who sit in furnished apartments, for 
which they owe large arrears of rent, who sponge upon their friends, 
frequent publichouse bars, use the freedom of the press behind the 
scenes of theatres where leg pieces are most in vogue, and loaf back 
to their lodgings early in the morning to write about the iniquities 
of Dr. Colenso, or to fall into raptures over the Queen's school- 
girlish book, or to preach in print crocodile morality generally. I 
was trying to write an article, with that success 'which an over- 
powering feeling that it would be, "declined with thanks," or 
condemned as unsuitable, and the knowledge that I had no friend 
at court, is calculated to inspire, when, after a thundering knock at 
the door, in walked the Commissionaire again, but not in uniform,, 
and if he looked like a scarecrow before, he was one now, for his 
coat seemed to be held together like Augustus Tomlinson's nosegay,* 
with a piece of string only ; and as to his trousers, the ventilation 
and daylight in that quarter was more than considerable, suggesting 
that the abolition of the window- tax, as applied to peripatetic indi- 
viduals, was a real evil. 

" Please, sir," he said, " I took the liberty of coming to ask you 
a favour, sir. Could you give my wife any washing to do, sir ? She. 

• " Paul Clifford." by Lord Lytton: 
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lias been used to getting up hofficers* linen, sir, and would do 'em 
well, sir, and thank you kindly." 

** Hem ! — where's your umforml'* 

*' It's — er — Saturday night, sir." 

•' I know ; but what of that V* 

" Always take 'em in on a Saturday night, sir, and fetch 'em 
out again on Monday, when I want 'em. 

** Well, but that tale won't do," I returned. " I have heard 
of poor people fetching their Sunday clothes otU on Saturday, and 
taking them in again on Monday; but your way is just the 
opposite." 

** Yes, sir — that's it, sir. You see, if I keep my uniform and 
medals at home on Sunday, my old woman takes them to * leavin'- 
shop.' " 

*' Oh ! and this is the immaculate getter-up of officers' linen, 
who has the ambition to take charge of some of mine. She might 
get my shirts up a little higher than would be esteemed de- 
■sirable." 

*'She dursent, sir! — she dursent! Try her, sir! Tm 'spon- 
sible? I pay eight shillin' odd to th' office ev'ry month, before 
I'm allowed to stand for hire. Mr. Colton knows me, sir — ^many's 
the things he's trusted me with. I asked him your address, and 
he gave it me d'rectly." 

" Well," I thought, " I cannot be far wrong with this fellow ; 
he's subject to the rules of the staflf-office, and is liable to be 
-dismissed the corps of Commissionaires if he misconducts himself." 

And as I did want some washing done, and my landlady 
charged extravagant prices, I told him to call at eight o'clock on 
the following morning, and knock at my bedroom-door, when it 
should be ready for him. I gave him a note for Colton, bade him 
•good night, and resumed my writing. He went out thanking me, 
and I was alone once more — alone to try to pursue my task — ^to try 
to write for money and for an existence, in fact. I was learning what 
a dififerent thing it was to write as an amateur, and receive the 
applause of admiring friends who formed your limited circle, and to 
vmte for your daily bread, without knowing a publisher, without a 
friend either able or willing to give you a single literary introducj 
tion. I only knew, at that time, one literary man in London, 
•Colton — a clever journalist, a poet, and occasional magazine writer 
— ^but he was an erratic, ofif-hand sort of fellow, a jolly companion, 
but the last man in the world to introduce an outsider to his 
literary circle, or to lend him a helping hand by imparting either 
information or advice. When I once asked him what course I 
ought to take to get known as a magazine writer, all the informa- 
tion I got was — 
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'' Write away like blazes^ my dear boy ! send your copy to the 

editors " 

"Just SO;" said I, eagerly interrupting him; ''exactly; and 

then •' 

"Why, and then you must wait and— starve!" he returned, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. " I've been awfully hard up my- 
self—confoundedly so — and lived for years God knows how ! Here, 
never mind that now ; let's go and have some beer !" 

Jk&er this I never asked his advice; but. when some trifling 
successes had cheered me on, many months beyond the time I am 
speaking of, he took credit for introducing me into life, and tried to 
borrow money. 

"Please, sir, Mr. Burnett's having such a spree at the 
'Bangham!'" said a voice I knew; and the Commissionaire's 
ragged, door-mat head was thrust into the room, the door having 
been opened with a nerve- thrilling jerk—" such a spree !" 

The head was as suddenly withdrawn, before I could speak, 
and when I went to the top of the stairs with the laudable purpose 
of swearing at its interesting owner, he was gone. 

** Well," I said to myself, when I had got back again to my 
room, "if he comes that polite dodge again with his ugly head, 
I'll shie the sofa-pillow at it! He's an exceedingly eccentric 
article, and may bring me some more important news in the 
course of the evening. What the devil do I care for Bennett's 
having a spree ? He may have a lot of them, if he likes. But, 
hang it ! I must finish my article, although it does seem ghastly 
rubbish to me ; but I've been asked for a sensational tale for the 
* Shilling Potterer,' and it shall have one. The * Sanguinary 
Barber ' isn't a bad title, though. I'll just stick in the ghost, and 
the ghost shall stick somebody else; — a barbarous idea, buir— 
hallo ! there again, eh V* And as the door was very slowly opened, 
I threw the sofeupiUow at my landlady's head ! 

"Well, I'm sure! if this is what I'm to expect, you had 
better look after your own fire when you're out," she said. 

** It wasn't your head I was aiming at, but one not half so 
'.haodsome; in|iact, I expected a Commissionaire, and as you 
€^ned the door without knocking, I did not suppose it was you." 

This was meant to be a quiet rap at my curious landlady, who 
was i n the habit, whenever my back was turned, of perusing my 
Mn^*9 letters, and m^noranda. 

**I thought you was out. I heard the street-doop bang, and 
.came to attend to the fire, so that it should be right when you 
came in, sir ; and I've brought some more oil for the lamp, as 
you!ll perhaps want to sit up; and have you borrowed mj 
umberellal" 
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"No, my dear Mrs. Thievums, I've not boircfwed your 
* umberella,' and mine stands in the comer, as you may see." 

" Perhaps the Major has got it, then ; anyhow it's gone ofiF the 
landing." 

" I saw a dropsical one in the stand, this morning, with a few 
of its ribs fractured. I have no doubt that the major would be too 
delisted to take it to the Army and Navy Club, and introduce it 
to his friends." 

" Go along with you !" replied the mollified matron, vigoroudy 
poking the fireplace, which was, as usual, choked with rubbishing 
small coal, such as is supplied by lodging-house keepers to thebr 
customers, at the rate of a shilling a scuttle. ''Go along with 
your nonsense, I don't mean that one ; I mean my new silk (Hie, 
with an ivory handle. And I'm going out, and want it ; and it 
rains, and I 'aint got another, that's the orkardness of it." 

** Well, Mrs. Thievums, I'm only just going to Raggett's, at 
the comer, to get a glass of Kennett ale, so when I come back you 
shall have mine ; and, as I cannot attend to tiie fire very well 
when I am out, I must ask you to try if you can get that valuable 
slate into a moderate blaze by the time I come back," I said^ 
putting on my hat shivering, for though it was only the beginning 
of September, there was a dampness in the atmosphere, which, wiii. 
the want of decent fires, seemed to freeze my blood. 

** Slate! why they're the best ," said Mrs. Thievums, 

banging away at the grate in a huff. But I was off before she 
couM give me their illegitimate parentage. 

While in Raggett's bar, I thought I saw an individual 
amazingly like my Commissionaire, go hurredly out by a far door. 
I wajs not quite sure, however, and soon torgoi the occurrence. 



CHAPTER n. 

TR3SATS OF SHABBY LITERATURE. 

I SAW him next morning though, as soon as I opened jny eyaiiy 
sitting in the arm-chair by tiie table in my bed-room, reac^bi!^ my 
•* Saturday Review," and smoking one of my particular dgaxets. 
It was usual for me to leave my door unlocked, on purpose ta 
allow of the house^bcrjr brin^g my letters into tiie room^ amdi 
placing them on tib0 table, instead ci knocking at the door aad 
-waking me at what I de^xied an unreasonable hour, after sittii:^ 
up half the night, writing. After a prolonged stare at my invadtf , 
-which be responded to by one of his stock grins, I took the liberty 
of asking him how long he had been watching my vigils. 
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" Qot here at half-past seven, sir, and now it's t^n ; but we 
only charges sixpence an hour for waitin', sir." 

" Why, do you mean to say you're going to charge me for the 
time you've been here?" 

"Well, sir, I don't know that I am; but you told me to be 
Iwre by eight o'clock, sir." 

** Isn't this Sunday? — of course it was to-morrow I meant you 
to come — ^not to-day ; besides, I can't attend to you now — ^I want to 
'Catch the next Richmond 'bus. If I was not up, and you wished 
to wait, you should have gone into the sitting-room ; and, d— n 
you, bring your own tobacco next time." 

** All right, sir ! Pve been in the next room and seen to the 
fire — very bad coal, sir, I could supply you cheaper— kettle's on, 
and you can have your tea as soon as you like, sir ; and if you 
like," he said, as a brilliant idea seemed to strike him, ^' I'll shave 
you." 

" I have no doubt you will if I give you half an opportunity, 
my respected friend," I returned, " but if you will condescend to 
pet out of this, I'll dress." 

*' I'll help you, sir ! — here's your socks " 

** Get out, and come to-morrow !" was so savagely delivered in 
reply, that my would-be valet incontinently retired, and I locked 
the door. 

*' Do you take sugar, sir ?" were the first words I heard when 
I entered the sitting-room. " I've rung the bell for some milk." 

** I don't take milk, and my landlady takes all the sugar," I 
said, wilii a look at the sugar basin, which I recollected had been 
nearly full the previous morning. I saw it was of no use being 
angry with the fellow, so I let him have his owns way in pouring 
out my tea and boiling my eggs, for I had taken to performing the 
iMt opi^ration myself lately, in consequence of Mrs. Thievums 
boiling them as if I were an overgrown canary. 

" What was I in the.harmy, sir, did you want to know ? Why, 
I was a sergeant-major ; and when I was wounded at Inkermann I 
got my discharge and a pension, a shilling a day and all told. 
Where was I wounded ? — ^well, I was wounded in the bel — stomach, 
sir, and often feel a pain there now, sir." 

** When you are hungry ?" I inquired. 

" What, sir ! no, sir ! I was shot, sir, and hincapacitated for 
future service, sir. Yes, sir ; are you going to the ' Star' at Rich- 
mond, sir ?" he went on to ask, seemingly desirous of changing the 
subject. ^' It isn't such a swell house as it used to be ; most folks, 
as is most folks, go to the * Castle' now, sir." 

** So I suppose, but I'm not going to either ; I'm going to the 
* Roebuck.'" 
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* * You should go to the * Crown, ' sir ; Mfr. Bennett took the young 
ladies there last Sunday, and they had champagne, and cure-us^ 
souls — and my-dear-her." 

"And what?" 

" It's something as swells drinks a very small glass of, sir." 

** Oh ! curagao. Now look here, Jobson, I don't want to hear 
anything'about Mr. Bennett's doings, or any one else's but my own. 
If you think you are amusing me by insinuating about anybody's 
gallantries, you are mistaken; and now help yourself to the 
remainder of the tea and loaf, and be hanged to you ; and when you 
come here — -" 

** Missis can't find her humbrella nowheres," said the maid.of- 
all-work, entering the apartment with a sniflF and a puflF, and a 
groan,'/* oh ! sich a life ! and she says I've lost it*!" 

She always came into my room with a sniflF and a puflF, and a 
groan, did this inaid-of-all-work. The first, in consequence of a 
cronic cold in her head, got as she said, by allu's letting in lodgers 
as forgot they 'ad latch-keys, or else was huncapable of using on 
'em, at all hours of the blessed night ; the second, through having 
to go up three flight of stairs before she reached my robms ; and the 
last because of the miserable existence she passed in this sublunary 
sphere, her whole life being passed in cleaning boots, answering 
bells, fetching beer, taking toU thereof, rubbing her nose with the 
black-lead brash, receiving warning, drinking gin, and stealing any 
portions of the lodgers victuals which were beneath the considera- 
tion of the landlady. 

*' I cannot help the umbrella' being missing, Susan Jane. I 
lent Mrs. Thievums mine last night, and if you'll bring it back I 
shaU be glad." 

" It's gone away, hany 'ow, an' somebody's got it." 

** Follow its example, Susan Jane. Cut your stick — ^you've no 
business loitering here at all." 

" Them as 'as ragamuflins to breakfast with 'em on Sunday 
momins] needn't be noways particular," she remonstrated before 
her exit — ** Now, then !" 

Perhaps she was right, and I laughed long and loud, my Com- 
missionaire preserving meanwhile an expression of the most awful 
gravity. 

I ought to say here that in describing the Commissionaire, and 
his calumniator Susan Jane, as dropping the h's, I do not aim at 
trying to be humorous. I know that writers who are deficient in 
this quality, often make their characters do this in order to give 
them a comic aspect. But as I am describing life personages, I 
am bound to show this characteristic, which is neither peculiar to 
them or to Mr. Sergeant Gaselee. 
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• 

"You will find the washing you want in the two bottom 
drawers in the bedroom," I said to Jobson. '' Take it away, and 
bring it back as soon as you can; and you may'take this coat at the 
same time to my tailor, you know, and get it repaired ; he will see 
what wants doing." 

"All right, sir," he said, and having collected the limen, he 
borrowed one of my black leather bags to take it in, and away he 
went. 

" How are you, my boy?" said Colton, on the Monday morning 
following, when I met him in the Strand. " I got your note, but 
I don't know the editor of the * Penny Convolvolus,' and can't 
give you the introduction. Well, and how are you getting on with 
literature?" he continued, when we arrived at ihe refreshment- 
room of the Charing-cross Station. 

" Getting on ? Oh— all right ! I've knocked oflf a hat full of 
copy." 

''Got any accepted?'* 

"No — not exactly; but Pve^sent a lot out to the magaziiies." 

"Ah! nobody does get anything accepted just at first; every 
editor has his own staflf, you know. Th^re are a devil of a lot d 
magazines to what there used to be, but there are many more 
writers in proportion, you know. Clergymen, briefless barristers, 
younger sons who have been to cdlege, write all sorts of articles 
now, and these men have had classical educations, which you have 
not ; it's not easy to compete with them, at first, of course. I 
should have a go at the comic weeklies, if I were you." 

" I have had a go ; and a great number of my squibs have 
appeared therein. ' ' 

" Got much tin for them ?" 

" Precious little ; some dcwi't pay their contributors, ' * Their office 
arrangements not yet being completed ; " and others pay at tiie rate 
of seven and sixpence a column, after' waiting upon the publishers 
about half a dozen times." 

" Have a try at the * Twopenny Scalper.' " 

" Have done long since, and the editor or some of the staflf stole 
my ideas, and worked them up into another form." 

" That's their way, I've been served so myself. Did they a^ 
your copy back ?" 

" No ; though I«ent stamps for the purpose, and they kept them 
too. The literary profession, from what I h%ve seen of it so fer, 
seems to be about as respectable as borsedealing.^' 

" Neither more nor less, my dear boy ; it's a trade — a regular 
trade ; it's all a question of money ; H — — d is employed at a 
music hall to write the bills and advertisements, and S — a 
writes advertisements for cheap drapers. 
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•'Some magaane offices keep my articles, written on passing 
topics of the day, such as the * Belgian Ball, ' or the * Cheap 
Dinner Question,' until their interest has expired, and then, after 
repeated applications, send them me back, postage unpaid, and far 
•too late for them to have a chance of being accepted for other 
ma.gazines." 

** It's all fair, my boy ; some offices Von't return copy at all." 
*' There's the brazen impudence of the thing; a fellow may 
spend six hours in writing an article, and he, in all probability, 
will send it with a polite note to some editor, and never hear of it 
or see it any more. I sincerely hope that all publications, con- 
ducted on such thievish, discourteous principles, may rapidly go to- 
the Isle of Dogs, and take their proprietors with them." 

I spoke warmly enough, for of late my copy had been literally^ 
stolen by several London pseudo-comic weeklies. I had seen my 
own ** squibs and crackers," slighly altered from the original, let 
off in their pages, and had been told, on applying for payment for 
my pyrotecnic property — 

" We never received any copy from you at all, sir ! No, sir ! 
These articles yours, sir? Keally !" — with a sickly smile of intense 
superiority — " TheSe articles were written by a talented gentleman 
on my own staff." 

*' Would he mention his name ?" 

*' Well, no ; it was not customary to mention the names of their 
contributors — they were not at liberty to do so. ^ It was a fine 
morning — considerably finer than yesterday morning — although it 
might possibly rain a trifle in the course of the day — it often did. 
There was no telling — ^not a bit of it. Oh! — Good morning, sir— 
jTQorf morning, sir." 

I daresay my effusions were not very brilliant — I have no reason 
to suppose they were — ^but if worthy of being purloined they ought 
to have been paid for. 

Colton laughed and said, "That's not the fault of the editors^ 
old fellow, it's the fault of persons who start periodicals with little 
money, and have to work the thing cheaply. Write * Thirty-nine 
articles,' my boy, that's the orthodox number ; have a * determina- 
tion of words to the paper,' then send them round to respectable 
periodicals, wait the issue, and don't kick up a row if you don't 
get any accepted, or get any of them back again. Au revoir^'* 
and shouldering his umbrella, he strolled away to the Cabbage Club . 
Before he went, however, I asked him about Jobson, and he 
said he was a useful fellow enough, fond of spirits, but honest so 
far as he knew. ** But you know," he added, " it's of no use his 
being otherwise with me, for I should break every bone in his «kin. 
* Friends at a distance will please accept this as an intimation.* ** 
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A fortnight passed and I saw nothing of Jobson, although I baud 
looked for him several times at his usual standing-post near the end 
of Waterloo-bridge. This would not do at all. I had missed two 
Taluable books — in fact, I had not seen them since I had seen him. 
on the Sunday, and my landlady had not found her umbrella, 
whereas one of Raggett's barmen at the comer had bought one very 
cheap, a silk one with an ivory handle, a^d he had bought it fronci 
somebody who had it to sell. 

*' He often bought things when they were cheap. He bought 
it one Saturday night a fortnight since ; yes, he knew it was Satur- 
day, because next day was his Sunday out ; — no ! he did not think 
he should know the man again." 

** Would he show it r' 

** No 1 he wouldn't ; nobody, not even his ' marster,' had got 
anything to do with his property." 

Such was the information brought to Mrs. Thievums by Susan 
Jane, after one of her visits to the comer, when she was taxed with 
keeping the Major waiting for his double stout, by gossiping with 
"the fellers there." 

I don't know what led Susan Jane and the barman to talk 
Tibout umbrellas, but I do know that Mrs. Thievums immediately 
came into my sitting-room and stigmatised me as having a visitor 
who had stolen hers ; so I put on my hat and went to look for the 
"Commissionaire, but did not find him that evening anyhow. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MISSES PALMIPEDE. 

AVhat a name ! Just so — ^but I did not give it them — nevermind 
how I got to know them. They were two pretty girls though, and 
Borry I am to own that I am bad at descriptions where ladies are 
concerned. Regular features 1 Oh, dear no ! not regular features, 
each one a jolly sort of feature though, not excepting the nose, which 
looked towards Heaven, and their figures were small — novelists say 
petite, but is not English good enough to help to describe English 
^rls ?--for they were English girls, though for the time they were 
a recent importation from Australia, for the purpose of swelling the 
rapidly thinning house of the Theatre Royal Wycherly ; but the 
London season was over, and they did not draw. They looked 
Tery much bored, standing at the window of their private sitting- 
room at the " Bangham," and yawning dismally. 

** Say, Tina," suddenly said the younger sister, glancing at the 
sky, •« let's go to the Zoo." 
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'' We went there yesterday ; besides, our manager said he 
should call/' said the other, who was the more sedate of the two. 
'* And here he comes across the square, or place, or whatever they 
call it. 

' Here comes Hister Horace with his wig on 
About whose roU we don't think a iig on.' 

As Mr. Eennett would call it." 

The other sister glanced sharply as she spoke. / 

*'Tou always quote Mr. Bennett; he seems to absorb a large 
portion of your thoughts, surely," said she, sarcastically, "it is* 
natural you should not want to go to the Zoo, when wild animals 
come here at your bidding." 

*' Pooh ! Cynthia, he comes to see you. I think him a beast." 

*' Am I the gentleman you are honouring by your flattery?" 
said Mr. Horace MuUins the Wycherly manager, looking into tha 
room, the door of which had been ajar. " Am I the amiable 
beast in question?" 

** Well," said Cynthia, "you do look like a laughing hyena ; 
but nobody ever accused you of being amiable. Sit down — and 
ring the bell for some sherry, Tina." 

"I don't think you will give me any sherry, when I tell you 
the unthankful errand I have come on," said the manager^ 
" Fact is, the chief says he can't go on losing money every night, 
and he won't renew your engagement. It isn't your fault, but the 
piece is poor, and London's in Brighton, and it's a pity," he went 
on apologetically, gulping down a glassful of sherry. 

"It's of no consequence," said Cynthia, dramming on tha 
table. "We can get an engagement in California. But the 
house seemed very full last night." 

** All paper, Miss Palmipede. There was barely eight pounds 
for the treasury." 

" Then we're only good for another week," said Tina, speaking 
with aflFected carelessness. 

''That is all," Miss Tina. " Now I must be oft. Good-bye!" 

'•That's d6ne," he said, with a sigh of relief, as he left the 
hotel. " Sorry they have to go, but we made a mistake in engaging, 
them at all. They were overrated. Hope I shan't fall in love 
with Tina, though." 

" And we have no money left," said Tina, as he disappeared. 
** Whatever shall we do V 

"Do nothing," returned Cynthia. "What does it matter?' 
We had none when we came here." 

" We can ask Bennett to help us." 

** Bennett? — ^He is more likely to help himself to anything we- 
have." 
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" Don't be jealous darling," said CyntiiJa. 

Tina smiled, and looked curiously at her sister. 

As the manager left the ^^Bangham," he met Mr. Bennett, 
'who was just going in. 

" Hallo ! '* said the latter, " have you been to see our little 
sisters? " 

" Yes, just for five minutes. Fine morning, isn't it ? — busy 
— morning," and away he went. 

** Hang that fellow ! he's no good, I'm sure. Journalist is he ; 
oh ! a nice lot we have to knuckle down to now. Everybody who 
^its the ' Pennorth of Tripe ' or the * Scissors ' or the * Tinted 
Slush * is a journalist," he muttered, as he bailed a 'bus. 
^' Wonder where he got that red mark across his nose ? not when 
he was editing 'Voices from the Bow,' more likely when he was 
among the pugs, I should say." 

Meanwhile Mr. Bennett had paid his devoirs to the sisters, and 
was now paying his devours to the lunch ; for be it known that Mr. 
Vipont Bennett, commonly called Mr. Viper Visit by his acquaint- 
•ance, on account of his vicious tongue and his visiting habits, was 
one of the aforesaid literary hmnbugs, who lived on his wits when 
he could, and on other people when he had a chance. Being ccmtri- 
butor to " Voices from the Row," he had met the Misses Palmipede 
behind the scenes of the Wycherly Theatre, where he had the 
privilege of going, and being a good-looking fellow, and a capital 
talker, he soon made their acquaintance, and turned it to excellent 
account by lunching almost daily with them, and consuming any 
^ven quantity of pale sherry and cigars at their expense. He had 
been useful, too, in obtaining favourable criticisms of their' acting 
in several minor journals, and by first paying quiet court to one 
sister and then to another, and boasting of his influence to both at 
once, he had kept his footing and made a very tolerable thing of it 
for himself. 

"Oh! what a funny mark you've got on your nose," said 
Tina. 

«<Me? — yes," said Mr. Bennett, slowly rubbj'ng it with his 
hand. "I got it by rescuing * loverly woman in distress.' This 
was a private mark bestowed upon me as a reminiscence of the 
circumstance; I and the other fellow exchanged them, having 
forgotten our card cases. Met our worthy manager as I was 
ooming." 

'* Yes," said Cynthia, " he has been to give us the sack." 

* ' What ! Do you mean to say that you are not to have the 
ohance of appearing in a better piece 1 " 

*' It seems not." 

* ' Well, I always knew The Chief was about the meanest beggar 
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out ; not had any new scenery for about a hundred years or so, hut 
I didn't think he was that shabby." 

**Jt can't be helped." 

" Tell you what, 1*11 pitch into him in the * Voices from the 
Bow.' I'll go and write it^now. This week's number is ready 
for printing, but I'll take something out to make room for it, and I'll 
send Jobson, the Commissionaire cove, with a proof for you to look 
at. Give us a drop more sherry first, and just lend me half.a- 
crown for a cab ; thanks ! may as well make it five shillings, and 
I'll look in to-night after theatre, about eleven, if you like. What 
a rufiSan ! just like him, though. Good morning ! " 

" Good-hearted fellow !" said Cyhthia. 

** A humbug !" returned Tma., 

In two hours Jobson brought the promised proof, and left again 
in a few minutes, smelling of gin. This was the squib which 
appeared in that week's " Voices " as part revenge for the sisters' 
dismissal— 

" BENDIGO WESTON 

has much pleasure in announcing to the nobility and the public 
that he will re-open his theatre next season with a new utility 
company. 

" Mr. Weston will take particular care that the attention of the 
audience will not be distracted from the piece by any such mere- 
tricious scenery as is put upon the stage in other places, but will 
endeavour to arrange matters so well that when his friends have 
once entered the theatre, their principal care will be to go out again 
as quickly as possible, making more room for other people, and 
thus disseminating far and wide such a knowledge of the British 
drama, as could not be attained by any other means, considering the 
size of his place of entertainment. 

** Mr. Weston^has often thought it a great mistake that while the 
public as a rule come to his theatre to admire and applaud two 
favourites only : — viz., himself and the particular star engaged at 
the time, that the latter is only visible in several scenes, and the 
former, perhaps — in consequence of his retiring nature — not at all. 
To obviate this wrong, he has made the following arrangements 
which he trusts will be as satisfactory to his patrons as they are to 
himself, and begs also to say that it is not of any consequence to the 
Management whether he receives any opposition to his plan or 
otherwise, as he is the most capable of judging the nature of the 
requirements of the public himself, and has determined, regardless 
of the sneers of the unappreciative, to educate them up to his 
standard, as Mr. Disraeli has his party. 

" Thb Leading Actress will take the money for the boxes, and 
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receive from each gentleman a bouquet of flowers — these are expected 
to be as fresh as possible, as they will be sold on the following 
morning in Covent Qarden market . , . . , ^.t 

'^ Tiie AcTOa wno plays the Fikst Bobber in the melodrama 
will, t^e the money.for the pit, and the secoiui robber wiU take 
the cheques. 

" Mr. Weston will be his own box-keep^, and fe^ will be 
allowed. 

''The Leader of the Orchestra will be on the look-out 
during the playing of the overture, and be ready to show the ladies 
to their places in the stalls, and sell playbills and books. 

" The First Old Man will be outside to open the carriage doors, 
and the second old man will sell the bills of the play. 

" The Singing Chambermaid will preside in the refreshment 
room, and the Juvenile Lady will hand round the ices. 

*' The Walking Gentleman will take care of the walking- 
sticks, and the reigning star for the time being will look after 
the umbrellas. 

'^ The Supernumeries and Scsne-shifters will always be at 
hand, to clean the boots of any gentleman who has v/alked to the 
theatre instead of riding ; this will also incur a fine of sixpence to 
the management, to repay him for the expense of sweeping the 
stairs, in consequence of gentlemen neglecting to ride. 

"The Actresses, when not otherwise engaged, will, betweeu 
the acts, carry round oranges and lemonade, in the pit, upper- 
circle, and gallery — no change will be given on these occasions. 
When the exigencies of the piece require the attendance of any of 
the money-takers on the stage, the public pleasure-seeker will 
wait outside until they are at liberty to attend to them, it 
being entirely their own fault for not coming before the piece 
commenced. 

" No Salaries will be given, but the corps dramoHque will pay 
for their places, in consequence of the many fees they will get. 

" No Benefit will be allowed except the general one for the 
proprietor. 

" The performances will be brought to a conclusion as near nine 
o'clock every evening as possible, in order to allow the actors and 
actresses time to cover up the seats and sweep the theatre. 

" N.B.— This theatre will be distinguished for sweeps* 

'' Other arrangements of a similar character will be considered 
shortly. ., 

" No money returned on any consideration or pretence whatf 
ever. 

"VivatRegina." 
* That's one for his nob !" said Cynthia. . ^ ... 
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HOW I GOT CURED OF CONSUMPTION 

The chambers I occupied in the Adelphi T^ere dismal beyond 

description, and at the time I write of I led the loneliest life imagi- 

mable. Night after night I sat in solitary state, reading and 

smoking, imtil I became so fagged that I dropped o£f to sleep in my 

easy chair, and awoke to find the candles burning low in their 

sockets, and the place hushed in a stillness like the grave. My 

rooms were at the top of the building, and there was only one other 

set of chambers on the same floor. It was about the middle of 

autumn, and nearly everybody was out of town, Graham, who 

occupied this set, amongst the rest. In fact, I soon discovered that, 

with the exception of the housekeeper and her niece, who lived in 

the mysterious regions of the basement, I was the sole occupant of 

the place. If I had not felt very unwell at the time, I should not 

have cared at all for this, but as it was I became dreadfully nervous, 

and passed; I know not how many sleepless nights. Morning came 

always as a relief) and it was witii the greatest satisfaction I heard 

the clicking of the lock of the outer door, which betokened the 

entrance of the housekeeper's niece to set my sitting room to rights. 

The banging about of the furniture, necessary, I suppose, for a 

perfect cleansing, acted upon me as a lullaby, and I could then 

snatch a few hours' sleep. 

If it had not been for Car's letters, I should have been far more 
miserable than I was, but these were a source of great comfort to 
me, and kept my life just outside the confines of the imsupportable. 
I was engaged to Car, but she, like nearly everybody else, had 
migrated to the country. Still she was very good, and never missed 
a post. My letters were cpnveyed to me every morning by the 
housekeeper's niece when she brought me my breakfast-tray, and I 
could always single our Car's from amongst the others. Indeed 
this was not a very difiicult feat to accomplish. The letters, I fee) 
convinced, had been sorted beforehand, and the one of the most 
importance placed promiilently on the top of the others. This 
sorting had been imdertaken by the housekeeper's niece — quite 
gratuitously, I may add. She, with unerring instinct, had divined 
the nature of a portion of my correspondence, and, woman-like, 
maliciously made me cognisant of my weakness. I quailed before 
her every morning when the ttay was placed before me, and she 
knew only well that I was completely at her mercy. She glanced 
at me half pitifully, half scornfully, and, I dare say, wondered to 
herself whether or not I should ever emerge safely from the slough 
of despond I had fallen into. 

3— L w 
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At length, when all my arrangements were completed, all m; 
business transacted, I made up my mind to follow everybody's 
example, and go out of town. I had received a pressing invitation 
from my mother to pay her a visit by the seaside, where she was 
staying, and I deternuned upon going to her. My portmanteau 
was «oon packed, a Hansom quickly at the door, and I very shortly 
found myself pacing up and down the platform of the South Westexn 
railway, waiting for the departure of the down express to Bingwood 
Junction, where I should have to branch for Christchurch and 
Bournemouth, the latter place being my destination. It was not 
long before the train started, and I was soon steaming away at a 
rapid rate for the country. I felt very weak and poorly, but the 
fcesh breeze bloMring in through the windows of the carriage in which 
I was seated seemed to revive me a little, and I was in hope^ that 
my doctor's theory of a week or two's sojourn at the seaside would 
prove a correct one. He had repeatedly assured me that there was 
nothing serious the matter with me, and that all I wanted was a 
diange of air and scene. 

It was a beautiful day — ^in the latter part of September, I 
think — and I enjoyed the journey down amazingly. Presently I 
arrived at Bingwood Junction, and a little later on at Christchurch. 
Thence I went by 'bus to Bournemouth. It was quite dark when 
I arrived there, and I had some difficulty in discovering " The 
Baths^" where my mother was lodging. At length I obtained a 
sufficient direction. I was to turn to the left, go down by the sea, 
and it would be the first house that I came to. I obeyed this 
injunction implicitly, and, turning the comer, I quickly found out 
I was right. The sea was close in front of me — I knew that by 
the sound, and in a moment or two I caught a glimpse of the snowy 
breakers. The wind was blowing tremendously, and afforded me 
unmistakeable signs I was ^* at the sea-side.^' I looked round for 
the house, and at last it loomed through the darkness. I went up 
to it, knocked, and was admitted, or, rather, whirled in by a most 
terrific gust of wind, whidi nearly extinguished the oil-lamp sus- 
pended in the hall. The door banged behind me, and shook the 
house to its foundations. Tempestuous as it was outside, it was 
-very comfortable within, and I received a hearty welcome. 

At Bournemouth I became excessively ill. One evening I went 
iot a long walk, and was overtaken by a violent storm, and got 
thoroughly, drenched with the rain ; and this drenching greatly 
increased the disease to which I had been predisposed for some con^ 
siderable time past. I had wandered along by the sea towards 
Christchurch, .and was returning when the storm overtook me. I 
hurried, for shelteor^ to one of the fir. woods common to. Uie hig^ 
diffs by the shore, and waited there for the rain to cease. It ^ 
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nbt^ however, ^p Ibr some ocmaad^ralde time, mod I cowered under 
the trees, ami graduallj became wetter abd wetter. During a tern* 
porary lall in the storm,*! hastened heme, and immediately dirested 
nrfsetf of my dripping clothes'; but the mischief was abr^uly done,- 
mA I coughed incessantly the whde of the night. I was very iU 
on the following day^ aiKi I wrote to Car, begging her to see me as 
fiOQB as possible. I received an answer, by return of post, asking 
me to go on at once to London, if I could bear the journey, and she 
would meetme there on my arrivaL I must here say that our 
engagement had been a secret one» and if anything should i^pear 
iBfrnMartent or unconventional, it must be referred to this 



I started, and arrived in London about three o'clock on the foL 
lowing day, and went straight to the (Cambers. There was a letter 
from Car awaiting me. Unfortunately, something of importance 
had happ^ied which prevented her &om leaving the place where Am 
was :8taying, and she was afinid sbe would not be able to be. with 
me &ir a day or two. I wrote to her immediately, and more 
urgently, and begged her not to delay, and I received on the foUow^ir 
ing morning a telegram stating that she had started, and would !)• 
at l2ie South Western station at three o'clock. I was overjoyed 
wheu I got this, and went at the aj^inted time to meet her. I 
was very ill, and it was with great difficulty I could remain until 
&d train came in. It entered the station at last, and in it, to my 
great joy, was Car. I hurried as fast as I was able to the carriage 
die waa in, and opened the door. She descended, and, bless her 
heart ! I could see how pained she was to find me looking so ilL 
Knowing what a nervous fellow I was when there was anything the 
matter with me, she refrained from expressing any surprise, but she 
told me not to look after h^ luggage — ^^e would see to it b^rsel£ 
I dissented to this, but she insisted upon having her way, saying 
tiiat if a division of labour were absolutely necessary, I may hail a 
cab. This I did, and the lugg{^ was soon on the top, and I and 
Car inside. I was so weak and poorly, that I was quite childish, 
aad dung to her and b^ged her not to leave me, and, kissing 
Bie, 1^ vowed that whatever came of it she never would. Car was 
true to her word. It was not a timie for hesitation, she said ; and om 
ibe following morning, thanks to a speciaJUlioensing system^ we 
were married ! 

Quis was aiitrange honey]iK)on, and the first visit we paid was to &e 
doctor — not to mi/ doctor, in whom T now had very little con6dence» 
but to another who was celebrated for his skill in treating diseases of 
the chest. Car insisted upon teing present at the interview, and 
die remained in tbe consulting-mom while he examined me, watch, 
ing his qouate[iTancq irery narrowly to try and discover whaiamunl 
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of danger he apprehended.' He soohdect ihy chest, >n<i SiS^jsSJt'i^i^W' 
few questions, wl^ich J itosw^red as well. I was aUe ; aioil he "J^^i^ 
l^ged me to take a seat. He' seat^ h^imself beside me^ a!pd y 
silent for a little^ while. Car broke^ the silence /by asking iSimi 
his opinion. He was a man of few words, and did not disgiuse ^ 
he thought* He spoke very briefly and plainly. . \ ^ 

** Itespiration is nearly totally lost in your left lung,** he' s^Sdt 
turning towards me, *' and I am afraid the other is affected ad w^'pt 
The disease must have progressed very insidiously, for you tell jiife 
^t beyond a feeling of depression, you have suffered very littlf^ ^iL 
convenience. I am surprised you have been so much depressed- 
depression is seldom a symptom of cpnsuipptioiu I ne^^ ;:^ojk t3^ 
you that it will be necessary for you to take great care of yourselL 
I am afraid you will find an English winter too severe, and I sliotM 
advise you to go to the south of France, or Italy, or Madeira. 'Pan 
you would find a very good place. Highly imprudent to get married'P* 
He then gave me a few general directions, wrote a prescrippon, 
landed it to me, and bowed us out of the room. 1 and Car went U> 
our cab, got in, and were driven off to the hotel at Bayswai^; 
where we were staying. mT?- 

'* It is a bad job, Car," I said, as I seated myself by her side ; 
" I didn't think I was quite so HI, did you ? However, we niuAii^ 
despair. Consumption is, I believe, curable now-a-days. Iain 
afmid we can't go to the south of Europe this winter ; we must 
look out for some country apartments not far from town, and jdioL 
will have to be my nurse. Care, cod-liver oil, and Car, will ptlB 
me through, I dare say, and if not '* 

A violent fit of coughing ended this, and I leaned back in tUt 
eab quite exhausted. Car's arms were round me in a moment, aiid 
I knew that I had a true woman by my side. 

** Well, Car," I said the next morning, " what shall we do ?" 

^' Get out of this smoky old London as soon as possible," sbk 
replied ; we will go this very day if it can be managed." 

" We mustn't go far, Car." 

" Why not ? The doctor told you that in your present si^s^ 
you were totally unfit for any kind of work ; and I am quite of hi» 
opinion ; and I shall insist upon your following his advice." ^ 

I knew I should be compelled to remain within an easy distance 
of town, although I was so ill. 1 was silent for a moment or twrf, 
and thought over all the suitable places in the suburbs. Half in 
earnest, half in jest, I said— 

*f What do you think of Hampstead, Car V ^ 

"Hampstead !'* she exclaimed, with a gesture of supreme cbki 
tempt ; ** Hampstead, indeed ! The idea of going to such a pla6§ 
as Hampstead I The notion is 'quite ridiculous, my de^ ! ITcWl 
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^U8|i hliy9. ^ nice comfortable jplaoe, iQ a situation not at. all ex- 
^'qi^. fiampsteadl'^, ^ ' " ': '''' 

^ ,'• 5[ampstead is not a bad place, *"* t iSsjomed ; besides, there' 6' a' 
YsHe .q£ Sealth there, and a Sanatorium, and no end of institutkmd 
fi)T sick people, ' ihe spot is,' I assure you, wonderfully healthy, 
iod-l— ''^ 

j ; ** Stop, stop," she interposed, *" you will no< go to Hampstead 
•Vftiat's decided. It is not nearly warm enough for you ; the wind 
IblQWS piercing cold over the heath in winter, and you would be 
ii^lf fjrozen and— ^killed." 

.' Tears came into her dear eyes at the bare thought of any such 
4i:ead catastrophe. 

i ** Well, well, Car," I said, **we will not go to Hampstead; 
There's Kew, Eichmond, and Twickenham — all in this direction. 
Which shall it be ? Suppose we drive down, and we may, perhaps; 
seer something suitable on the road. " 

. Car demurred. 

""Why couldn't we," she asked, "follow the doctor's advice, 
ao^ go to some warmer climate— Torquay would even do," she 
^expostulated. 

" My darling," I said, kissing her, ** it is not to be thought of} 
we must stay here somewhere in the neighbourhood for the present. 
If I get at all worse, we will see about it then." 

At length she consented to what I proposed. I was well 
wrapped up, and tenderly placed in a cab, and we were driven 
away. 

We did not go to Richmond, Twickenham, nor Kew, but to a 
village not far distant from the latter place. As we w^^ driving 
^ng I espied a pretty little cottage, standing by itself in the 
midst of a large flower-garden. It attracted me at once, and I 
pointed it out to Car, who thought it quite as rural and inviting as 
J, myself did. We alighted £rom the cab, and after a farther inspec<^ 
tion, found that there were some apartments to be let. We walked 
to the door, and made inquiries of the old lady who occupied the 
Jipuse. Everything seemed pretty suitable, and we determined not 
to seek any further, but to take some rooms there. The garden 
decided us. It w^ an immense one, considering the size of the 
wattage, and plentifully stocked with flowers, which there grew with 
^, wild luxuriance, not confining themselves to beds, but invading 
jthe paths, and clambering over the very doorsteps. The old lady 
herself was the greatest drawback. She was frightfully inquisitive 
and garrulous, and would persist in assuring me that I was ih a 
Y^eiy bad way indeed, and .gx:eatly in need of country air. ,5ow- 
■^Ph we, determined not to cpnsi(^er her an insurmountable obstacle, 

f^^4 ^l^^ sLJ^^-fik ;fe.-l^?'y?.F^^?F.!^' ^^^ l^^^S^v ^y tiie time we 
jretunxed our roomV were pr^par^, "^ * ' ' ' '^ 
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It ivas about tho first or mcood week in 0(Acdber, I ftftxn^, 
when we went there. The summer had been a vwy wet one, but 
now the weather wa» beautiful, and all the ninshine of the year 
seemed about to concentrate itself into the &w remaining w«eeks of 
autumn. This was, of course, all in my favour, and assisted me at 
a very critical time. I and Car were quite in love with our oot- 
tage ; and, indeed, we could not well help being oldierwise. The 
accommodation inside was not very excellent, hut then all liiis 
was atoned for by the charming surroundings. The: dahliaa vpere 
all in full bloom in the centre of the garden, and the hmg 
row of chrysanthemrume just beginning to burst out into a cluster 
of stars ; grapes were ripening on the vines trailed against. Ae 
southern wall, and over the dilapidated o}d porch by the doorway; 
and there was quite a thicket of gorgeous nasturtiums to the right 
aend left of the entrance. The kitchen or back garden was jnst as 
luxuriant as the one in front, but in very great diaorder. Apples 
and plumi had fallen, over-ripe, from the trees ; immense vegetable 
marrows, in a half-rotten state, blocked up the narrow pathways ; 
there were labyrinths of French beans and peas, and the otiier 
vegetables had all attained the most gigantic proportions. Neglected 
as it was, still it was a delightful ola place, and we enjoyed its dis- 
ord^ far more than if it had been trimly kept. 

"Now we are here," said Car, the moming after our arriTaly 
you must be made quite well, and I shall insist upon your obey- 
ing mine as well as the doctor's instructions. I am your nurse, and 
the nurse, without I am mistaken, is allowed all kinds of privil^es, 
and it is her duty to scoM the patient if he does not beliave himself 
properly, and follow her advice implicitly.'* 

" Very well. Car !" I replied ; " I place myself entirely in your 
hands ; and, what is more, I don't wish for a better nurse; First 
of all, though, if I may venture to offer a suggestion to a peisoir of 
your great experience, I iJiink it would be. as well if you were to 
devise some plan for obliging the old lady downstairs to hold her 
peace. She has watched you out of the. room two or three times 
already this morning, and embraced the opportunity to din into wj 
ears all manner of dismal truths, and she has given me a complete 
history of the illness of one of her sons, who died of consumption 
two or three years ago. Of course I am very sorry for her, but is 
it right that the patient should be harassed thus ? I shall tolerate- 
her as much as possible, but in my present state, it certainly dxw 
not add to my composure to be told that Eensal Green lies over 
yonder, and that she is shortly (when the amount is fully subu 
8cr9)ed) about to place a. tomb&rtxme over her aon'a grave^ Mf 
unrge must see to all this. But I am afraid I am verj hard* 
hearted and peevish. Car V 

'' Not at all," she replied, with & littk shake cf hsr haad. 
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indigsaat that I shmld hwe beemo disturbed; " I dbsll tteg^her 
1» ,ba more careful and. ksB talkatiTa Still (and here Car adroitly 
saiaed the (^portunitj of re-aasuring me) still, the poor old aouL 
is getting quite diildiah, and I ant afraid rather more than hali she 
sa^B is not true. Indeed, I am indiMd to believe liiat this stosy 
abottt her son is altogether fietitioua; die contradicts hersell 
repeatedly, ieuid she has abeady gmn me two or three diflhrflni 
iwraioQs of the affitir." 

I WBB always comfertadin this kind of way by Car when I ma 

dioDomposed and petulant* She attended patiently to efery just 

and unjust cause of complaint I brought forward ; summed up in 

my feivour, and passed in my hearing sentence upon the offender^ 

Whether or not she a&orwards revoked her judgment, I cannot say. 

¥or the first two or three weeks, notwithstanding all the. care 

tiiat wa^ taken of me,. I became rather worse, and was afraid the 

disease would soon run its eourse, and all would be o^er. The 

oough was exceedingly tcoublesome^ and I seemed to get weaker 

and in(»re attenuated day by day. I tottered from my bedroom to 

mjjF easy chair every morning, and back agam early in the evening, 

hoping to feel bett^ And stronger the next day. But the change 

waa a long time in coming, and meanwhile I became very low and 

dispirited as I thought of Car, and what a bitter struggle it would 

bafor me to leave her. She was unceasing in her attentions, and 

tdad all ake could to rouse me from the melancholy state I had 

&Uen into -, but her efforts were too often unavailing. At length 

the change came, and I gradually became better. The cough 

began to leave me ; my breath grew stronger ; I recovered my 

spirits,, and positively gained flesh. 

** The old lady*s prophesy will remain unfulfilled after all,'' I 
said to Car one morning,, a&er the success of her treatanent had 
been falLy established. 

''I always said she was a false prophet!" cried Car, triam^ 
phantly ; *^ but you were too dull and gloomy to give me credit for 
deaxness of perception.. You would not believe your own wife, 
sir I I am ashamed of you — I am, indeed l" 

" JSonsense, Car I we will say nothing at all about that. By- 
the Jbye, how did you manage to silence t^ oM lady I She haa not 
said anything dreadful to me for a long time past." 

'* How did I manage to silence her l Why, I was uncharitable 
onougb to doubt the authenticity of her story. I diould not have 
takea the trouble to do so,, but she g^ve me a fourth and totally 
different version." 

**Well, Car, what then?" 

** She became highly indignant^ and referred ma to .the dergjr- 
man. of the., parish." 
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** He bappmed to call the foUowiug w>CBmg (yoii uTexe raaliae^ 
at the time, ^d f tWught it a pity tQ disturb ypu)— he t hftprpeaed 
^ call, I say, aodin the xpurse of a. oom^ersation I had with faim I 
Casually mentioned the Qrcumstanoe, whon he expresa^ surprise 
9ifi4 assui^ jpoB that there must be some mis|ake-**ibat; Mrs. Syson 

had never been blessed with oflBspring, and " 

. '* Oon8eq.uently couldn't by any possibility have had a ^n Vho 
died of consumption. (Pardon me for interrupting you.) Wkat a& 
old humbug ! Have you subscribed anything towaixU i the toiabstone, 
Car? If so, by Jove, she is clearly liable to ani indiotment for 
obtaining money under false pretences/' 

*^ Nonsense, nonsense!" cried Car, laughing; "tbe poor oldr 
fioul is not at all dishonest ; she is neither an dd humbug nor a 
ewindler — she is simply childish* Still I had a curiosity to know, 
what amount of truth there was in her story^ She has been very 
good ever since, and we must not be hard on the po«r old creature; 
besides, she has explained everything in the most satisCactoiy way/ 
jjjid now you know all," said Car, laughing again heartily ; ** and if 
you joke any more you will bring on your cough." 

Under Car's excellent treatment, I still continued to grow: 
stronger, and I was now in a fair way of recovery. November^ 
proved to the fall, as fine a month as October — ^indeed, the air was 
60 mild and balmy that one could have fancied it was the middle 
of spring, instead of the end of autumn. I and Car now went 
for a short walk every day, and I derived a great deal of benefit 
from this exercise. Our cottage was distant about half a-mile from 
the village, and a walk there and back was for some time ovx 
longest excursion. We gradually increased the distance, but Car 
"would not allow me to be out a moment after sundown, and she 
became dreadfully anxious if there seemed any possibility of our not 
reaching home by that time. She hurried me along, and always gave 
a great sigh of relief as the door closed behind us. I was then taken 
to the window, and shown the danger I had, so narrowly escaped, 
by her pointing out to me the thick mists rising over the meadows ; 
and she would ask me whether or not I now considered we had 
been in too violent a hurry. I could not be otherwise than v^y 
grateful to Car for so persistently racing me against the mists, and 
she always brought me in winner, with five or six minutes to spare. 
Once indoors there was nothing to fear. The heavy curtains w«e 
drawn tightly across the window, the fire stirred into a comfortable 
blaze, and all made warm, cheerful, and snug for the evening. 

Christmas was drawing near^ but I still continued to improve, 
although the weather, which had hitherto beein so beautifuly '^^ 
now beginning to grow dull and foggy- Winter Was ^tidiSi^tly 
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settiK^' irif'^fasl^ ^d^I WaW -dSpriv^^' df tnany ' of my wil^, ,and 
«Uiged 1» ke^ tadxO ^tliin ddors. I am afiuid X 6otB ioy im- 
^ricmmient anyihb^- bat patieni^fy/ iaiA' tt teafiy was vfery 
itxanotonoBfi to isit by Ih^ wmdo#, day after day, for hours together; 
-WAtdtiD^ &e gkjMiy landscape. 

»: **Iti»lbr your good/' said Car, sensibly, "and you must liot 
repine." 

Still I ooold ha;rdly see it, and would haye preferred braving 
ftg, raiA^ anyihiAg, in fact, rather than suffer such a prolonged' 
confinmnent. It was a eheerless prospect from the Window, for tha' 
gatden had now become a dreary spectacle. All the flowers werei' 
£aded, the vine trailed its naked branches helplessly along. the' 
southern' wall, the dahlias had beoome a rank mass of vegetation, 
a heap of knotted, cord-like, fibrous matter was all that was left of 
Ae once gorgeous nasturtians, the pathways were covered witii 
tiiiok layers of withered leaves ; and over this ruin the storm- 
beaten chrysanthemums wept cold tears, and huddled themselves- 
tqgethw, as if for warmth, in the most miserable and abject maimet.' 
It was quite an agreeable change when the snow came, and it did 
come very quickly, and there seemed a fair prospect of our having a: 
severe winter. The cold was intense, and although we took every 
precaution, the draughts would persist in penetrating our rooms. 
This was a trying time for me, but I stood it pretty well on the 
whole. Oar grew very anxious^ and tried her utmost to prevent 
any of the symptoms making their appearance again ; but notwith-; 
standing all her efforts, the cough retmned. However, under 
proper remedies, it soon disappeared, and I stiU went on improving. 
Spring succeeded at last to this bitter winter, and I and Car, who . 
had both suffered a long imprisonment, now liberated ourselves, and 
recommenced our walks. As the weather became warmer, I still 
more rapidly regained my strength, and scarcely a symptom of fh^ 
disease ranained. Thanks to Car, I was all but convalescent, &nd^ 
thought seriously of returning to town. She persuaded me to wait 
a little longer, and I yielded to her pursuasion, imtil I had not the 
shadow of a pretence for staying at home. 

The chambers proved dismal enough after the country, and, 
besides. Car was not present to enliven me ; but I had recovered * 
my strength, and that was suflScient to be thankful for. Every. • 
body expressed surprise at my altered condition, and all wanted to ' 
know the secret of my treatment ; but what was Car to them, or 
they to Car, that I should satisfy them ? I confided the secret only ; 
to the doctor, and reminded him that he had rated us for our 
imprudence in\ getting married ; ahd he seemed to think better of 
thfi matter, and thought We had not bfeen so very imprudent after 
all. " One thing^is certain,'' he' s^d,- *^ you have had d very atteh-' 
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tnre imisa, and T mn agreeably sarprned to 66e'3roa looking bo *wa& 
again, espedallj after the severe winter we have bad. Continmcte 
take care of jonraelf, and I think joa will do veiy well." 

Of course I told Ght of this when I retamed home thai ev>c aii tg . 
She smiled, and said she had only done her dnty, aad was anffisiently 
rewBidad by the doctor's good qpinian, and bis conversioii tb our 
faith. 

''If I bad been left to myself, Cor, don't yoa tiiink itwould have 
gone wrong wltb me ?*' 

''Well, I don't altogetber know about that/^ sbo replied; 
" perhaps you would not have got well s> soon. Tou seem to tfiink 
that I have been solely and wholly the means ^f your recovery, bat 
that's not the case, and " — 

•* If you say another word I'll^— never mind what^ but it sfaaU 
be smnethii^ dreadful, for I'll not allow you to sit there and perjuce 
yourself after that reckless fiishicm. As to the doctor's being con^ 
verted to our futth, why of course it was the proper thing to do* 
under the circumstances, and I don't see how be could help himself 
considering I stood before him in the flesh — an able-bodied ma,ii* 
He iFould have deserved knocking down if he had dared dispute ity 
and, by Jove! I should have been quite strong enough to hx^m 
attempted it." 

'^ Come, come ! you nmstn^t talk about knocking people down, 
especially doctors!*' cried Car; '^you'll have need of one again 
b^Qoce long, if you don't control yourself a little." 

'' Well, Car, I didn't mean tha4 exactly, but what I really do 
mean is, that I don't believe all the doctors in Christendom would 
bave cured me. If it hadn't been for you, I should have been dead 
months ago, and you wouki have been a widow, and — ^ahem: i — an. 
uncommonly pretty and attractive widow too. I felt- uncommonly 
savage about it ; it riled me awful I I don't mind confiasBtng it 
now, and — ** 

" I am ashamed of you, sir !" interposed Car ; ^ I didn't tUnk 
you were capable of uttering such wickedness. You ought to be 
very thankful, and express yourself in very dififeseat language, to 
that." 

" Well, well. Car, I am very sorry, and I ask your pardon. I 
was only joking — ^you knew that — ^and am indeed very thankful." 

*' Then we will say no more about it," said Car. What do you> 
think of this new book of poems 1" 

"You shall not shuffle out of it like that," I cried; ''the 
pe^BB can wait. Modern poets only write for posterity." 

'^That comes of being a. disappointed man," cried Gar; ''I 
know who onoe published a book of poems, and whose book id 
poems £sll very ' flat on the market,' as it is termed. 
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^* I'fiolemnly declare that person was a minor, Car ; minors are 
allowed all manner of license ; besides, I don't know about the 
poems not having been appreciated. I'll allow their publication 
didn't prove very successful in a commercial point of view, but as 
to the poans themselves, they were — they were, really — ^not very 
indifferent, if X may say so wiUiout prejudice. By-the-bye» haven't 
X an engagement at nine o'clock ?" 

. . " You /law," replied Car; seriously, " and I'll act charitably 
towank you this once, but you must promise me not to say such 
dreadful things again ; if you ahould» I shall certainly renew the 
subject, and I don't see why the poems of minors should not be sub- 
jected to the same rules of criticism as those of the older poets. 
Folly should. not go unrebuked I" 

Car's arguments, with one exception, are always unanswerable^ 
but she will never get me to allow that I should have recovered my 
health without her loving care and attention. I have not had 
another attack since, and I am now in excellent health. 

*' Ought there to be lady-physicians V asks Car, glancing up 
from the ^' Times," in whidi she- has been half buried, whilst I have 
been writing. 

'' Lady Physicians ? AsBuxedly thore ought," I answer. ** The 
question is being ventilated again, is it? Well, I'll be its advocate* 
I consider myself an authority, now/* 

"But it's unfeminine," expostulates Car. 
"Nonsense!" 

^ Aaid women have not sufficient coolness and courage." 
" Stuif I I believe they can do or dare anything. I knorw tme 
woman, at least, who's a perfect hennne ; she is in the room sA ti» 
present moment, and her name is Caa." 

William J. Tatb. 
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[CONCERNING CUCKpOS ./. 

Amongst our numerous summer visitors of the faathered tribe none 
are welcomed with mcMre genwal delight than the cuckoos. It is to 
the £bu^ that he is the herald of returning spring, the time when the 
woods and hedgerows are again clothed with bright green leaves, 
and are redolent with the odour of jurimroees and violets^ that the 
cuckoo owes his universal popularity. The male birds arrive firsti 
and are generally heard about the middle of April. The caokoo is 
the subject of many a quaint superstition, and scrap of folk-lorew 
To this bird we are indebted for some of Wordswcnrth's most 
beautiful lines, — Klines which have immortalised both bird and bazd, 
and rendered iheir memory almost inseparable. 

" blithe new comer ! I liave heard, 
I hear thee, and rejoice. 
eobkoo ! ahall I call the Btrd, 
Or but a wandering Toice ? 



** Thziee welcome^ darling of the apring ! 
E'en yet thpu art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A Toice, a myBtofy." 



The allusion to his apparent invisibility is not the least 
beautiful idea conveyed by tiiese lines, and is, as fax as I can asoec. 
tain, original, unless Shakspere uses the term '* regarded " in this 
Bense, when he makes King Henry say, — 

« So, when he had occasion to be seen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded." — Henrjf IV,^ Act iii., teene 2. 

The oommon cuckoo is the only species generally found in tiiis 
country. Yarrell mentions two other kinds, — ^the great spotted 
ouckoo, and the yellow-billed American cuckoo ; but these are of 
€u6h rare occurrence that they can scarcely be called British birds; 
The peculiar note of the cuckoo has probably been the means of 
^ving it a nearly similar name in most European languages. T^ 
are icMiebted to the cuckoo for the song, — 

** Summer is icumen in. 
Loud sing cuccu," &c 

Bitson says this is thought to be the ^' most ancient English twgi 
wit^ or without the musiical notes^ anywhere extant." And agWi 
"^'it isiobservable that the most, ancient species of musical imitatiiegi^ 
iei thte.flong of the.'CUQkoOy which; norust appear toi.be >a.:J»at;ijMe(^ n^ 
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very obvious subject for it." It may possibly be as old as 1250. 
In olden time, however, everybody did not admire the voice of the 
cuckoo, at least if wf\VX^T i^dg® f^om t^Q xmlj ofJPorlia to Lorenzo 
in the " Merchant W Vfehlcd /•— "^ ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' 

) . J ( <)el§m much deo«iv«d, of Port&R. . ^^ .: . . t. 

^ ; : . ; , ,7 , j^. . H^ ^ws 999, IM tlid bHxid xnao kooara tkevfii^irotp^ * I 

By the Icul voice." 

. ' The male: cuckoo differs but little from the female. The whole 
l^&gtb^of the bird is about foiirteen inches, and the female is rather 
smallclr than the male: Yarrell says, *^ The adult male cuckoo has 
the beak bluish blacky e:(cept at the base, where'it.is pale brown ; 
tfaeirid^s yellow; the head, neck, back, and upper tail.covert^ 
Huashlgsey ;..quill«feathGrs rather darker, and the broad inner webd 
barred with white ; tail long and graduated, the .middle;. pait.of 
feathers being the longest and the outside feathery the shortest ; the 
colour greyish black, tipped with white, and a few white spots on 
the centre and sides. Chin, neck, and upper, part of the breast, 
ash grey; lower part of breast, belly, and under wing-coverts, 
white, barred transversely with lead grey ; vent, and under tail- 
coverts, also white, but the dark bars are less numerous ; legs and 
toes gamboge yellow." Unlike most birds, pnckoos do not pair, 
nor build nests, but always deposit their eggs, in the nests of other 
bixds,-7^pnerally in those of the hedge-sparrow, water-yragtail, or 
fitlark, more frequently, however, in that of the hedge-sparrow,, 
Qprisidering the size of the bird, the egg of the cuckoo is remark-^ 
ably small, — a wise provision of nature, as it is always deposited in 
the nest of a bird far inferior to it in point of size. The egg is 
about as large as that of the skylark, and varies very much in 
colour, which is a pale reddish grey. " Some," says Dr. Jenner, 
** both in ground and pencilling, very much resemble the house- 
sparrow's^ and some are indistinctly covered with bran:.colaured 
spots, and others marked with lines of black, resembling in some 
measure the eggs of the yellow-hammer." So little was known of the 
natutal history of the cuckoo rather less than a hundred years ago; 
that the Hon. Daines Barrington wrote an elaborate essay to show 
thkikt cud^oos were not hatched and reared by other birds, and cited 
some instances of their tending their own offspring. The cuckoo lays 
several eggs during the season, but seldom, if ever, deposits more 
than one in the same nest. Sometimes two eggs are found in one 
nest, and Yarrell thinks that when this is the case they have been 
deposited by' different birdis. As soon as the you% cuckoo is 
batched it turns out the young,.or the eggs, of its foster-parent ; for 
Him the pteuliar shape of rts back renders it singularly fitt;ed. Of 
ihis dperation Dr. Jenner cites an amusing example t^-**^ iTttne 18tb; 
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17S7. I examined the nest of a hedge-sparrow, iv^ich Vken con- 

tained a cuckooes and three Iiedge.8parrow*8 eggs. On inspecting it 

the day followmg, I found the bird was hatched, but that the mst 

now contained oidy a young cuckoo and one young hedge-sparnrw. 

The nest was placed so near the extremity of a hedge that I could 

distinctly see what was goii^ forwaxd in it ; and to my astonish. 

ment saw the young cuckoo, though so newly hatched, in the act of 

turning out the young hedge-sparrow. The mode of accomplishing 

this was very curious. The little animal, with the assistance of its 

, znmp and wings, contriYed to get the bird upon its back, and 

Tm^lfitig a lodgment for the biirden by eleratixi^ its ^bews, 

clambered backward with it up the side of the nest till it r eai cljed 

the top, where, resting for a moment, it threw off the load with a 

jerir, susd quite disengaged it from the nest. It remained in this 

situation, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, aa if ta be 

convinced whether the business was properly executed, and then 

dropped into the nest again. With these (the extremities of the 

wii^) I have often seen it examine, as it were, an egg and nestling 

before it b^an its operations, so that the nice sensibility wfaidli 

these parts appeared to possess, seemed sufficiently to compensate 

for the want of light, which as yet it was destitute of. I afterwards 

put in an ^g, and this, by a similar process, was oonvqred to the 

edge of the nest and thrown out." 

He also tells us an amusing anecdote ci two cuckoos c e nteud iag 
for the ownership of the same nest. ^Two cuckoos and a hedge, 
sparrow were hatched in the sanie nest. In a few hours after a 
contest began between the cuckoos for the possession of the nest, 
which continued undetermined till the next afternoon, when one of 
them, which was somewhat superior in size, turned out the other, 
tt^ether with the young hedge-sparrow, and an unhatched egg. 
This contest was very remarkable. The combatants alternately 
appeared to have the advantage, as each carried the other several 
times nearly to the top of the nest, and then sank down again, 
oppressed by the weight of its burden, till at length, after various 
efforts, the strongest prevailed, and was afterwards brought up by 
the hedge-sparrows." The disposition of the young cuckoo to turn 
out ite companions, begins to cease when it is about twelve days 
old. Shakspeare alludes to the cuckoo's being brought up by the 
hedge-spaxiow, and attributes to it an unjuistifiable amottnt of 
ii^atitoide :— - 

" The hedge-sparrow fed the oQiskoo loiaQg^ 
That it had its head bit off by its youog,** 

A notion prevails in many pazts that the ha^-spanew-ur^ lasi 
swallowed by thfi mtifo^P 
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your purse at the cuckoo the first time you hear him, and jou will 
never want money all the year after. Some say, turn it over, and 
wish, and (provided you don*t wish for what you can't get) you will 
have whatever yom desire.. It is thought in the North of England 
very unlucky to have no money about one's person when this biid 
is heard for the first time ia the season. Well it may be ! An 
annotator of Brand's '' Popular Antiquities " calls this ** a vulgar 
superstition." Unlucky wights I It is a custom in Somersetshire, 
on first hearing the cuckoo, to run round in a circle, under the 
impression that it will prevent him who does so from being idle 
during the year. This is, no doubt, a custom of very great antiquity. 
Qay, in his *' Spell," mentions a superstition of this kind: — 

** When fint the year I heard the cuckoo aing; 
And call with welcome notea the badding apring, 
I atraightway set a runmm^ with such haste, 
Deb'rah that woo the smock scarce ran so fast, 
Till spent for lack of breath, quite weary grown, 
Upon a rising bank I sat me down ; 
Then dofTd my shoe, and, by my troth I swear. 
Therein I spy*d this yellow frizaled hair. 
As like to Lubberkins' in curl and hue. 
As if upon his comely pate it grew." 

Yet one more idle tale about the cuckoo. After saying so mudi 
of bis good qualities I cannot let him escape without one touch of 
venom, A notion prevails that the froth seen on many plants is 
occasioned by this bird, and it is therefore termed " cuckoo spit;" 
this, however, is now known to be the receptacle for the eggs of 
the grasshopper ; nor does the cuckoo ever scarcely light upon the 
ground ; it therefore can as little deposit this froth as feed upon the 
plant arum, which with us is called ** Cuckoo pint." Shakespere 
mentions "Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue." This plant is common in 
Kent, and is there called the Cuckoo flower, because " it is mostly 
seen when the notes of that wild, mysterious bird echo through the 
vales and woods :" — 

'< When daisies pied, and yiolets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And euckoO'bitd* of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight ; 
The cuckoo then, on erery tree, 7 

liocks married men^ for thus sings he, — 

Cuckoo 1 
Cuckoo, cuckoo !— word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear !** 

The cry of " Cuckoo !" was used by the Romans, as a reproach 
to the vinedresser who neglected to prune his vines till late in the 
season, and answered, at least so says a modem commentator on 
Horace, to — ^in the vulgar dialect of our days— ** lazy lubber!" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LpRA heard, firom a distant tower, the solemn tones of the 
tjvirQlfdi hour steal into her chamber as she entered it herself; on 
her brow she still felt the salutation which, a moment before, 
Mrs. Monck had given when he murmured in her ear, *' Good night, 
aaid God Almighty bless you, my poor child." The chamber she 
entered was rather a large one, almost as large as the sitting-room 
of the old lady's casemented windows, with their innumerable 
diamond panes of glass. The single hanging of damask fell from a 
<lingy velvet pole, swept like a hollow wave down to the carpet ; on 
its right, one or two small cabinet pictures, with a large portrait of 
a gentleman in an oaken frame over the mantlepiece, adorned the 
walls, which were of oak of a lightish colour ; the roof was heavily 
groined and of the same material, an old, singular-looking cabinet, 
perfectly black with age, stood in the comer near the window. It 
.was the first object which attracted her attention on entering her 
apartment, and she regarded it with feelings of curiosity mingled 
with a species of awe ; it seemed so old, so dull, and sad, and might 
have been the depository of so many secrets. Chairs, couches, and 
ether useful materials filled the chamber comfortably ; and, asso- 
ciated with all and at the extreme angle from where the cabinet 
stood, there was her couch for the night, one of those ancient four- 
posters, large, high, and stately, with its funereal curtains draped 
in masses round its form. A white, snowy coverlet, with the pale 
sheets thrown back from where she was to pillow her weary head, 
relieved in some degree the sombre hue of nearly all around. 

The first interview we have with a chamber in which we are to 
repose during the watches of the night is, in general, one of interest, 
and it was really so with the maiden on this evening ; the small 
silver lamp which Sally had handed her at the door of her apartment 
lent its ineffectual, but still sufficient power to render visible all 
"around. The room had evidently, at one time, been a chamber of 
state in days gone by, everything, whether useful or ornamental, 
liad been, and still were, of excellence. Lora gave a sigh, and 
Inmost wished it had been a smaller one and less stately than it 
was. 

She placed the lamp upon a small table near the fireplace, and, 

3—1. G 
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moving towards the window, drew further back the curtain, which 
only half concealed the lattice- window, and gazed beyond her 
dwelling-place. The moon, almost at its fuU, was in happy 
glory careering amid white, fleecy clouds, which showed with what 
rapidity its silvery form stole through the vaulted sphere, while 
they scarce had volume enough to veil or darken a jot of the 
quivering light that fell on the panoply of earth beneath. Far 
away were crowds of small, undulating hills, with their green sides 
of grass, and their summits clothed with dark trees, with here and 
there a mansion gleaming strangely with its white face, like a ghost 
from amidst a wood. The bleat of some wandered sheep broke 
through the silence of the hour. It was a beautiful scene ; and^ 
cold though the night was, Lora mechanically opened the casement 
still further to gratify the impression the sight had created 
within her. 

It was evident the chamber looked into the front part of the old 
mansion, for she could see the long sweep of the avenue, broken 
here and there by the want of trees, stretching far away from the 
house ; there was the lawn beneath, dotted thickly at distances 
with evergreens. A forest of trees to her right threw their solemn 
shadows across a wide part of the frosty grass. It was upon those 
shadows on the lawn that Lora, meditating, bent her gaze ; they 
resembled so much her own life amid the world around, sad, dark^ 
and dreary ; that solitary cry from the bleating sheep came from a 
distressed one like herself, relieving its breast of the anguish it 
carried on its heart. As she gazed sadly then upon those shadows 
below, she thought she saw some movement amid its dark em- 
brace. She was not mistaken; for, a moment afterwards, the figure 
of a man, wrapt in a wide, sombre cloak which fell from his 
shoulders almost to his feet, walked forth into the moonlight across 
the lawn ; he was tall, with jet black hair, worn rather long, and 
his countenance was of a brownish hue, almost like one bom and 
bred under an Indian sun, his eyes likewise were full and dark as 
the plume of the raven. The moonlight streamed upon him as he 
issued from the darkness, and bathed his face and form in a light as 
clear almost as the noonday sun ; and Lora saw him as we have 
pencilled him in a momentary glance. 

The figure moved forward towards the house silently, with his 
eyes bent straight before him ; his footsteps on the pliant grass fell 
step by step so softly that, but for his liooibs visibly moving, he was 
more of statue than of man, his whole form and bearing seemed 
incorporated with meditation and internal thought. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he raised his eyes to the very window from whence gazed 
Lora ; and where she, likewise, stood with the moonlight full upon 
hw^ looking like some spirit of the night, and clad with unear^y 
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beaut J. Their eyes met ; they both started ; some electrio current 
made both their hearts to beat ; she felt her &ce fludi ; she 
drew back, and^ closing the lattice- window, she withdrew and 
prepared to sleep her first sleep within the walls of Bedhall. 

The figure outside had paused at the sight of the vision 
befi^e him, and still stood i^ter its departure; at last, drawing 
his hand over his eyes, he muttered aloud, **Am I awake, or 
am I wandering in my sleep." 



CHAPTER V. 

Old Sally, on parting with Lora at her chamber-door, moved 
Inrith quiet steps back to the apartment of Mrs. Monck, the door of 
which stood half ajar, when, on entering, she met the eyes of her 
mistress bent on her with a strange look of inquiry, and intense 
impatience revealed in her countenance. 

Sally drew near to the worthy old lady, but for a minute such 
were the agitated and singular feelings of both, that while each of 
them was desirous of knowing their different thoughts at the 
moment, they both hesitated to whisper it. 

** As we draw near to the grave, Sally, will the grass and the 
forest tree bloom on and on, aye, even after our footsteps are no 
more heard on earth." 

"Yes, mistress; but that would only be natural," said Sally y. 
answering the old lady's indirect questioti, " I have seen the- 
Cawdor woods, lonely and forsaken this sixty years, in wintry days 
look beautiful, with their young firesh leaves in each spring as it 
eame back again ; but I never before saw those that suld be smitten 
wi' time, come back to us in mortal form unchanged." 

" Woman, you do not mean to say it is she?" said Mrs. Monck 
in a low voice, and, half-rising from the large arm-chair in which 
she sat, and looking white as death. 

** An' wha' is it if no her." 

" Tut, tut, Sally, what you say belongs to superstition, and 
is only worthy of the dull hour in which it is spoken ; let us not 
speak like a couple of old fools ; sit down there and let us chat over 
this strange visitor, for I must acknowledge she has completely- 
upset me." 

Sally did as she was bid, and ensconced herself in a chair, and 
drew it near to where the old lady sat ; and looking at her said — 

** When I handed her the licht, just noo at the door, the vera, 
room in which she used to sleep long ago, and when it fell owre 
ber face, and I saw her big blue eyes fixed on me, and heard her 
sweet voice bid me gude nicht; and tbsn saw her gan ben inta 
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that chamber where I flaw her last that awfu' nicbt, watting for him 
to Gome hame, I declare I was maist oot o' my judgment, for, 
teoBon or no reason, her that deeps in the laird's room is Lady 
Barbara." 

** Hush, hnsh, Sally I you are raving. Such a thing is beyond 
the power of probability. The likeness is certainly confounding ; 
but even allowing she is so close a counterpart of thart naost 
unfiEM*tunate lady, it is not necessary it should be herself, when our 
wits forbid such mystical ideas. Is it not possible this poor child 
may be her offspring. And^-oh ! think of it — ^to be unable perhaps 
to claim Intimacy from her mother's mad folly." 

*• Ah, dinna blame the puir wife ; it may turn oot before we 
leave this wicked war? that she was as spotless as snaw. Bat as for 
this bairn being her bairn, if its not hersel it could'na be a clo^r 
fieen. An it's a queer place for her 'to lie the nicht, wrapping 
herself in the blankets and sheets that warmed her faither and 
mither twenty years gone bye." 

** You still persist in thinking that this lady was innoc^cit. I 
wish I could believe it so ; but, alas ! ev^ act of her conduct 
multiplies suspicion on suspicion ; and her flight from this house 
the very night of the crime, only put a last final blow against all 
chance of her being guiltless. Ah ! no woman ever did so black a 
deed, and no woman ever cast so foul a stain upon her own noble 
family and ours." 

" I believe Lady Barbara to be as free from any knowledge or 
act o'crime, as she was sinless, puir lady, o' doing ocht to bring 
into dishonour either this hoose or her worthy faithers. There are 
many strange things happen to many folk here while they toddle 
thro* life, and this is ane o' them ; but when or where it will be 
lichtedup and the truth made obvious, rests wi a hee'er power 
than either yours or mine." 

' ** God forbid that I should attach guilt against any one, Sally, 
and more particularly against one connected with our family ; but 
unless you know something more about the circumstances of the 
case than the world knows and believes in, I must e'en be content 
to give credence to what appears consistent and true." 

** Oh, mistress !" answered the old servant, " I hae served in 
Bedhall the maist o' my life, sin I was but a bit o' a lassock, and 
long before you came to us after that terrible time wi' the new 
laitd," God be with him she said reverently, **and the two wee 
callants who are noo sic braw and handsome men ; but a' the days 
and nichts o' my life, I remember sae weel, and will never forget, 
it was this vera day, the 17th of November, twenty years ago. The 
' maister was late o' coming hame, eleven had struck, and I had 
gane up frae the parlour wi' Lady Barbara to her room. I 
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had putten doon the licht on the table, and had settled smn bits o' 

things abooty and was leaving her alane, when she called me back. 

I saw she was tremblix^, and looked pale. I stirred up the fire, 

thinkin' she micht be cauld ; for there was a bitter wind with canld 

frost without^ and, like this vera' nicht, it was qlear and full o' 

moonlicht. Puir lady, she had only been three months married at 

this time, and was hardly reconciled tae the look o' the hoose ; and 

the laird's room had aye an unco eerie glimmer aboot it, and to a 

youi^ cretur like her, and waiting and waunering what kept the 

laird sae late. It was nae wauner she asked me to stay a wee bit 

-wi' her, as she felt athochtdull ; so we both sat down, she just like 

*where you are noo, and I on the c^yposite side o' the fire. It's said 

she didna like the laird, and that her heart was anither's ; this is 

ane o' my reasons for denying her guilt, and for believing her 

innocent ; for I believe she loved him dearly,, and that it was as 

great a lee as ever sullied a mortal's toi^ue or hurt a lady's honour. 

Had you seen her that nicht, watching and watching, listening to 

the sUghtest sound without or within, the anxious look on her bonny 

face, and her e'en sae fu o' dread in case ocht had happened him ; 

the restlessness that seemed to mak each minute a long eternity ; and 

the continual rising from her seat to look frae the easement- window 

doon the avenue. We could hear every hour strike frae the auld 

kirk in the Shaws. Oh, what a dreary time it was ! Twelve struck^ 

then ane, twa, then three o'clock in ttie momin' ! Puir, i^ee wife ; 

I could hae thrown my arms roon her neck, and kissed her to 

compose her. She was every instant getting more and more 

alarmed." 

'* * Something has happened him. He has never been awa' at 
nicht before. He is perhaps killed, or some dreadful thing has 
happened him. Oh ? ^lly, Sally I what am I to do ? what am I 
to do, if aught has occurred, and I unable to assist him V 

" You see, mistress, I am a wee bit particular m mindin a' that 
went on that nicht ; for it places it beyont doot the fact that she 
loved her husband that nicht owre truly and dearly to be entrapped 
or inveigled awa by any ither man, while sic a thing was'na or 
cpuld'na be in the puir wife's thochts that morning, I'll warrant. 
I did a' that was in my power, or was in keeping for me to dae, 
remembering the distance between us and the respect I owed my 
lady ; but, as I said, the later or ratlier the earUer it got, the more 
distressing became her situation. TJae clock had just struck three, 
when I got up and lookit mysel oot o' the window by this time, 
altho' I h^d nae been troubled much wi' my fears no having the same 
cause, and kennio^ truly, that the laird had plenty o' fast freens in 
the big city, many whom he used to be oot wi tae a' oors o' the 
nicht afore his marriage ; but it was noo getting sae late and the 
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lady sae demented, that naethlng wud satisfie her bat pitten a& her 
cloak and makin' for the road in search of him. It was sno^wing 
hard when I looked frae the window, and I tried hard to dissuade 
her ; but she would listen to nothing but ane thing, she couM'nt 
rest^ she couldna stay longer in the hoose, ^e must be oo't, or she 
tirould dee. Fuir body ! I saw her tak' her mantle and cover her 
comely form wit*, and hide her bony heap o* hair beneath the hood, 
and her wee white bans clasping it roon her neck. Oh, but she* was 
a distressed bird ! Tears wer' hangin' on her e'eelids, and mnniTig 
doon her pale, pale cheeks, and the rosy lips, that sae mony 
wooers wud hae gi'en their chance o' life to come to hae pree*d, were 
noo trembling and white wi' anxiety. 

'* ' Surely you'll tak oflf the silken shoon, and put on your bootE^ 
Lady Barbara V I said trying to gain time, and prevent tempting 
Providence, going oot in sic a nicht. 

" * No, no, Sally !' she said impatiently, stamping wi' her wee 
feet on the carpet ; * they will do — ^they will do. And if you like to 
come with me, come ; but if you'd rather not, stay at home. I will 
go myself.' 

** * Oh ! Lady Barbara I You do not think when one so young 
and gentle as you are is no frightened for the snaw and cauld, that 
U31Q like me wu'd hang back frae ventering wi' you. Na I na ! 
Sally M'Alister, whatever she is, is no coward, and no unfeeling.' 

'' By Jbhis time we had gone along the oorridoT, doon the stairs, 
and stood thegether at the ha' door. 

^''Noo, my lady/ I said, ' gin ye wait a minute till I wrap 
my shawl aroon me, I'll attend you whan ever ye hae a mind.' 

" * Oh, be quick, then,' she answered, ' and I'll wait for you 
outside.' 

'^ So saying, she opened the door and passed oot, as if she were 
escaping ftom a house on fire, she seemed so tortured wi' anxiety 
and dreed. I ran doonstairs tae my room ; there was nae licht, so 
I was obleeged to gan into the kitchen for ane ; the ither twa 
4B^rvant8 in the hoose at this time had gan tae their beds lohg ago, 
and had put oot a' the lichts, and the gatibering cool on tl^ fire 
was sae closely packed wi' cinders and ashes, that the fire was 
nearly black oot, and I had nae sma' ditfculty in getting a candle 
light. I soon got my shawl, and drawing it owre my heed and 
4Bhouthers, followed my lady ootside. The snaw had ceased, but it 
lay on the ground a wee thick,* and I looked roon for my lady, but 
she was nowhere to be seen. I called out * Lady Barbara,' but 
nobody answered; I ran roon and roon aboot the hoose, and 
ahouted and cried till I was hoarse, and then I began to cry bitterly. 
Th^e was sufficient moon to show me something very singular, and 
that was, that upon the white, untarnished snow, I discovered foot- 
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'marks leading across the lawn, and along witli the amail foot of 
liody Barbara'9, there was that terrible and unaccountable £act of 
a man's likewise. Could it be the laird, I thocht, returned hame ? 
but no, the feet were pointed from the house, and unless they had 
been walking backwards, — a very unlikely thing for them at sic' a 
time to play sic' pranks, — ^they were evidently leaving the hoose, 
instead o' coming to it. Satisfied that something was wrong, I 
wakened up Jacob Snodgrass, and he and mysel' began oor investi-. 
gation. While he was dressing, I ran back to my lady's room to 
satisfy mysel' she was na' there ; it was just as we had left it 
thegither — empty. Jacob tried to fin' oot who the stranger or 
whoever it was had come, but, siogular to say, no marks of anyone 
besides those o' the twa' thegither could be discovered. We 
followed their track for some distance, till we reached the hedgeing, 
and about two hundred yards we came tae a break in the hedge, in 
the Pollok lands, where the lady was evidently left standing, while 
the man's steps were visible entering the plantin' at the side ; sad 
then we saw marks of a horse's hoofs, and the same man's foot 
retumiog. The centre o' the road became trodden under foot, wi* 
them mounting on its back ; and the marks of the horse noo only 
became visible. 

** Jacob determined to follow ihe track o' the horse, and you 
ken, as weel's mysel', hoo' he lost sight o't in|the Qorbals, and that 
Baebody tae this day can tell wha' that man was that carried her 
awa'." 

"It is a strange tale," said the old lady, musingly, **and a 

woful tragedy connected with it ; but your history of it only the 

more confirms me in the belief that there was a concocted scheme 

l)etween Lady Barbara and Fontbras ; the very fact of his boots 

£ttiDg the marks in the snow, and the laird of Redhall's having no 

affinity to them, appears to me to be proof sufficient." 

'* It's a mysterious affair, and filled wi' mickle that is to be 
lamented. Do the young gentlemen ken a' the particulars aboot 
what' s happened I" 

** I do not know, Sally ; they never saw their uncle and aunt ; 
a coldness which took place in early life kept the brothers apart for 
many years ; and the subject of his death was attended with so 
many painful associations, that during my husband's lifetime he 
hardly allowed the matter to be breathed of in his presence; so 
that unless some friend beyond our precincts has mentioned the 
circumstances in cotmection with his fate, no one has mentioned 
it to them here. But 'tis high time you and I were seeking that 
lepose we so much require after this night's worry. So good-night, 
SaUy." 

The old servant returned the adieu, and beto<^ liersdf to her 
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quiet donniUoy, mntteriiig her own thoughts inwardly, and her 
determination neyer to helieve in aught but the innocence o' her 
puir lost mistress^ ** and maybe but this hit lassie . may be sent by 
Providence to clear up the mystery, and firee her mither's name 
from the odious suspicion upon it's £ame. Oh ! Oude help us I 
but I hope her coming here may'na be to blight us a', for my 
thochts are yet sae unsettled, that I canna' subject my ideas aboot 
her noo for ony time ava'. My heed is positively dirling xoon and 
roon like a peerie." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Time, thou unmitigated betrayer of the rich and poor, thou leveller 
of rank, thou anointer of tombs, how, on man's pilgrimage to the 
grave, which all mortality shuns, how oft dost thou hang with 
heavy and leaden wings even on those who dread with horror thy 
passage from them 1 Thy presence at periods is borne with effort, 
but thine absence is terrible. Oh^ inoonsiBtent man ! hast thou no 
prophet as of old to draw back the circling world in its flight ? to bold 
for an hour or so the undeviating power that marks, the periods of 
eternal time 1 to gaze with weeping eye upon our petty gambols on 
this crust of earth ! Ah, thou piece of arrogance 1 not content with 
the majesty of thy life and thine existence, thou miracle of miracles^ 
thou wouldst dwarf the comprehension of the Deity, by adding 
powers to mortals which thy Creator in His supreme wisdom 
denied thee. Oh, 'tis sad, is it not ] thou canst not leap from star 
to star to make a ladder of the firmament, to plunge in warfare the 
host of worlds above, and with a lever rook the mighty globe from 
its firm axis, or reverse in mad ambition the decrees of the Most 
High. No, thou little helpless babe; thou wert created for a 
better purpose — wisely, wonderfully, and truly; but like that 
small and gentle flower there, with its pink leaves, and the crimson 
petals springing from its core, thou art finite and distinct. The 
great Buler of the universe, at the begiiming, made His laws 
immutable, which you can neither alter nor destroy one single iota. 
Yea, laws, to the shadows springing from the thin and spiral grass, 
to the regulation of light that falls upon us from a starry throne 
myriads of leagues from our resting-place on earth. 

Since our last relation a couple of months had gone away, to 
slumber, like many of its dead sisters, before it. Oh where, where 
is thine ocean of repose ? A warm sun was basking in an April 
mom on the blushing leaves, on hedge-rows, and on young and 
early flowers that smiled in gladness as the simny vapours kissed 
and drank the dew upon their lips ; the lark was sitting 'mid a 
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coucIl of airy clouds, and chanting from its quivering throat its etmg 
to' heaven and earth; the bountecms land was gleaming with 
protnised plenty, and the fidds clothed with the rluliaiioe o€ man's 
industry and the goodness of our Creator. 

Sitting before a cottage-door was an old man, witii a wideawake 
on. his head, a snuff.brown coat with laige buttons, knee-breedies 
i^th buckles of silver, black silk hose, and his fset encased in large 
Bhimug shoes. His hair at one time had been of a reddish hue, 
but was now almost white, and fell almost to his shouldav ; his face 
was thin, somewhat emaciated, and wrinkled, and plentifully 
adorned with scars and freckles ; the eyes were small and grey, and 
had at times a peculiarly waggishand wicked look, but were quick and 
intelligent ; his mouth was represented by a pair of lips, thin, wide, 
and quivering, there was a slight spasmodic action oontinualiy on 
th^m, which may have been the result of an excited mind, sunk iu 
mental ponderings, or from some nervous action of his i^stem, that 
quickened this feature with unususd vitality. 

The cottage before which he sat, was thrown back fix)m the 

pretty bye-road where it was situate, some twenty or thirty yards, 

and protected from it by a simple hedgerow of hawthorn, some four 

feet in height ; the fix>nt of the abode was covered with trellis. work, 

on which the creeping flowers were beginning to reveal themselves 

to the world, and more particularly the individual who gave tiiem 

locality, and assisted in generating their existence. Beds of flowerSy 

tastefully arrayed around many singular and valuable shrubs, 

added grace to a little scene, which was rendered more a picture 

than an ordinary garden, from the taste, judgment, and poe^ that 

seemed to have been lavished on it. 

The old man ^as leaning upon an ebony stick, with a cross 
handle, in one of his meditative moods, till roused from it by a loud 
voice singing, in no very harmonious key, some fragment of a drink- 
ing-song, and in that peculiar manlier, broken and irr^ular, acoom. 
panied now and again by a sort of yell, which indicates to an 
audience immistakeably, that the o\mer of those mellifluous, but 
irregular cadences, must naturally have been imbibing scnnething 
stronger than the dew of the morning, or the mists that hang o'^ 
the Booken falls in the neighbourhood. 

" Another o*or, anither sang, 
Anither pint o' liquor ; 
Let time go mad, let wives go hang, 
We'll drain the flowing bioker." 

At the conclusion of the last line, a rather tall, decently-dressed 
ij^vidual, apparently a head gardener or ofiicial connected with some 
of the large properties about, sailed unsteadily across the gaze of the 
old gentl^nan on the other side of the hedge, a hat v^ much the 
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worseof themoming's entoi^amment^ was indifferendydispoaed mibk 
eraoium, and rather added to than suhdued the bacchanal appearance 
of his physiognomy, which gave decided tokens of carrying too mudi 
cargo of a stimulating character. He stopped short, and seeing he 
was observed from the cottage-door, and having with some difficulty 
carried his right hand from his breeches pocket to his chapeau, he 
raised it for a moment from his head, and saluted the old man with 
s, '^ Good morning, doctor ! hope you are radiant !" 

, " Ay, Sandy, and weel I wot, but yer a' by yersel* this 
momin', if I am to judge from appearances." 

"Never was better," was the answer, while, by an unoanunon 
efiEbrt of will on his part, he sufficiently steadied hia body to keq) 
himself free from nestling in the hedge before him. '^ I am a.s jolly 
ss a lark ; didn't you hear me sing V* 

'* Troth did I, Sandy, and your vocal powers are very far from 
being of a savoury character to one's ears ; but you have been early 
at your cups this fine momin', drunk as a fiddler, before the 
meridian ! Oh ! fie, Sandy ! this is too bad." 

" Bad, doctor, it may be, but let me tell you the drink was nae 
bad, and I drank mair than I paid for." 

" And what fule was it that guid you mair, merely to mac' a 
beast o' yersel'." 

'•Ah, ah, doctor! did I tell you that, you'd be as wise as 
mysd'. Come, now, what 'U ye gie' me gin' I tell?" 

" I am no' anxious to be enlight^oied, so you may keep the in- 
formation wi' yer' drink ; but it's weel seen that Maister Francis is 
frae hame when you carrj on thae prsusks." 

* • What he disna ken, will dae him nae hairm ; and what foi; no' 
shold I no' hae' a bit ramble noo and then. He's rambling awa' his 
time wi' radicals, deelegates, and turncoats, and spouting treason in 
open cooncil, and I am jiat following his example in a sana' wae 
owre the gill stoap in the toll house ; and wha suld' I ha'e tae 
gabUe wi' there but Lord Hawthomden, whas sitting in the back 
parlour, yonder as fan's a wilk !" 

" Ah I and so it's him you've been draining, puir ruined lad ! it's 
a positive disgrace, Snodgrass giving this poor fellow drink, and 
you likewise; he'd better mind whaA, he's about, or he'll run a fail 
chance of losing his leasence, altho' backed wi' the folks at Red- 
hall." 

**Na! na ! Jacob's as sorry about his lordship as ye* are, an' 
gie's him as little whisky as he can, and waters it brawly for him, 
and after he has a certain jorum, he canny' tell the difference 
betweai aqua vitse and sour milk. And he says if he let's him 
gan' elsewhere, either to Madge Broonlee in Crossma loof, or the 
* Gross K^s' at tiie Shaws, they gi'e him the very worst o' liquor, 
an' are no' so prudent in the disposal o't tae him, as he is himsel'." 
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^* The deeril tak' them and their public's thegither, they are 
Q&e-thing else but nests o' corruption for the thoughtless and the 
Idle.'* 

*' I have made up my mind to gan' on the batter no more." 
*' Wait till yer sober before ye mak' any rash promises, Sandy/' 
** Oh, but I am in earnest." 

*^ Aye I And what's gaird you come to sich a conclusion under 
yer vera peculiar circumstances." 

^'Naething less or mair than seeing that young lord so in- 
capable ; it just cam' across my mind as I sat opposite tae him. 
Wliat if my ain bairn Jack, were to fa' into liquor, w'ud I no* 
blame mysel' instead o' him, when I gaed sae bad an example o' 
\7l1at a man and a faether s'uld be himsel'." 

** I am glad to hear those words from your lips ; and if you 
stick to what you say, I'll gi'e you credit for being mair sober this 
morning, than I took you to be." 

' ' Gude mornin' doctor, I'm no' the first fou man that has made 
a vow, and hung on by it." 

With this piece of information he turned his back upon the inn, 
and walked onwards towards Redhall, whose ancient gables could be 
seen a short distance ofif, towering above the trees. 

He had no sooner moved away than a large broad-shouldered 
man, dressed like a farmer, came towards the spot he had quitted. 

*' Well, doctor, you should be proud o' your company, if I am 
to judge by the specimen taking his departure." 

"And what for, no'. Sir John ?" was asked of the new-comer, 
rather snappishly." 

" * A fou man is no a true man,' they say." 
" It's a lee, the £>uer he is the mair Ukely to mak' a clear 
breast o' himself, an' no' hamper his soul and body wi' a pack o' 
cunning and deceit." 

**Well, well, doctor, gjanted; but surely you are not an 
advocate for intemperance." 

'^ I didna' say I was. Sir John ; but a gude, hearty booze noo 
and again, clears the blood and settles bUe, stomach, and brain, 
for a month or twa." 

** Certes I but you puzzle me." 

"Humph!" muttered the doctor to himself. **If ye had 
mair brains and less carcase, you micht na be sa easily puzzled." 

** And why do you not try a ramble yourself?" continued Sir 
John, getting no reply to his previous remark, " when you advocate 
it as such an antidote." 

•* I wish I could ; if I had a conglomeration of internals like 
yersel' I wu'd sune try it ; but I ha'e been cursed a' my life wi' a 
stomach, no' o' my ain making, and its d — ^ly deficient inatamina." 
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" Well, well, doctor ; we'll not discuss the philosophy of drink 
any more for the present. I was over dining last night at Cawdoi 
Castle. The earl was giving me bad news of matters. Th( 
conntry seems determined for Reform ; and from some of the large 
cities, the mobs have been causing serious riots ; while the attitude 
of the Qovemment is as hostile to * the movement as ever. The 
Earl fears that we have much reason to dread an outbreak in our 
own locality, through the influence of that vagabond, Hallard.*' 

'^ He's nae mair a vagabond than you aare, Sir John. A. mair 
hard-working and honest man disna breathe ; and although he's no* 
o' your way o' thinking, he may be richt after a', and I see naa 
reason you suld sully his name wi' a word mair befitting ane o' your 
dogs." 

** Aw ! aw ! I did not mean to say anything out of place ; but' 
you know that both in Glasgow, and here particularly, he has been I 
stirring up all the different hordes into action, and that he is the 
very incarnation of the movement ; and it is said organising them 
under leaders, so that they can be at a week's notice welded into I 
trained bands, and be able to show front with an organiBation, and ' 
not with the same stupidity which make mobs in general a farce to 
regular troops." 

" Perfectly richt ! If they want to conquer they should leam 
how." 

** Why, confound it, doctor ! the last time I spoke to you, you 
were a staunch Tory, and one of ourselves ; now you are a turn- 
coat like Frank Monck, and have deserted our colours." 

*' I've said naething as yet, Sir John, for you tae come tae sae 
sudden a conclusion." 

" Why, you were approving this instant of this man's policy 1" 

" I merely said, that if any party wants to win the game they 
hazard, they must play for it, wi' their best foot foremost ; I didna 
commit mysel' to ony opinion on the question." 

" Of course, I address you as of old." 

" I'm no sae sure about that either, Armstrong, fiae what ye 
tell me ; it may gae very sair against the wooden heads above us, 
if the people manage to organise themsel's. Ye see there'll be some 
nice pickings gaun, an' as I ha'e only a wee bit o' Ian' here, a gude 
slice o' your ain property which lies sae handy beside me, or a bit 
o' Cawdor or Follok, wudna cum amiss. I can get naething by 
sticking to you, but micht cum tae sorrow in my auld days through 
thae vagabonds, as you ca' them, should they get the upper han' 
and present themselves at my rookery here and tak' possession." 

" Ah, doctor, I did not think you took so selfish a view of 
political«natters in general." 

^' It's high time I did, when I see a perfect want o' ordinary 
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ommon seiuse in the governors o' the state ; what is*t gars them 
aise the masses wi* sic a cry when twal' months ago a modicum o' 
leform wud ha'e staved off the question for twenty years, and the 
ounty no' be a hair the worse o't. And noo that the nation's bristles 
j:e up, it'll tak' a pretty show o' bayonet teeth to smooth them 
loon." 

** It will be done, though." 

" God forbid ! And a curse rest on him who provokes it. " 
"Doctor, the earl, knowing your intimacy with Hallard, would 
li^e you to contrive an interview with him, as if accidentally ; he 
desired me to call and present you with his kindest regards, and ask 
you to favour him with a chat with this personage." 

"Deary me ! but the earl is condescending !" sneered the old 
man; •* the Earl of tHawdor asking for an interview wi' a Radical, 
» pitman — ^you astonish me, Armstrong ! what's in the wind that 
can bring this proud man to ask for sae humbling a jneeting ?" 

" He is desirous of heaping oil upon the waters, and prevent any 

misconduct or sudden riot from breaking out at present. To be 

candid with you, doctor, and as I am sure you are the last man 

that would divulge a conversation giv^n you in confidence, secret 

instructions have been given, to all our principal adherents in 

counties, to allay any agitation at present as much as possible, as 

from the manner in which the troops are scattered over • the country, 

aiii the fact of recalling large numbers even from places fearfully 

disaffected back to London, owing to to the threat of 200,000 men 

^^^^arching on the great city, which must, at all hazards, be rendered 

secure, the power of the Government might be ineffectual in quell- 

^i any serious riot did it occur." 

" A nice kettle of fish you've prepared for us, truly ! I suppose 
it would never enter your lordly brains to concede a wee thocht at 
ance, yer pride couldna tolerate that na. Ye prefer butchering the 
P^ple; cajole them for a month or twa ; pet them fondly for a wee 
longer, while you are busy preparing shambles] and executioners 
for them. Oh, eternal shame at such statecraft, that looks upon 
*"e nation as so much sheep, to be despised, plucked, and 
Murdered!" 

" And what are they but a parcel of senseless children, led by 
|mpulse or infatuation by any upstart demagogue Ibat can wag 
his tongue a little, or bawl loud enough to be heard by the mul- 
titude.'' 

" I doot, Armstrong, you'll be hanged. And, my Certes ! 
yeUlook surprisingly ruefu' when they turn ye oot o' ane o' yer 
^ windows, wi' a white rope dangling roon yer neck ; ye'll be 
prised what a fule ye'll think yersel' when yer bonny lan's 
^ be shining like gold in the sun before your een, and your breath, 
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and it is being nicked awa at ane and the same time, that 3^011 m\i 
hae been sae proud o' heart, sae unbending in saul, as could nae see 
yer puur insulted neebor get a littLs more o' the fresh air o' liberty. 
Tell the earl if he comes h^re the morrow aftenioon before sunfiel, 
he will meet Hallard ; the puir fellow's coming fcnr some bits 0' 
floors for his wee dochter, who is sick, and who, I fear, -will no 
leeve to see anither summer shine an her young heed. She's the 
only thing he love's on earth." 

Muttering the last few words almost inaudibly, he rose from the 
garden seat, on which he had been sitting, and entered hiff 
oottage. 

Sir John abruptly left alone, and with no &rewell word addressed 
to him, walked moodily from the spot where he stood ; he hated 
the outspoken delivery of this ancient doctor'; while' his yroids 
painfully awoke glimmers of disquietude in the future ; but more 
particularly associated with his own fate and fortunes than that of 
the nation at large. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

The following afternoon, a man roughly clad, with a mild but 
serious face, put his rough right hand on Doctor Carmers gate, 
and pushing it open, entered. The old man was sitting reading at 
the window ; but on seeing Hallard — ^for it was he — he came imme- 
diately to the door, and gave the working man his outstretched 
hand. 

** I am vera glad you have come, Hallard." 

** Thank you, doctor. I seldom break engagements." 

" Those who do. Will, are as inconstant as water. How is 
little May, this evening 1" 

" I left her singing in her bed, poor thing, and twining a 
wreath with your last flowers, doctw. I thought she looked 
thinner, and under her eyes there was a darker shadow. Ah, sir, I 
sometimes fear I will lose her ; and Qod help me if she goes away 
and leaves me alone !" 

"Let us hope otherwise, Will ; but place your trust above. 
And is it not a lovely thing to think we will see each other in a 
fairer land beyond ?" 

"Yes, 'tis so," answered Hallard, musingly. "But, sir, do 
you think my child wiU weather through this illness V* 

And while he spoke, his eyes were keenly fixed on the doctor's 
Iftcej but which betrayed no meaning through which he could read 
Ha^i aepret knowledge which wouM bend him to the dust were it 
idisdosed to him. 
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As I said be&ie, WiU, let us hope. I have seen those le- 
over -yrho stood a much greater chance of passing away than little 
lary ; and I have seen others perish who looked even better than 
he. It is a subtle disease, consumption, and confounds us all." 

*^ She looks sometimes so like her moth^, who died so young 
vith the same malady — ^feels like her ; and yet sometimes she is so 
v^ell. This morning, for instance, she was so strong, she said, 
liat she thought she could rise and chase the butterfly she saw out 
>zi the green — ^the first she had seen for many a day. Poor child ? 
But I musn't forget my errand, sir." 

** Come along, Will, then ; I will give you a bouquet for her 
that will feast her eyes and make her garlands for a week, at least ; 
and the next I will carry myself to her bedside, and see how my 
little -pet gets on." 

* * Do, doctor ! she is always speaking of you and your goodness. 
You are very kind," said Hallard, in a choking voice, *' and I will 
never forget it !" 

** Pooh, pooh !" was the answer, while the old man inwardly 
soliloqtused thus : '' And these are the kind of men they are so 
frightened for, to whom ye canna' dae a simple act o' kindness, or 
speak twa or three words o' friendliness tae them, but it gan's tae 
their hearts to be treasured as gold !" 

" Ah, doctor!" said Hallard, as they were moving 'mid the 
flowers, '^ what a mine of happiness you have within you, raising 
such beautiful objects from the dull clay !" 

'' Why, yes, Will, it does aflbrd much delight, much consola- 
tion, and likewise supplies me with many hours of recreation and 
thought. Through how many beautiful gates does not our kind 
Buler of the universe draw us to Himself; how oft He is wor- 
shipped by those who never worship Him at all, yet do so through 
such hallowed harmonies as those ! Look at that heliotrope ; is 
that cluster of starry flowers not the paragon of beauty ? How 
gracefully nature gives form and colour to each small leaf ; how 
lightly tinted ; how sweet a breaHi it gives ! Ay, Will, there are 
mony sermons and lessons for us aboot here. And we should be 
wise if we're no'." 

" That seems about the last thing we learn on earth ; it only 
beams on us when the curtain of death is hiding the world for ever 
from our view, and we can play our follies no more." 

"Ay, Hallard; ha'e ye cum to that conclusion at last?" 
"I fear I must, in candour, confess it." 
" Are you tiring o' yer treasons and revolutions, ehl" 
Will Hallard laughed pleasantly, and as he did so, his counte- 
nance assumed a very engaging and winning look. This was one 
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of the reasons which fascinated and held, as with a charm, crowds 
of his fellow-men. 

''Ah," he said, '' I musn't get tired.of that so early. I woTild 
be considered a bad general to turn sick while on the march/' 

'* They say you are going to take London by storm, and 
bivouac in Trafjalgar-square till you get the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill I" 

'' Such a suggestion has been made, doctor ; but, I hope, before 
we adopt desperate remedies in our case, that the leeches who 
govern us will listen to reason. But — ^hallo, sir I here are some 
friends looking for you ; and as I chance to know who they are, I 
will take my flowers, and render myself scarce, as my presence 
might load their atmosphere with poison ?" 

" Nay, Will, do not budge ! stay where you are ! See here, 
my Lord Cawdor, you are frightening awa' a pleasant chum of 
mine. I am happy to see you visiting my bower, but I canna' 
part wi' WiU Hallard yet," 

The Earl of Cawdor was accompanied by Sir John Armstrong. 
He was a tall, thin man, and dressed, for a gentleman, in the most 
seedy manner. An old hat, evidently worn by his ancestors, and 
handed down as an heirloom in the family, was stuck on bis head. 
A white cravat was tortured round his neck with the utmost 
negligi. A lavender-cobured coat, with brass buttons — a waist- 
coat, long, dingy, drabbish, and worn — covered the invisible shirt 
and heaving breast of the noble peer ; unmentionables of ridiculous 
tightness were fastened at the ankles by leather thongs ; and heavy 
shoes, studded with big nails, dignified his lordship's feet. In his 
right hand he twirled a light stick ; in his left he dangled a pair of 
gloves, black and oM, but which had never clothed his lordship's 
hands, being retained for ornament, and not for use. His face and 
features, but for a certain haughty expression on his pragmatical 
countenance, might have passed muster ; but, altogether, he was 
a very indifferent specimen of a live earl ; and I almost think it 
would not be a bad plan to give neither peerages, titles, nor rank, 
hereditary or not, to any but those who have got something of the 
sublimity of man about them ; for the emblazonment of a high- 
soundiog name on an impoverished and mean-looking piece of flesh 
rather tarnishes than otherwise the lustre connected with dukedoms, 
marquisdoms, earldoms, '^ and a' that." • 

" Ah, Hallard, Hallard!" said the earl, smiling what he con. 
sidered was a glimmer of vast condescension upon the Kadical 
leader, but which rendered his features only more repulsive and 
sinister from its hollow character, while his small eyes twinkled 
with spiteful flashes,-^'' you are busy at work causing confusion 
among us, and idling away your own time and others', in stirring 
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Tip rebellion. I have heard of you, Hallard — heard of you," he 
said, plajrfully, ** and I fear you are a bad subject of the king 1" 

" I dare say you think so, my lord ; but, in my poor opinion, 
and with a perfect knowledge of what actuates my motives and 
my actions, I consider myself a somewhat better subjecfc of his 
majesty than the host of erring men who direct his councils. As 
to the loss of time over our deliberations, we are only following the 
example of our betters in considering what is best for the interest 
of the many ; the only difference being that the public purse gives 
us no reward for our services, while it is most boimtifully placed at 
the disposal of our governors/' 

** Ah] you orators are at no loss for answers." 

** Because we have reason to support us in our replies." 

" You altogether misjudge ypur case by passion and — " 

** And what, my lord? Speak out, I will not be offended at 
your frankness. 

*^I was going to say," continued the Earl, hesitatingly, ** that 
along with your passion there was a deal of ignorance. . I do not 
mean to apply the^ord offensively, nor do I mean it in the slightest 
degree as applicable to yourself." 

" Oh, my lord, be not so punctilious. I am fully aware of the 
kindly observation bestowed on one like me amongst the great folk 
when I am not present to rebuff it ; but I am not so thin-skinned as 
to be offended at trifles spoken before my face." 

** You are aware it is a very fearful responsibility you assimie in 
pandering to the passions and excited feelings of your fellow-men 
at such a crisis. Now, if any sudden outbreak took place by a few 
of your followers, God knows to what result it might lead, and 
you are too wise not to know upon whom the blame and punishment 
would fall." 

** Be not afraid, my lord Earl, we will make no movement till 
the time is come.** Hallard uttered the last few words in a solemn 
tone. "As to your hint regarding my responsibility, that rests 
here between my own conscience and the day of doom ; while, as to 
dread any fate or any sacrifice of myself, I would drain every drop 
of blood in my body, did I think that in so patriotic and noble a 
cause the slightest particle of recreant blood should dishonour my 
xiame, or render me a degenerated son of Scotland." 

** I am sorry I cannot sympathise with you, Hallard, as I would 
wish to do. I believe you to be a man much superior to your 
position in life, but I regret you have allowed your talents to pursue 
a wrong direction. Be wise ; give up these mad schemes ; and I 
promise to intercede with the Govermnent to find you a position for 
life, which will secure you competence and ease hereafter." 

" And betray the cause I've served so long 1" 

3— L H 
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'^AbaxrioB it altogether; let it go; let it drown in it» onm 
agitation." 

'^You really offer me this inducement, which my name, cha* 
xacter, and antecedents would rebel against as monstrous." 

" I do so," said the Earl, firmly, thinking that Hallard's hesi- 
tation, betrayed a lurking feeling to accept his offer; " I believe it 
will be for your good and your best interests. What are pK>mises 
and obligations to a parcel of hounds, whom you can raise into full 
ery at the slightest bait thrown at them V 

*^ May the good God, who gave me this breath, draw it back 
from my heart this instant if it do not reply to such impious and 
offensive advances. How dare you. Earl of Cawdor ? and by what 
right dost thou cross my path, and insult my reputation and my 
honour, which to me is dearer than life ? Is it because amid your 
ranks honesty is but a hollow name, and truth only an obligation 
to be adhered to through convenience or necessity, that yon came 
fortibi from your polluted nest believing their exists no earnestness in 
man ; no faith in man but what can be bought by filthy lucre. I 
tdl you, noble though you are in rank, that your heart, soul, and 
tongue is as base as the metal you would have bought me with ; and 
I fling it back in your face, and tell you, if you have nothing 
within you that gives a man a just and honourable spirit, that, 
thank Qod, Will Hallard has, and that he will not have it sullied 
even by so great a gentleman as the Earl of Cawdor." 

"Bravo, Will!*' said the doctor. **By jingo, Cawdor, you've 
gotten yer match, and for ance in my life I've seen a man who can 
baud his ain agm a lord." 

"Impertinent fellow!" muttered Sir John, loud enough for 
Hallani to hear, while the Earl himself stood with his features 
twisting into contortions with perfect rage, and the colour of his face 
changing alternately from white to red. 

" Sir John, this meeting is none of my seeking, nor do the 
wcards lie at my door that's roused my anger ; so keep a civil tongue 
in your head. I am independent of you, and as a man I stand 
here your equal ; and if I am not possessed of the merits you and 
your friend are blessed witii, of making a poor devil a traitor and 
a scoundrel, without a blush on your face, I will stand none of 
their abuse because I have tibie soul to reject their dastardly 
advances." 

It was the Earl's policy not to cause any rupture at present, so 
he began to soften matters, although his lordly soul was fired with 
ind^ation at what he considered the low fellow's insolence. He 
was too much exalted above the world to recognise the high prin- 
ciple of honour which actuated this man's motives ; to him such 
words and ideas associated with aughtso plebeian was impertmenoe ; 
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and manly worth downright humbug, and im^Qfiteai only with 
poverty and degraded birth. 

*' Haliard, you are much too violent and hasty. If I ha^e said 
aoiything to offend you, 'twas done more from kin(bi9BS to you tbaii 
to make you dishonour yourself. You and I tailed djj&rent view 
of matters as they stand. I see nothing in this mojT^Ujant likely to 
succeed or be useful to the people ; you think otherwise and act 
otherwise, and I can quite appreciate your ^ithusiasm in a cause 
did I Bee any chance of success ; but my own opinion, ooupled 
with the knowledge I have acquired in high quartera. tells me your 
case is hopeless, and wUl end in ruin and disaster. It is wii^ tbi^ 
feeling I have made the offer I did, and whkJi you have m^de bo 
unaccountably offensive.*' 

*' You are aware in what relationship I stand with my fellow* 
men in this: struggle, and you would have displayed a better taste 
had you stated your opinion at first as you now do, and abstained 
from coniupting the principles and the duties of any lyrnn by 
bribery." 

" I never meant it as such. "What I offered to do was to get a 
sufficient position from the Government fwryou, not as a reward fwr 
desertion from your camp, but merely as a sufficient recompense 
for the talents you are in possession of, and which I have no doubt 
would be not only useful but highly approved of." 

" Say no more, my lord. Your thoughts and words require 
more anatomical skill to develope their meaning than I have time 
to bestow on them. We will say no more on the subject, and as I 
have got in my hand the errand which has afforded me the honour 
of this interview, I will now bid you adieu." 

'* Stay, said the Earl. Come up to the castle to-morrow aftei^ 
noon. I shall be glad to see you, and make you think a little 
better of us than you do at present." 

** Pardon me, my lord, tbat cannot be. I have sickness at home 
that must be watched ; and I have a purpose, besides, tiiiat will 
require all my care to guard from fiEblse friends, and prepare it to 
meet, with confidence, the fate you prophecy. Good night, gentle- 
men ! farewell, doctor ! and a thousand thanks for your flow^^ ; fM)d 
do not forget your promise to visit little Mary." 

'^ Gude bye, a^d give my little pet a kiss &(Mn nie, and I'll i^' 
be long frae se^ng her. " 

Hfidlard raised his hat slightly from his broad white Irow, 
iihere one (x two curls played around his temples^ and with his face 
once more c(»nposed and with a gentle smile to the doctor^ he t^paed 
his fskce homewards and his back to the three gentleman. 

" It's high time that man was out of tJie country — ^he is the vkn^ 
to xaise the people into aption ; successfully, ready^ quick, 
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resolved, and eloquent ; fearless of death, he is decidedly a leader, 
and a genuine one too. I think the Government, the moment it 
feels itself strong enough, should issue warrants to arrest every 
head of this movement, and pass sentence of death upon them." 

" My cute Cawdor, you would murder wholesale." 

" The only way of keeping the blackguards down." 

** I am no sae sure o' that," answered the doctor. 

*' Fear holds them in bondage before anjrthing else." 

** Aye, freend, but fear strikes at hee and lawly. What, noo, 
if this national demonstration were really to burst oot in open 
insurrection, and the troops to fraternise wi' the people ; they say, 
Cawdor, that the sodgers hae been largely tampered wi* thro' every 
possible channel, and that ye canna depend on them noo ; in Grod's 
name, what will ye twa dae, that hae been sae fierce, and era wed 
at sic a rate agin the people — what would ye dae, I ask, when the 
radical bodies are in possession o' the Horse Guards, the Admiralty, 
the Parliament, and turned his Majesty and the blude.suckers 
aboot him awa' on a herring expedition to the Zuyder Zee, an' a 
provisional government is ca*ing upon you lords, an' dukes, an' 
baronets to send, and withoot ony delay, tae heed quarters a correct 
plan o' your estates an' the amount o' your rent-rollfe, for the 
decision o* a radical cooncil to pronounce judgment whether you're 
worthy to baud them' ony langer or no. My cutes, Cawdot, 
guidness knows you're face is lang enough at the best o' times, but 
it wid get an unco streecth that morning. 

" Ah bah ! they will not go so far as that." 

" No ! if they're stoppit in time, Cawdor. My advice to ye is 
tae counceel yeer freens in the cabinet tae moderation an' concilia- 
tion, else wha' can tell what may happen ; I tel't Aimstrong, this 
morning, that he might be fand hanging, wi' his heels downwards, 
oot o' ane o' his ane windows, and a bonny sight it would be to 
frichten craws in the morning ; ye see the bodies will a' be content 
wi* something in moderation, if they get it, and the Lord kens if 
they suld get it, you will neither eat nor drink a bite or a sowp 
the less, but you will dae sae in mair security than keeping the 
country and yourselves sitting ow're a powder magazine. 

" All very true, doctor, but if we concede an inch, we may 
require to give them an ell ; and if once the commons is reformed 
it is impossible to fathom the lengths that a new order of things 
may generate — it is easily foreseen who would be the suflFerers." 

"Ah I man Cawdor, you and your class never consult ony 
interest but yer ain, and its that that preys so much on your mind, 
like so much deed wecht, that you are sinking the ship in your 
48ndeevors to keep her afloat.'* 

'* We know that the people regard with a jealous eye the prero- 
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gatives of the crown, the estates of the church, our properties, our 
rights, and our hereditary rank." 

Hereditary deevils ! the people's no bothering their heeds at 
■this moment aboot you and your titles and prerogatives : they 
merely want a fair measure of reform that will prove that they are 
na a' thegither ootcasts an' niggers like oor ain blacks in the Was- 
-tem Indies. As for your estates and fiddle-de-dees, ye can nurse 
-fcliem and pet them like a parcel of auld wives, as ye are, or hing 
tliem like dish-clouts tae dry in the back-yard or in the byre, for 
ajiything folks care for them; the people want elbow-room, my 
lord, to labour, thrive and advance as men, and good men too, and 
not to be subjected to a dominion that is as galling to their pride aa 
it is tyrannical and unjust." 

" You see, my lord, the doctor is a downright turncoat." 
** I am no' a fule and a guse, like you. Sir John, and no' sae 
blind as to rin my heed, like what you are daeing, against a stane 
wa'. Gude nicht wi' ye, my lord ; ye'U fin' yer way oot the way ye 
cam in ; anS I hope, for yer ain eedification, ye will hae a gude 
digeestion ow're what you've heard this nicht." 

So saying, the old man left them unceremoniously, and waddled- 
his way to the front of the cottage, and the two men of title heard 
him close and bar his door inside as they passed away from his gate. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

But to return to Redhall, nothing worthy of relation had trans^ 
pired since the advent of Lora at the old mansion. She had 
become a very useful and agreeable companion to Mrs. Monck, 
who had, nevertheless, but with a woman's delicacy, probed her 
about her previous hfe on several occasions ; but she could draw 
nothing from her but vague and unsatisfactory replies, that threw iu> 
glimmer on the past, nor lighted up any portion of her suspicions as 
to who she could be. All she could learn firom her was, that she 
was brought up, nearly all her life, in some place in Scotland, where 
she was instructed in every accomplishment by an old lady who 
had recently died, and that she was removed from that by a person 
called Brand, some relation of her own, but whom she had never 
seen before, who brought her away to place her in any situation, 
likely to be suitable. About this man, and the time she left the- 
Orkneys, there was a considerable difiiculty in getting Lora to* 
speak. Mrs. Monck saw her shudder perceptibly whenever, by any 
chance, his name happened to be mentioned ; once she asked her to* 
describe him, but she declined doing so, although her son had 
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previously done bo to satisfy her curiosity ; but she could not, from 
his description, reconcile it with any one she had ever known. 

Mrs. Monck and Lady Barbara had been on intimate, friendly 
terms with each other long before the latter's marriage with 
Bertram Monck, the Laird of Redhall, and this strange and extra- 
ordinary resemblance possessed by Lora to the lady in question, 
nutde the slightest aid in her inquiries interesting. She was actuated 
by no vulgar curiosity to fathom out a secret so strangely hid and 
80 profound ; but seeing before her, every day, this counterpart, 
this duplicate in flesh and blood of her with whose fate so much was 
ftflsodated, moving beside her, sitting with her calm and beautiful 
face, with that melancholy languor in the soft eyes and features,— 
naturally awaked thoughts in her mind she was unable to repress 
or avoid. 

One day a servant opened Mrs. Monck' s door, and said that 
Lord Belsingham desired to see her in the drawing-room. 

" Give his lordship my compliments, and ask him to step up to 
my room, Catherine." As she spoke she gave a hurried look to 
^here Lora sat, to see her attitude and face at the moment. She, 
^n hearing of a stranger making his appearance, turned to Mrs. 
Monck, -and asked her if she might retire. ** No, Lora, sit down; 
<ihe gentleman is an old friend of the family, and he is not at all 
ceremonious, or I would not have asked him into our sanctum ; but 
here he is," she said, seeing the door opening; and an old man, 
with white hair and a very good-natured, pleasant face, although 
with something of melancholy lurking about the lines of it, entered. 
"Ah! Mrs. Monck, as usual, work in hand, always making 
ihe most of time ! I need not ask how you are — ^you are the very 
^picture of health." 

** And you, my lord, need not much complain, if I am to judge 
i)y the hue of your cheeks." 

** Those confounded stairs of yours only ; but how are the boys ? 
J haven't seen them for an age — ^what are they about ? what are they 
jabout ? But, goodness gracious, Mrs. Monck 1 who is this sitting 
l)eside you?" he said, starting, and drawing a pair of golden 
spectacles from his waistcoat pocket, applied them to his eyes. 

"Allow me to introduce this young lady to your lordship's 
notice — Miss Lora Osmar, Lord Belsingham." The young lady rose 
slightly from her seat, and gave him a profound curtsey ; but the 
old man, unheeding it, continued for some time to fix his gaze upon, 
her. At last he slowly withdrew the glasses from his eye, gave a 
deep sigh, bent his looks to the ground in deep meditation, while he 
passed a very white hand and taper fingers repeatedly across his 
eyes. Mrs. Monck noticed the change which Loral's presence had 
toade on his lordship, and divined the cause. 
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** Ah J" he said, awakening from his trance ; '' I am an 6ld fool, 
and I think my senses are joining together to confound my remain- 
ing intelligence. Will you pardon me, my dear young lady," he 
continued, rising, and going towards Lora, who was ensconsed in 
the recess at the window. " You will think me a very rude old 
man, at my want of ordinary courtesy to you just now ; will you 
give me your hand in token of your forgiveness. You will think 
me very odd," he said, taking and pressing the small hand awarded 
him within his own, with a kindly pressure ; " thy beautiful face, 
my child, reminds me of one who, when your age, was as beautiful 
as yourself, and whom I loved very dearly." 

"And did she die," asked Lora, interested in the old gentle- 
man's words. 

" Ah ! worse, worse ; had that been all, I would gladly have 
Been her lying at my feet in the embrace of death, so that she had 
not thrown a cloud upon her name, and dishonour on those con- 
nected with her. The very tones of your voice resemble hers ; 
have you not been struck with the resemblance, Mrs. Monck ?" 

" Lideed, yes ; both Sally and I were bewildered with it when 
we first saw her. By-the-bye, if you should like a walk this 
beautiful day, Lora, you can go. I will not require you now for 
some time." 

Lora instantly rose, and bowing to both his lordship and the old 
lady, left the room — ^both of whom followed her with their eyes till 
she had disappeared. 

" Her very form and movement in everything !" exclaimed Lord 
Bdsingham. Unfortunate Barbara ! 

** I have been expecting you would have called every day these 
last two months, since she has been with us ; and would have sent 
for you to see me, but I was anxious, without previously giving you 
ihe slightest cue, to observe if you would be similarly struck with 
her appearance as we have been." The old lady went on giving 
his lordship a faithful narrative of the history connected with her, 
and her own suspicions of who she might me, although resemblances 
will scarcely admit of identity, when the possibilities and proba- 
bilities were so distant and remote. 

** Poor child, my heart warms to her, even on the supposition of 
her being the unlikely fruit of her unhallowed love ; she seems so 
gentle, and is so fair and innocent-looking, that I feel I could love 
her as my child, independent of what she may be, ' ' said his lordship ; 
" and I canna' forget my bairn altogether, Mrs. Monck, altho' I 
have so little reason to do so with pleasure, and sometimes I am 
inclined to think that she might be innocent of all that's spoke 
against her." 

** Her long silence." 
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" Ah ! that's it, and after her lover's banishment, too ; it is the 
most mysterious story I ever knew — ^however, let us not dwell any 
longer upon it. Drive over to-morrow to Crawlands and dine with 
me, and bring your young charge. You must not plead old age or 
any such nonsense here ; and I, your senior by several years, have 
walked the distance between us, and intend using nothing else but 
my limbs to return. If the lads are at home, bring them like- 
wise. Now, no excuse ; for I am really amdous to meet this child 
again." 

Mrs. Monck reluctantly promised. As- for Frank and Haxry, I 
see them so seldom now, that we need not count on them. Frank 
is away in England, as a delegate from the reform folks ; and 
Harry so much to look after in the east country with his coal work, 
— that the only companion I have is Lora ; and I am as equally 
intefested in her as your lordship — ^for she is indeed a little angel." 

" Ah, I am glad to hear she is as good as she is bonny. Now 
come early ; we will dine at five, so as to send you home at timous 
'oors. Farewell till then !" . 

*^Au revoir,'* murmured the old lady, as she sat down again 
to her knitting, and to meditate over his visit. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In this world in which we now exist, are our passions, thoughts, 
and actions under the government of a reason and judgment 
purified and enlightened by education and the truths of religion, 
and while mingling in the stream of life with those who, like 
ourselves, are living amidst an age of the highest civilisation in art, 
science, and the philosophy of life ? Do revenge, jealousy, love, 
falsehood, murder, exist no more, or are they overwhelmed and con- 
trolled in our souls by higher and nobler gifts, which render their 
subjects slaves to a despotism whose principles are chastity, honour, 
and lovingkindness ? And is this tyranny over the base passions of 
our nature so strong as absolutely to save man and the world from 
the ruin attached to their liberty ? Or are we still the same in heart 
and soul, as we are in mortal form, since the days when Jacob 
wandered with weary foot to the fields of Padan Aram, and dreamt 
his strange dream that lonely night on his way, with a stone 
beneath his sleeping head for a pillow 1 Are there Labans still exist- 
ing, huckstering away the dearest aflfections of their children, and 
stirring up within their young hearts the feelings of jealousy and 
disappointment ? 

Who can tell what were the thoughts of the tender, aged Leah to 
her younger but more beauteous sister, as they watched their young 
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kinsman toiling in the fields, and the 'emotion engendered in 
hotii their hearts, awakened by a fsither's want of faith ? or like him 
who sat in greatness, the " Lord of Israel and Judub, placing in the 
hands of a messenger this despatch for the commander of his hosts 
before Rabbah.'* *' And he had written therein : Set ye this man 
Uriah in the fore-front of the hottest battle, and retire ye from 
him that he may be smitten and die. And Joab did as he was 
commanded ;" and the poor fool who had been so faithful to his 
king, carried swiftly in his hands with this letter, his own sentence of 
death ; and the communication to the king at Jerusalem from his 
leader of his success, and his reply, was the acme of craft ; and David 
took possession of the doomed one's wife, and begat a greater one 
than himself, Solomon. And when Nathan told him the story of 
the ewe lamb, his indignation was aroused ; but his obliquity of 
vision was such, that he could see no analogy between his own 
crime and the poor man's loss, till the prophet thundered in his 
ears " Thou art the man !" 

One instance more, but which was o^ a larger scale of human 
cruelty, and we have done ; for is it not chronicled in the same page 
of history as the episode we have related, and executed by the same 
hand and heart that tore the life of Uriah from his mortal frame, 
and robbed him of his ewe lamb ? 

Kabbah, the beautiful city of water, the far-famed capital of the 
children of Ammon, fell by fire and sword ; and David took the 
crown from off the king's head and placed it on his own ; but alas ! 
^hat followed was a bright example for kings to imitate — and if 
they itill commit havoc on their subjects, can they not, with a 
sneering lip and pointed finger, revert to the acts of this anointed 
monarch, this king of kings, and read the following? ** And,he 
brought forth the people that were therein, and put them under 
saws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and 
niade them pass through the brick-kiln, and thus did he unto 
all the cities of the children of Ammon. So David and all his 
people returned to Jerusalem.'* 

Surely times are changed since those days, and mankind carries 
about them, through the enlightened land, an altered heart and a 
purer understanding. 

A short time before the hour appointed for dinner at Lord 
^singham's, the old peer was walking in his grounds, attended 
oy a young man, with long fair hair that waved too and fro with the 
%bt breeze that swept past them ; his face was thin, pale, and 
'^gaid, the results of dissipation ; his eyes were blue, soft, and 
sometimes sparkled with drollery, at other times they had a settled 
^ of depression and the deepest melancholy; his features were 
regular, and their expression would have been singularly agreeable 
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but for tbe haggard lines that swept his cheeks and the palenes 
that overspread his hce ; his back was bent, which nature int^ed 
to have been erect and masculine ; and his limbs were as unsteady 
and quivering as his companion's, who was three times his age ; he 
could not have been more than three-and-twenty summers. This 
young man was Lord Hawthomden ; and although a distant relation 
of Lord Belsingham's, he was tbe heir at law to the old peer's ex- 
tensive properties, besides which his own rent-roll, of which he had 
been for some years in possession as a minor, was one of the largest 
in the county. But it is a common saying, and in all probabilitj 
a very true one, that some folks never know when they are 
well off; and it seems to have been the case with this unfortunate 
lad, who was utterly regardless, either of his rank or wealth, and 
had no pleasure in existence but when distracting his brain with 
drink, and destroying what would be otherwise a strong constitution, 
through an irresistible craving he had for low desires and oompany. 
He had a perfect horror of stirring from home or sitting at the table 
of the neighbouring gentry ; and with the sole exception of calling 
at Crawlands to see his ancient kinsman, whom he rather liked and 
^was not afraid of, he would go to no other place. 

He had been left alone early in life, without the protecting caie 
of either father or mother ; and a naturally retiring disposition, 
coupled with an utter detestation of all the formalities of feishion- 
able society — into which he had been once or twice thrown, and 
when he endured excruciating agonies — ^made him seek his plea- 
sures in a lower sphere of life, and in an almost lost existence. 

" Come, Kalph, you must stay and meet old Mrs. Monck. You 
know she is none of your stuck-up folks. Do so, Balph ; oblige 
me this once!" 

" There cam' doon the glen twa hundred men — 
Twa hundred men, and mair, laddie ; 
But a* the men that's in the glen 

Couldna' hand Tam Laidlaw doon, laddie !" 

*' And besides," his lordship muttered, heedless of Ralph's dry 
tune, although he easily construed its meaning, ** there is one of 
the most bewitching creatures coming with her that ever you saw. 
Ah, you are smiling, and think I'm romancing to trap you into 
courtship and to dining with us ; but I*m not, I tell you truly, I 
never saw any being in the world so beautiful before — but one, and 
that was my poor lost child !" 

** Ah, uncle, you know that women " 

** Yes, Ralph ; but this is an angel !" 
** Well, she will be too heavenly for me to approach !'' 
" She's as simple-hearted as that daisy there, and no great lady 
in name or dignity, but a poor lassie, with not a friend in the world 
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but her mistress, Mrs. Mcmoky vriik whom she lives in Redliall as a 

companion." 

' ' Poor, friendless, landonly a simple attendant on an oLi lady I" 
said the young lord, muttering the words slowly, as if weighing 
whether the society was suffici«itly of low degree to give him 
confidence in entering it, ** Honour bright, uncle ! is she all you 
say?" 

"Everything!" 
"Well, 111 wait." 

" That's a good boy ! and I think you won't regret it. Get her 
to sing, Ralph. I am anxious to hear some old Scotch ballads ; 
who knows but some of those poor Barbara used to sing away so 
happily may come frae her lips, which might be another coincidence 
of some degree worth knowing." 

" No, no ! You know, uncle, I cannot speak to ladies !" 
** Pooh, pooh ! nonsense, Ralph 1 You will speak to this one, 
cr I will be much astonished." 

" If she is not aU you represent, or if her looks are above what 
you say, I will fly to Jericho at once ! But, uncle, Adams must 
give me a drop of liqour ; I am thirsty. Think of me walking so 
far, and having notiiing this whole mom, after three days' hard 
work at the gill-stoup 1 ' ' 

" Wait till dinner-time, there's a good fellow. I have got some 
admirable claret, of '14 vintage." 

^* Claret be d — ! Uncle, it's no use throwing such miserable 
hait to an elephant's appetite. I must make terms as to the 
quantity and quality of my liquor, or I'm off!" 

"Well, well, Ralph!" answered the uncle, anxious to keep 
him on any terms, as it had struck him that his meeting with this 
young and lovely being might have more influence on his mad 
career than aU the sermons and preaching from here to Jerusalem — 
€ven though he would listen to them, which he disdained to do, 
being most independent in his actions, as he was sufficiently so in 
worldly fortune." 

" Well, you can have whatever you please, my boy ; but keep 



** All right, uncle, depend on me ! And as I am far jfrom 
steady at this moment, and confoundedly shaky in my nervous 
system, I will imbibe a gill of brandy without any further loss of 
time. And see that Adams arranges my seat at table with the real 
«tmgo, instead o' that sour trash, which would double me up with 
<inunp in less than no time. 

They were now approaching the residence of his lordship, — a 
modem, stone-built house, with large and high Corinthian pillars 
before the hall-door, which gave it an air of grandeur and nobility, 
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while the whiteness and purity of the stone added to its handsome 
appearance. The roll of carriage- wheels at hand made them turn 
to look, and almost immediately behind them came an old, open 
chaise, drawn by a couple of lazy old horses, whipped and goveiW 
by an outrider in a livery as ancient as himself. 

It turned out to be Mrs. Monck, with her fair companion, wLo 
looked even more enchanting than ever. The drive, coupled witk 
the fresh air and exercise, had heightened the slight colour on her 
cheek, gave lustre to her eyes, and crimsoned still more the cord 
on her lip. As the carriage passed the two gentlemen, whether it 
was that she may have started at coming on them so suddenly, or 
whether a gust of wind had blown suddenly, the parasol she carried, 
and which screened the rays of the sun from her face, blew it from 
her grasp, and past the uncle and nephew, while ihey were in the 
act of saluting them by uncovering their heads. 

Impulsively the young lord ran after the truant treasure, and 
hastening up to the carriage, handed it gracefully to its owner, just 
as they were drawing up at the hall-steps. The look from her 
eyes, and the eloquent smile, that thanked him more than words 
could convey, went to the poor lad's soul in double-quick time : it 
was the first glance from mortal eyes that ever stirred the silent, 
silver chord of love within his heart. His next impulse was the 
handing the two ladies from the chaise, which he accomplished in 
admirable style, and before he could possibly think how he of all 
men should have been discovered, in so short a space of time, com- 
mitting himself to so much gallantry. 

A few words of introduction and shaking of hands, — and the 
greeting somehow was so apropos that all were delighted. 

'* Take Ralph's arm. Miss Lora, while Mrs. Monck and I will 
bring up the rear, as becomes our slow paces and our dignity." 

Lord ^awthomden again found himself offering his right arm to 
the young lady, — an attention which was at once taken advantage 
of by Lora, for he felt her small, gloved hand resting upon it, and 
he experienced a similar sensation to that produced by galvanism. 
It is possible that at certain periods of life we may be to each other 
electric jars charged to the bung with the subtle fluid. 

** I hope. Miss Lora, you have enjoyed your drive to Crawlands 
this morning." 

"Oh, exceedingly!" she answered, in a voice that pleased, 
while it likewise excited him. **I feel quite a different being 
from what I was this morning, or have been for some time." 

** You are not given to melancholy, I hope ?" he said, turning 
round and looking for an instant in her face. 

" Not naturally ; but they say that some time of our lives we 
must carry our burden ; and I am not to be exempt." 
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" Oh, yes ; but you will be !*' 

"How?" 

" Because — ^because — " he muttered, confusedly. 

*' Oh, you see, my lord, what a puzzle it is.*' 

**0h, no!" he said, while a red glow began mantling his 
cheeks. *^ Uncle and I will drive away all burdens from you. He 
loves you too much, and speaks of you too highly, for him not to 
watch over and look after you. And as for me, I have a burden to 
carry likewise, and I have never seen till now how I could get quit 
of it. ' If I help you to get quit of your burden, will you promise 
me to try and do all you can for me to get quit of mine V 

*'0h, with all my heart," she said, laughingly, "so that it's 
bounded by fair chances for a lady to be successful, and is not too 
mythical; but as for mine, we'll say no more about it." 

"But I have your promise.^' 

"Oh, yes; but " 

" But what ; no buts ; give me your hand — ^your hand without 
its glove— your true white hand. Now it's a bargain !" he said, 
taking it, and pressing it between his own, 

" Well, and how are we to begin 1" 

"Well, you begin by sitting next me yit table, and chatting all 
^^■^amier of things to me ; then, after dinner you will sing me songs, 
will you not?" 

**Ye8." 

"Old songs, mind you — ballads." 
**Yes." 

"And have you any ghost-stories ; I'm fond of them, and I 
should like to look in your face while you are speaking, and listen 
to the music of your voice." 

" You really begin early with your flattering words, my Lord 
Hawthomden. Is this always your mood with my unfortunate sex ; 
^ do you get ghost stories and old ballads from them all." 

"I never spoke so before to any lady in my life ; I hate them 

All?" said Lora, starting, and withdrawing her hand from his 
^rm, where it rested." 

**No, no, no ! I didn^t mean that," he said, seizing hold of it 
^ain, and replacing it where it had formerly reposed. " You don't 
know I am a scapegrace — a regular bad boy ; one who shuns polite 
society, and would not till this day approach a lady or speak to her, 
^6re I to be made a king of. Now, all at once, within the last 
ew minutes, I find myself a changed man. I am speaking to you 
^lessly ; I am looking in your face, meeting those eyes of yours, 

^d ^talking away like a parrot, and— and " 

* And, really, Ralph, said his uncle, if you are determined on 
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keeping Miss Lora looking out of that window there all the even- 
ing, we shall have a bad chance of getting our dinner in time- 
Now, run away from him, my dear young lady,'* said the old noble, 
** and prepare your toilet as soon as you can." 

Lora had no sooner withdrawn than his lordship looked with a 
half-quizzical countenance at Hawthomden, and asked him if he ban] 
deceived him in any way with reference to the young maiden. 

" No, my good and worthy uncle ; you have spoken nothing' but 
the truth : and this visit has changed me so of a sudden, that I find 
myself all at once metamorphosed into a totally diflferent being." 

" I am truly glad of it, my dear boy ; and to hear yon speak 
thus tells me, what I always suspected, that in the depths of your 
mind, independent of your daily life latterly, there lay imhedded 
some spring of action, dormant and still, that would some day 
come to life and make you a good man." 

* * I hope you have judged rightly, uncle ; and I thank God I was 
tempted to wait with you this day." 

**Amen! There is on the beaufet, there, wine and spirits. 
TJtrum horum mavis accipe." 

"No, mon uncle. I shall answer your offer in the same 
vernacular : Tempera mutantur, et nos mutanum in illis. I will 
confine myself to some of thy '14- vintage claret while at dinner." 

Lord Belsingham turned his back for an instant upon him and 
applied his handkerchief to his eyes, where a tear had sprung. He 
loved the poor young men with a father's fondness, and this renewed 
existence of his was too much of a triumph for him not to feel it 
deeply. 
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THEIR HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS. 

The peculiar organisation of the Haven towns scattered along onr 
south-eastern coast, between the North Foreland, in Kent, and 
Beachy Head, in Sussex, had its origin in the remotest ages, and 
was dictated by the most obvious requirements of national defence. 
The Romans, during their lengthened occupation of our island- 
lasting from the landing of Julius CsBsar, in the year 55 B.C., dovuk 
to the close of the fifth century — entrusted this part of our seaboard 
(the part closest approximating to the Continent and most exposed 
to the invader), to the guardianship of a high military officer, called 
respectively the "Tractus Maritimi Comes,'* and the " Littori» 
Saxonici Comes." The latter appellation, however, must be 
referable to the latter epoch, when the masters of the ancient world 
withdrew from our shores, and were succeeded by the alien race to* 
whom the native Britons, incapable of resisting, single-handed, the 
incursions of the fierce Picts and Scots, appealed for succour. How 
the followers of Hengist and Horsa, who first came to help^ 
remained to supplant and almost exterminate the aboriginal popu* 
lation, is matter of familiar history, and illustrates in a striking 
manner the danger incurred by any people that invokes external 
aid to allay its internal troubles. The new-comers, in turn, were 
destined to be harassed in their adopted abode. Roving Viking, 
Dane, and Norseman ravaged their borders, extending their 
irruptions far into the interior of the country, spoiling its noblest 
fanes and richest shrines, massacreing the inhabitants, and every- 
where leaving ruin and devastation in their track. The task of 
withstanding these formidable assailants chiefly devolved upoa 
the hardy population of our south-eastern Haven towns, whose 
united efforts were, however, unavailing. The better to enable 
them to perform this duty they were invested with many 
peculiar privileges, and released from tallages, subsidies, and im« 
positions. In the days of Edward the Confessor, Dover, Sandwich^ 
and Bomney rendered important services to the State, receiving ia 
return valuable charters of liberty and exemption. These three 
towns are, indeed, specifically mentioned as occupying such a pre* 
eminent position in Domesday Book, compiled a.d, 1070, and so 
entitled, as the quaint Matthew Paris observes, because its records 
" spared no man, but judged aU indifferently, as the Lord in that 
great day will do." Hythe and Hastings seem to have acquired 
the same akUua at a somewhat later date. In Bracton's time {%,e.. 
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the reign of Henry III.) the five towns above enumerated were 
accounted the " five principal Havens endowed with privilege," and 
received the collective designation of the "Cinque Ports." This 
designation — Franco-Nonnan in its origin — was retained even after 
the number of Havens was increased to seven by the subsequent 
addition of the ancient towns of Rye and Winchelsea — situated 
between Romney and Hastings — to die group. It would appear 
that at first these two places were under subjection to the ifive 
original ports, although they afterwards became their equals. Winu 
chelsea and Rye once belonged to the monastery of Fecamp, in 
Normandy ; but Henry III. was constrained by public policy to 
take them into his own hands, giving in exchange for them the 
manor of Chiltham, in Gloucestershire, besides other lands in 
Lincolnshire. This he did, jwurtly in order to conceal from lite 
Norman Priors, aliens to this realm, the secrets of his State affitiis, 
and partly because the inhabitants of Winchelsea had been guilty 
of great disobedience and excess against Prince Edward, his eldest 
son. This prince — afterwards the renowned Edward the First- 
must have treated the offending burgers with more leniency iixasi 
his faineant father, for not only was Winchelsea rebuilt by his aid, 
but both it and Rye were raised to the same dignity as the other 
Haven towns. The latter monarch made Winchelsea a port of em- 
barkation for his warlike expeditions against France; and the 
historic student will recollect that it was while the greatest of the 
Plantagenets was on the eve of sailing from this place for Flanders 
that he received from Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, the 
Constable, and Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, the Marshal of his 
forces, that memorable and well-timed remonstrance against his 
breaches of the Great Charter which resulted in the establishment 
of better guarantees for English liberty. 

To each of the seven principal municipalities comprised in the 
maritime confederacy were attached several subordinate and depen- 
dant towns, some inland, others on the coast, and situated at 
distances varying from three to as many as fifty miles from the 
chief port, of which they were termed the " limbs," or members. 
The entire organisation is composed of sixteen corporations, and 
twelve unincorporated members. The rights of the Cinque Ports 
are expressly recognised and ratified by Magna Charta (a.d. 1215), 
and special charters were also granted to them by successive 
sovereigns from Edward I. down to Charles II. The antique 
phraseology of these ancient instruments is hardly intelligible to the 
general reader. It refers to gifts of sac, soc, thoU, theam, 
outfangthef, infangthef, and other obsolete privileges, with which 
mediaeval scholars alone are familiar. 

Although learned antiquarians have traced particular parts of 
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^he constitution of these ports to Roman and Anglo-Saxon times, it 
is manifest that the general frame-work of their polity was recast 
and strengthened by the genius of the Norman Conqueror. These 
<3hanges emanated from that great warrior and stateman's masterly 
policy for securing his communications with the continent, and 
riveting his hold over his newly-acquired dominions. Long ere his 
crowded galleys had weighed anchor off St. Yalori and laid their 
course for the scene of his.gigantic enterprise, the eagle eye of Duke 
William had carefully scanned the weak as well as the strong 
points of our south-eastern coast ; and the surrender into his hands 
of Dover Castle — a fortress regarded from the earlier times, by 
reason of its great natural and artificial advantages,. as "yeverle 
locke and keye of ye whole realme of England*' — ^was one of the 
stipulations of the &mous oath which he extorted from the unfor- 
tunate Harold, the last of the Saxon kings. Severing the maritime 
towns forming the outworks of his conquest from the two counties to 
which they belonged, William weeded them into a compact pala- 
tinate, under the government of a Gardien, or Warden, who had the 
seat of his administration at Dover Castle, and wielded over the 
entire district the combined civil, military, and naval authority. 

It may be here remarked, that after the Norman Conquest, when 
all the rest of the realm was reduced to vassalage, the county of 
Kent retained its ancient usalges and franchises. The people of 
this favoured region — a hardy, sea-faring, and warlike race — could 
not fail to be a thorn in the side of any conqueror who refused to 
conciliate them. It was a cardinal point of policy, therefore, with 
the Norman dynasty in our island, to buy off their opposition by 
lavishing special privileges and immunities upon them. It is the 
proud boast of the county, as indicated by the motto ** Invicta'' in- 
scribed on its arms, that it was never subjugated. When Duke 
William had overthrown King Harold at the battle of Hastings, 
and received the Londoners to mercy, he marched with his army 
towards Dover Castle, thinking to bring Kent also into subjection. 
But Stigand, the Arbhbishop of Canterbury, and Egelsine, the 
Abbot of St. Augustine's, perceiving the danger, assembled the 
countrymen together, laid before them the intolerable pride of the 
invaders, and depicted their own miserable condition if they should 
yield to them. Wrought upon by the stirring appeals of these 
brave ecclesiastics, the common people rushed to arms, and elected 
the Archbishop and the Abbot their captains. Each man took a 
green bough and bore it over his head ; so that when the Duke 
appeared he was amazed at the spectacle, at first thinking it must 
be some nliraculous wood moving towards him. Whether this 
latter circumstance — which will remind the reader of the well-known 
incident of the coming of ''Birnam Wood to Dunsinane," in 
3— L I 
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" Macbeth"— is an invention of the ancient chronicler, or a verit- 
able fitct, we undertake not to determine. However, Lambaxde, 
the historian of Kent, proceeds to relate, that, as soon as the invader 
arrived within hearing, the men of Kent threw away their boughs, 
and at the sound of a trumpet displayed their weapons, at the same 
time despatching a messenger to the Duke with this commuiuca- 
tion: — "The Commons of Kent, most noble Duke, are ready to 
oflTer thee either peace or war, at your own choice and election ;— 
peace, with their faithful obedience, if thou wilt permit them to 
enjoy their ancient liberties ; war, and that most deadly, if thou 
deny it thwn." When William had listened to this spirited 
message, and reflected that the danger of a refusal was great, while 
the thing desired of him was but small, he prudently, though not 
altogether willingly, granted their request ; by which means Dover 
Castle and the whole country submitted to his rule. Thus the 
people of Kent, alone of all Englishmen, obtained the perpetual 
confirmation of their accustomed privileges. Among the usages 
thus continued to them was the law of gavelkind, or the division of 
landed estate in equal portions among the male children of aa 
intestate parent — ^a practice which survives in Kent to this day. 

But, to return from this digression to our more imnaediate 
subject, the Cinque Ports. To Dover belongs the pre-emineBce as 
the chief of the Ports. As the chronicler says, " Some naan of 
great appearaunce is alwaies appointed as Captaine and Qovernour." 
The strategical importance of Dover Castle has already been hinted 
at. As the ancient authority already quoted states, " Both the 
safetie and daunger of the whole realme consisted in this one 
castell." The estimation in which this stronghold stood with 
foreign powers is indicated by the fact that King Philip of France, 
on learning that the invading force under his son the Dauphin, wbo 
landed in our island during the civil troubles of King John's reign 
and obtained possession of sundry other strong places, had failed to 
capture Dover, waxed exceeding wroth, and swore by St. James's 
arm (his accustomed oath) that he had not yet gained a single foot 
in England. It was not likely that Duke William would overlook 
the advantages of such a fortress. 

The office of Lord Warden of all the Ports has from remote ages 
been united with the Constableship of Dover Castle. The first 
Warden was John de Fienes, a relative of the Conqueror, who held 
the appointment by gift of inheritance. In the hands of this 
doughty chieftain and his family the trust remained for many 
years, their services being requited by the King with the guerdon 
of 171 Knights' fees. With the revenues of these estates at his 
disposal, the Governor was enabled to obtain the assistance of eight 
other gallant cavaliers, who were bound by the conditions of their 
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tenure to build or repair the several towers of the fortress, and 
garrison them with their own military tenants. In the reign of 
John, the Wardenship was filled by that noble Captain, Hubert de 
Surgh, who combined with it the Earldom of Kent and the dignity 
of Chief Justice of all England. The courage and constancy dis- 
played by this warrior, statesman, and jurist, during the troubled 
reign of the recreant brother of Coeur de Lion, serving as they did 
to rescue the country from the imminent peril of foreign servitude, 
are too famous in our ** little island's story*' to need even the 
briefest recapitulation here. The charge of the Ports, together 
with the custody of Dover Castle, " the chief mark whereat every 
man directed his shot " during all the civil convulsions and external 
attacks to which the kingdom was for centuries after the Conquest 
exposed, has been confided to the most distinguished names in our 
history. In ancient times it was even coveted by the princes of the 
blood, foremost among whom were the great Prince Edward (after- 
wards Edward I.), the Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard 
III.), and Henry VIII. (then Prince of Wales). The ancient roll 
of Lord Wardens also comprises Hugh le Despenser ; Reginald 
Cobham ; Sir Simon Burley ; Humfrey, Duke of Buckingham ; 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick ; Sir Edward Poynings ; and 
George Boleyn, Viscount Rocheford. In modem days the post 
descended in succession to a not less illustrious line— including 
Pitt, Wellington, Dalhousie, and the renowned statesman who 
lately guided the councils of Queen Victoria. 

The principal service performed by the associated Ports, in 
return for the extensive liberties and immunities conferred upon 
them in times when the rest of the nation groaned under an iron 
despotism, was the fitting-out and mannijig of ships for the trans- 
port of the King's armies and the defence of his coasts. The 
frequent wars waged in France by our monarchs of the Norman,, 
Plantagenet, and Lancaster dynasties, caused heavy demands to be 
made upon the Jurats and Barons of the Cinque Ports — appellations • 
equivalent to those of Aldermen and Freemen in other towns. The 
custom was for the Crown to issue its suromons to the diflferent 
Ports on^e a year, if necessary, requiring them to furnish their 
respective quota of seamen and vessels, and to maintaiQ them at 
their own charge for the space of fifteen days. If their services 
were still called for after the expiration of that period, the additional 
expense of wages and victualling was defrayed by the State. By 
the terms of Edward the First's charter fifty-seven ships in all had" 
thus to be provided for the King every time he crossed the sea, 
each vessel to have twenty- one men and one garcion, or gromet, on 
board. To this array Dover contributed twenty-one ships, Hastings 
twenty -one, Sandwich five, and the lesser ports minor contingents 
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proportionate to their resources. While the aggregate muster of 
ships was 57, the total force of seamen was 1197, and 57 garcions. 
Such were the naval armaments on which our early sovereigns 
relied for the safety of their dominions. When one gazes at the 
colossal three-deckers or the iron-clad "Warrior" of our day, he 
little thinks of the small beginnings from which these gigantic and 
improved instruments of warfjEO^ have sprung. What an amazing 
contrast between the tiny galleys of the Plantagenets, with their 
twenty-one men and one gromet, and the huge floating castles 
which uphold the honour of our flag on every sea, and protect the 
interests of an empire on which the sun never sets ! 

A contemptuous smile is apt to steal over the countenance o{ 
the student as he reads the catalogue of the Ports' ships ; but that 
smile will be quickly dissipated by the reflection that the day of 
small things was an indispensable stage in the transition to our 
present maritime supremacy. How rapidly one is carried back 
through the long procession of the centuries as he peruses these 
seemingly mean and trivial records ! The stupendous diflEerence 
between the pigmy craft which Dover or Hastings sent forth in the 
middle ages, and the leviathans now launched from our public and 
private dockyards, is the measure and index of the advances since 
made in science and art. Alas ! that the improvement is not con- 
fined to the pacific and civilising arts alone ! 

It would be a grave error to imagine that the services of the 
fleet of the Ports were limited to the mere conveyance of our kings 
and their armies beyond sea. They fought repeated battles with 
the enemy, their deeds being always daring, often brilliant, and 
sometimes — if the truth must be told — a trifle piratical. On one 
aiemorable occasion, anticipating the order of the sovereign, they 
made war unbidden to avenge an insult offered to their country. 
The stout Hubert de Burgh, already mentioned, during his eventful 
Wardenship, equipped " forty tall ships," and by their aid inflicted. 
a heavy discomfiture on double that number of French vessels. 
Some seventy years later the fleet of the Ports, 100 strong, 
encountered in mid-channel and almost totally destroyed a French 
squadron of 200 sail. In the reign of Henry IV., again, they 
surprised and captured 120 French merchantmen. When the 
Spanish Armada threatened our shores, the Cinque Ports also fitted 
out six ships of larger build, with a corresponding number of 
pinnaces, to serve against the enemy ; and the mariners of these 
vessels, being of course well' versed in all the intricacies of the 
navigation of their own narrow seas, succeeded in decoying some or 
the huge galleons to the flats and banks of the Channel, to their 
inevitable destruction. 

For these and similar services our Sovereigns lavished franchises 
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and honours upon the Cinque Forts. Their representatives in 
Parliament — tBir more numerous than the intrinsic importance of 
their constituencies deserved — ^went by the designation of Barons, 
and they still claim, by ancient right, the distinction of bearing the 
four staves of the canopy holdover the head of our monarchs at their 
coronation, as well as to dine at the uppermost table of the great 
Sail, on the Sovereign's right hand. The freemen were also 
exempted £rom payment of all tasks, prices, and other burdens, 
their heirs relieved from all wardship of body, and themselves made ' 
pleadable in any cause or suit in their own local courts only. 

From a variety of causes, these Ports have long lost their ancient 
pre-eminence, and ^their institutions have either wholly lapsed or 
degenerated into the emptiest of forms. The silent operations of 
Nature and the ravages of Time have combined with the reforming 
hand of the Legislature to rob them of their former greatness and 
splendour. The sea, in their vicinity, has receded from its ancient 
landmarks, and the havens of Rye, Sandyrich, Bomney, and others 
of the associated towns, are now either left high and dry inshore, 
or are accessible only to the smallest coasters. The estabUshment 
of a permanent National Navy — ^begun in the reign of Henry VII., 
and gradually developed by succeeding monarchs (and notably by 
the ill-starred Charles I., whose quarrels with his Parliaments, as 
is well known, originated in the dispute about ''ship money '' in 
which Hampden was so conspicuous) — superseded the special 
service long rendered exclusively by these Ports. The disuse of 
that service, and the equal apportionment of the burden of main- 
taining our armaments over the whole kingdom, justified and even 
necessitated the withdrawal of their anomalous and exceptional 
privil^es. Like many other interesting relics of the past, the 
fleets of the Ports — the infant germ of our modem navy — having 
served their day and generation, have given place to a new and 
better order of things, and succumbed to the great law of Progress. 
The attempt to revive their ancient ceremonials and pageantry on the, 
occasion of the installation of the late Lord Palmerston, in spite 
of the fervid enthusiasm of the portsmen and the immense popu- 
larity and renown of the hero of the ovation, was a sad though 
splendid failure. The mock Court of Shipway was, indeed, con- 
vened and presided over by his Lordship, surrounded by '' the best 
and most discreet mayors, bailiffs, jurats, and combarons;" the 
Seneschal did his utmost to impart solemnity and interest to the oc- 
casion-^the upholstery, archseology, and general paraphernalia of 
the whole affiair were, indeed, perfect ; but one thing was painfully 
wanting — ^reality. It is easy to sneer at a cold, unromantic, and 
utilitarian age ; but when the vital breath of ancient institutions 
has irrevocably left them, and they can no longer be of essential 
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service to a nation, it is mere puerile sentimentalism to seek to 
galvanise them into a transient life. It is not by a bad imitation of 
tiie Lord Mayor's Show that the ancient glory of the Ports is to be 
revived. Their inhabitants must be content with the remembrance 
of the great part they have played in the national history, and rest 
in the calm consciousness that their annals will be objects of un- 
dying interest. It was satisfactory to see that the faxce of swearing 
in the new Lord Warden was dispensed with at Lord Palmerston's 
investure. The administration of the stereotyped oath, binding the 
Warden elect' to maintain and uphold the special immunities and 
rights of the Ports, when both have no longer any actual existence, 
would have been carrying the well-meant joke a great deal too fax ; 
and we have to thank the nobler Premier's good taste for sparing 
us that shocking piece of profanity. 

Folkestone is a ''limb ** of Dover, by which in former times it 
was held in a state of dependence, to the no small chagrin and 
vexation of the lieges. As a natural consequence of this irritating 
thraldom great jealousies and heart-burnings once existed between 
the two towns, and even yet a lingering feeling of soreness on both 
sides testifies to their ancient feuds. The Doverians, themselves 
but laggards in the general march of improvement, used to look 
down in scorn upon the benighted and backward condition of the 
primitive race in corporate subjection to them. Indeed, the Folke- 
stoner was, rightly or wrongly, a by-word for unsophisticated 
iimocence, if not blank stupidity, all over the county. Every 
conceivable absurdity that could bring ridicule or contempt upon 
naen was laid at his door. The Dover people gave their Folkestone 
neighlDours the nickname of "Turks," on account of their alleged 
rudeness or barbarism ; while the Folkestoners, again, by way of 
retaliation, flung at the heads of their overweening persecutors the 
sobriquet of "Sharks," in token of the notorious *' ravine and 
extortion" practised by the Dover boatmen, inn-keepers, and 
lodginghouse-keepers upon the unhappy traveller who patronised 
the shortest sea-route to or from the Continent. All sorts of 
curious stories are still told to illustrate the perfect guilelessness 
and crass ignorance of the ancient Folkestoners. Most of these 
tales are, of course, mere fictions and pleasant conceits of their 
enemies. The amusing ballad of the '* Folkestone Fiery Serpent " 
humorously recounts how the sagest municipal functionaries of the 
place, startled by the unwonted apparition of a fine large peacock 
— a genus never before seen within their borders — ^took counsel 
together, before sallying forth to encounter it, as to how they could 
best capture or slay the terrible monster, which could not have 
struck greater terror into their hearts if it had been 

•* Gorgon, or h3'drft, or chimera dire." 
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This simple-minded, stay-at-home race, were afflicted with none 

of your moAetii furore for travel. Any adventurous memher of their 

Ixxiy who had made a pilgrimage of fifteen miles to Canterbury was 

«ver afterwards looked upon as an oracle of wisdom and knowledge, 

and in the local vocabulary was dubbed " a foreigner," by reason of 

liis distant peregrinations. The same incurious people are said on 

one occasion, when threatened with a visitation of Fmall-pox, to 

Tiave spread their fishing-nets over the town to keep out the malady 

— or at all events enable them to catch it, and then drown it in the 

sea. Again, a parochial conclave, after grave debate, once issued 

Sk solemn order for having the parish/ church *' white-washed blue," 

^md then removed to a better site by pushing it sideways with 

men's shoulders. But there is no end of the ridiculous stories 

which have been circulated at the expense of the poor Folkestoners 

— a plain and honest people, like most other Kentish men, albeit 

not over •* bright " in intellect ; and it is difficult to conceive why 

iihey should have been specially singled out to be the butt of the 

local satirists. The malignant ingenuity with which they have 

been assailed may be judged of from the fact that a witling, 

centuries ago, discovered that the letters of which the word 

Folkestone is composed will, when transposed, form the anagram of 

**Kent fools." Years have since then rolled on; Time — the 

Avengar — ^bids fair to turn the laugh agaiost the scoffing rivals of 

^e erst-despised township. The vast changes incident to the 

introduction of railways and steamboats have opened a new era for 

Folkestone, both in regard to its material prosperity and the 

awakening of its dormant intelligence. As if by the magical 

influence {oi some potent talisman the little, miserable, squalid 

fushing-village has attained to the dignity of a thriving, bustling 

port, with handsome new streets, villas, hotels, and marine terraces 

.springing up in every direction, and giving promise of still greater 

developments of wealth and splendour. Folkestone has long 

escaped from its subserviency to Dover, to which it now owes 

scarcely a nominal fealty. 

The Cinque Ports, in their collective capacity, formerly exercised 
a superiority over the people of Yarmouth, which gave rise to per- 
petual bickerings and litigation between their authorities and those 
of that town. This jurisdiction the Cinque Ports enjoyed in con- 
nection with the herring fishery off the Norfolk coast, ami they sent 
their representatives to the municipal councils of Yarmouth to 
watch over their interests in that lucrative branch of trade. The 
ascendancy of the portsmen was felt to be peculiarly irksome by the 
bloater-curers of Yarmouth, who to their great relief, were ulti- 
mately released from the galling yoke. 

But, quitting these reminiscences, let us hasten to notice that 
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the office* of Lord Warden, as already indicated, has, like everything 
else pertaining to the Ports, been so much diorn of its pristine 
power and dignity as to be but the feiincest shadow of its formei 
self. Tet, though in great measure but a thing of tradition, a 
certain halo and prestige still cling to an office which has been 
held by so glorious a bead-roll of British worthies. On the occur- 
lence of the last vacancy by the lamented death of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, the appointment was only saved, as it were by a hair, 
from extinction. There are no emoluments now attached to the 
post, for the perquisites of flotsam, jetsam, lagan, and all mannei 
of wreckage recovered from the sea within the ancient jurisdiction, 
can hardly be dignified with the name of emoluments, although the 
paltry possible profit from this source involved the necessity of 
Lord Palmeston's Easter visit to Tiverton, according to the old 
constitutional rule requiring Members of Parliament to offer them- 
selves to their constituents for re-election on accepting any paid 
office under the Crown. The only advantage other than honorary 
incident to the office, besides the somewhat mysterious wai&i and 
strays already enumerated, is the right to Walmer Castle as a 
marine residence, for which purpose that fortress, fi-om its delightful 
situation, commanding a splendid panorama of the Downs, is 
oertaioly admirably adapted. The Lord Warden is also Adnural 
of the Cinque Ports, as well as Constable and Governor of Dover 
Castle — the centre of his jurisdiction and authority. The tenure of 
his office is for life, or, as the constitutional lawyers phrase it, 
'^quamdiu se bene gesserit.'* He formerly exercised fimctioss 
almost oo.extensive with those of the present Secretary of State for 
War ; and even now, the prescriptive rule which requires him to be 
a Privy Councillor is adhered to. He is nominated by the Crown, 
by virtue of Letters Patent, and his appointment has to be ratified 
by the combarons of the Ports. So high were the liberties of the 
portsmen regarded in their palmy days, when almost the whole 
defence of the realm depended upon their valour, that their will 
was consulted in the choice of their chief, who could not be thrust 
noUntea volentes upon them. The form observed at the last instal- 
lation bore evidence of the independence of the Ports in this 
particular. Lord Palmerston, when his Court had been duly 
constituted, announced that he had been designated by her gracious 
Majesty for the vacant office, in proof whereof he directed the Boyal 
Patent in his favour to be read by the Seneschal. This having 
been done, the Mayor of Hythe, in his capacity of Speaker of the 
Ports for the year — a post which falls by annual rotation to the 
chief magistrate of each of the group in turn — interposed to request 
the Crown's nominee to accept the vacancy. His lordship then 
officially declared that he undertook the trust committed to him 
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under this double sanction. TTntQ within a recent date the 
duties to be p^ormed were analogous to, but more comjneheQsive 
than, those of lord lieutenant of a county and a sheriff comlnned. 
Being Returning Officer for all the Ports, the Warden, down to the 
period of the Revolution of 1688, claimed the right of " recommend- 
ing" — a mild euphemism for virtually returning— one,and sometimes 
both,of the members sent to Parliament by each of the ports. An early 
Act of William and Mary was levelled against this usurpation, which 
in the end only resulted in practically transfeiring the ill^timate 
influence, previously exercised at elections by the Lord Warden,to the 
Treasury. In later times, the descendants of the ancient portsmen 
had sadly degenerated from the free and manly spirit of their fore- 
Others. Their peculiar franchises became restricted to a very close 
body, which, as loo commonly happens in such cases, prostituted its 
privileges to the basest purposes. Corruption, servility, and every 
other species of political abuse, insidiously crept into the whole 
system, and effectually sapped the poor modicum of strength which 
other causes of decay left remaining in it. Poverty, with its 
attendant aptitude to slavish submission, was a recognised qualifi- 
cation, for admission to the venal and dependent caste which, by a 
glari^ solecism, retained the name of " freemen." This so-called 
" freedom" was always regarded by its possessors as a passport and 
stepping-stone to a Government situation of some sort. ^At each of 
the Cinque Ports there used to be a large Custom-house establish, 
ment, comprising, in addition to the ordinary servants and retainers, 
five <Mr six riding-officers, and a Custom-house boat, *' the crew of 
idiidi," it is said, "though rarely sailors, were always freemen." 
''At three or four of the towns," the same authority adds, ^' were 
stationed Custom-house cuttei*s, — nominally, to cruise against 
smugglers, but, really, to make provision for the friends of the 
Minister, the whole body of their officers being * freemen'" — 
apparently a synonyme for place-hunters. The superior officers, 
according to the amount of their salaries, which were considerable, 
had a train of two or three of the lower class of freemen quartered 
on them, who received the ironical but significant name of " riders." 
It was also a common practice to bind the lower class of freemen to 
good behaviour, in a political sense, by small loans of money on 
bond, which, as long as they conducted themselves to the satisfac- 
tion of their superiors, were never demanded back ; but which, " if 
they proved refractory, were exacted with the utmost rigour." 
The electoral iniquities of the Ports had reached their height when 
the floodgates of reform were let loose upon them by Earl Russell's 
Kll of 1832. Schedules A and B of that measure also cut down 
the parliamentary representation of the Ports within limits com- 
mensurate with their altered position. The Municipal Corporation 
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Act of 1835, likewise, worked Ja sweeping change in tlieir municipal 
institutions, abolishing their power to try capital offences com- 
mitted within their own boundaries, and generally assiniilating their 
organisation to that of the other boroughs of the kingdom. 

The Supreme Court of the Ports was the ancient Court of Ship. 
way, already alluded to. Here, under the presidency of the Lord 
Warden and in the presence of deputies from all the towns, cases of 
treason, sedition, counterfeiting the King's coin or seal, the conceal. 
ment of treasure found, besides appeals from the minor tribunals, 
were tried. Here, too, the Lord Wardens were duly inducted ; but 
the original Court has been so long obsolete that there ^exists some 
uncertainty even as to its site. It is supposed to have been held at 
Shipway Cross, whence its name is derived — a place somewhere 
between Westenhanger and Hythe, and chosen because of its 
centrality, being about equi-distant from Hastings, at the one 
extremity of the quasi-palatioate, and Sandwjch at the other. .The 
ceremony of investiture took place there as early as the reign of 
Henry II., but it was afterwards transferred to Bredenstone Hill, 
near Dover, where it was last performed about a century ago. The 
Bredenstone, it may be observed, is believed to be the foundation of 
a Soman pharos, or lighthouse, which once crowned the western 
heights of Dover, exactly as the existing pharos, traced by anti- 
quaries , to «a period coeval with the introduction of Christianity, 
still crowns the eastern heights. 

Until within the last decade the Lord Wardens had the custody 
of insolvent debtors, for whom there was a prison, kept by an ofiScer 
called a " Bodar,' ' within the walls of Dover Castle. An Admiralty 
jurisdiction still remains to him, extending from the shore-beacon on 
the coast of Essex, to the red cliffs by Seaford, in Sussex ; but the 
attributes of this Court have dwindled to infinitesimal proportions. 
As recent as the Wardenship of the great Duke of Wellington, a 
Court of Lodemanage (a term derived from the old English word 
^^lodeman," leadman or steerer), sat periodically to license and 
regulate Channel pilots. A late Act of the Legislature, however, 
handing over the Cinque Ports pilots to the supervision of the 
Trinity Board, stripped the *'hero of a hundred fights'* and his 
ofiicial successoi:s of this part of their functions also. Indeed, 1)^* 
for the fact that the Lord Warden isf still the head of all the 
Volunteer corps of the Ports, it would be hard to tell what real or 
substantial functions remain for the present occupant of an office 
older than the Conquest. 

Of the Minor Courts the only two which still survive are "Th« 
Brotherhood'* and *' Questling." Their duties are merely norainJ- 

The most important immunity yet left to the portsmen is their 
exemption from service in the militia. They are, however? 
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animated by enough of the spirit of their ancestors not to have 
shrunk from voluntarily enrolling themselves in that magnificent 
patriotic force which, by *'a sagacious instinct," so lately sprang 
into existence throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Their contingent to this noble, unbought, defensive organisation, 
thot^h worthy of them, may still be made, in numbers and 
effidency, more commensurate with the renown of the hardy soldiers 
and seamen whose achievements we have passed in rapid review 
through the long vista of the ages. Let the present successors of 
these brave and daring men still emulate the glory and the prowess 
of their sires. Equal their fame in the hour of need they yet may 
—eclipse it they can not. Despite the revolutions of ages, nature 
and their own white cliflfs still place them in the van of their 
country's battle. Should our sea-girt isle unhappily be ever again 
menaced by a haughty foe, against the portsmen must come the 
first burst of the war-storm. May neither they nor any other 
Anglo-Saxon be found wa,nting in England's extremity I 
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London may fairly be considered an enormous Cyclopoddia of 
History, of which nearly every street forms a volume, and every 
house a chapter. To the reflective mind it is peopled by the past 
as well as by the present inhabitants* We think of Dr. Johnson 
in Fleet-street; of Oliver Goldsmith in Green Arbour Court. 
Memories rush upon us more thickly in our public buildiugs, for 
they connect themselves with so large a variety of our fellow-meD 
and their acts — ^whether they be political, religious, charitable, or 
merely speculative — that the edifices for the due discharge of tbe 
duties thus called forth, whether the House of Parlianaient or tbe 
South Sea House, abound in suggestions which may worthily em- 
ploy the mind. It is recorded of the great French tragedienm 
Rachel, that on the morning of her last departure from Paris she 
rose at early dawn, and went alone in a small open carriage to the 
theatre which was the scene of her professional triumph, and, 
stopping in front of it in the silent morning, indulged, undisturbed, 
in a last reverie of retrospection, which restored to her mind long- 
past glories in her professional career. There is something intensely 
melancholy in a closed or a deserted place of amusement ; it is all 
the more sombre because it is created to be gay. A theatre by 
daylight is ghastly in its wretchedness. Vauxhall never gave the 
idea of a pleasant garden ; yet all such places abound in memories 
of exciting scenes, of triumphs in dramatic or vocal art, over which 
the delighted professional or enthusiastic amateur will descant 
during his mortal career with pleasure. 

Less gloomy than the theatre, the concert-room, and the ball- 
room have still a tristesse of their own. The visions of "fei^ 
women and brave men " who have whirled away hours of happiness 
in the large, dull, comfortless saloon that even Almack's ** looks" 
by day, can scarcely relieve the feeling of sadness that its blank 
immensity produces on the mind. The Hanover Square Rooms, 
when they echo in the same way to a solitary footfall, are dull 
enough ; and it requires a strong imagination to invest them with 
the life and enthusiasm so frequently exhibited there, when each 
seat has hardly held down its excited occupant, as strains **^ 
which gods might listen and admire " have burst forth from the 
now deserted orchestra. 

The English, it will be allowed, are at the present time a 
"musical** nation; and there is no great capital where a purer 
class of music is enjoyed, understood, and more generally patroniseUi 
than in London. True, we may have an abundance of vulgarities, 
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aay patronise ** nigger" melodies, and other works of still more 
uestionable taste ; but it must always be remembered that the 
arger mass of the community have not, and cannot have, the 
educational refinement necessary to the appreciation of a Beethoven 
»r a. Mendelsson. This large public must be provided for in its 
iw^xx particular way ; and hence mere organ-grinding may find its 
rrateful listeners to applaud and reward it. 

The rise and spread of a higher-class musical taste in England 

is due to a vast amount of perseverance, and no small share of the 

direst persecution. John Bull delighted in his old ballads and 

dance-tunes ; very properly, too, say we ; but, as is too usual with 

him, he believed in nothing else. ** Greensleeves," ** Sellenger's 

RoTind," Old Sir Simon the King," " Arthur-a-Bradley," and 

otlciers of that class, enlivened him at country wakes, May-day 

festivals, and election balls. They were as exhilarating as brandy 

punch, and he wished for no other music. The more refined strains 

of Italy, were to him as mawkish as eau tucree offered in place of 

his strong drinks. He could not take the dose quietly, and with 

true Bull-like ferocity sallied forth with the only argument he 

knew how to use, the argumentum baculinumf and with " beef-fed " 

sinews, of which he boasted, did he show ** frog-eating " foreigners 

that themselves and their music were equally unpalatable to him. 

The rioting at theatres when Italian singers first attempted 
operas in London, in its violence, and its success in banishing them 
for a time, might excite our doubt of its truth, could we not re- 
member similar scenes enacted but a few years ago when a com- 
pany of French actors intended to occupy Drury Lane. In the 
end, musical art triumphed ; but the victory was not won without 
the battle. 

It was chiefly due to undivided energy, and that of the hum- 
blest class, that concerts became fashionably and regularly estab- 
lished in London.^ The first meeting deserving the name was held in 
a remote part of the town, unfit for general resort, and, when 
reached, deficient in proper accommodation : — 

" It was in the dwelling of Thomas Britton — one who gained his 
livelihood by selling about the streets small-coal, which he caii-ied on his 
back — that a periodical performance of music took place, to which were 
invited people of the first consequence. The house was in Aylesbury- 
street, Clerkenwell ; the room of performance was over the coal-shop ; 
and, strange to tell ! Tom Britten's concert was the weekly resort of the 
old, the young, the gay, and the fair of all ranks, including the highest 
order of nobility." 

Such is Sir John Hawkins's account of the singular origin of 
popular concerts. But Thomas Britton, it should be observed, was 
no ordinary man ; he was well described as * * a lover of learning, a 
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performer in musiCy and a companion for a gentleman any day of 
of his life." In carrying his charcoal about town for sale, Tom 
naturally passed bookstalls and shops where ^' curiosities of Utenu 
ture " would be hidden from all but the student of books. When 
he arrived at such a spot, he rested his sack on the ground^ freed 
his hands from his coal.measure, and searched for bibliographical 
treasures. In this way he obtained a most curious librajrjr of rare 
books, and could, on stated occasions, join noblemen and gentle- 
men in Paternoster-row, and talk with them over their mutual good 
fortune in meeting rarities. Britton played the bass-viol, and the 
social tastes that brought book-collectors of all ranks together 
enabled him to do the same for music. The large-room over Ids 
coal-shed was given gratis for their use. The concerts were gratis 
also, and the best men in London played at them, the visitors being 
well-known amateurs and nobles, who did not disdain a scramble 
up the ladder that led from the coal-shed to the concert-rocon, 
rewarded as they were sure to be by the best music. 

«< Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace, and aite^ unpurchased dwell" 

Gibber, in his famed ** Apology," has noted the difficulties 
which beset the introduction of foreign singers to 'the English stage. 
This was in the early years of the last century, when, as he phrases 
it, " the Italian Opera first began to steal into England, but in as 
rude a disguise and as unlike itself as possible ; in a lame hobbling 
translation into our own language, with false quantities or metre 
out of measure to its original notes, sung by our own unskilful 
voices, with graces misapplied to almost every sentiment, and with 
action lifeless and unmeaning through every character." Then 
came the strange mixture of English and foreign singers in the same 
opera ; the natives singing in the vernacular, the foreigners respond- 
ing in Italian, than which nothing can be conceived more absurd, or 
more destructive to art. 

It was in 1710 that the first Italian opera, Almahide, was repre- 
sented entirely by Italian artists. An English singer of eminence, 
Mrs. Tofts, however, occasionally played with them when the 
greatest stars among them appeared. This lady seems to have 
fallen easily into an imitation of that greed for money and applause 
which was popularly believed to belong to foreigners, by such as 
judged from some few glaring examples. She, however, seems to 
have combined with it many other unpopular traits, which led to 
the following epigram : — 

*' So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song. 
As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along : 
But such is thy av'rice, and such is thy pride, 
That the beasts must have starv'd, and the poet have d/d." j 
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I^arge salaries were paid to singers from the Continent from the 
very earliest time of their importation; in addition to which it 
became a fashion with rich amateurs to make them money pre- 
sents ; favourite ladies, like Mingotti, obtained heavy drafts on 
noblemen's bankers, which one lady of rank imitated by sending 
Farinelli one for two hundred pounds. 

Crowds of nobility and gentry were attracted about the same 
time to Drury Lane, to witness the performance of operas, in which 
the principal characters were sustained by an Italian named 
Yalentini, in his own language, while the remainder of the songs 
and recitative were sung and recited by Englishmen in English — an 
absurdity which has seldom been surpassed. Yanbrugh and Con. 
greve endeavoured to profit by the prevailing taste, and produced an 
op^ra called The Triumph of LovCj translated from the Italian^ 
with the songs adapted to tibie original music. It, however, met 
with no success ; and after being thrice performed was withdrawn* 
Owen M*Swiney, the first Director of the Opera, was ultimately 
ruined ; and so capricious was the public, that Cibber records — 
" We have seen even Farinelli singing to an audience of five-and- 
thirty pounds." v 

A Swiss adventurer, named Heidegger, obtained the favour of 
the great in the reign of Greorge I., and he was appointed Director 
of Music and Masquerades to the monarch and court. Under his 
auspices, Faustina, Cuzzoni, Farinelli and others, appeared, and 
reaped large harvests in England. Feuds among the cognoscenti 
ran high on the subject of the abilities of their favourites. Cibber^ 
in somewhat quaint language, says, ''These costly canary-lnrds 
have sometimes infested the whole body of our dignified lovers of 
music with the same childish animosities. Ladies have been known 
to decline their visits, upon account of their being of a different 
musical party." The disputes between Cuzzoni and Faustina for 
precedence, in the summer of 1727, completely broke up the 
ffiwhionable world into partisans of one or other. The extreme of 
this musical /wrore has been immortalised by Hogarth in one of the 
plates of **The Rake's Progress," where a small engraving, cast 
upon the ground of the Bake's morning-room, exhibits Farinelli 
enthroned as Apollo ; kneeling ladies offer their hearts on the altar 
before him, exclaiming "One God— one Farinelli!" — a. phrase 
absolutely made use of by one fair leader of ion. Hogarth 
was as bigoted an Englishman as any could be, and his works 
abound with bold hits at the foreign singers and the un-English 
tastes they generated. 

It was in the year 1720 that a plan was adopted for a more 
regular and certain support to the lyrical drama and concert than 
could be ensured by the casual attendance of the public. A fund 
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of £50,000 was raised by subscription, of which £1000 was contxi- 
* buted by King George the First. The project was placed under 
the management of a Oovemor, Deputy-govemor, and twenty 
Directors, and called the Boyal Academy of Music. To render the 
design as complete as possible, not only the chief vocal performers, 
but a lyric poet, and three of the best composers then in Europe 
who could be prevailed upon to visit this country, were soon after- 
wards engaged — ^viz., Attilia, Handel, and Bononcini. Oallini was 
at this time Manager of the Opera House; but his days were 
disturbed by continued feuds, particularly as to the superiority of 
the two last-named composers. Horace Walpole, writing to Mann 
in 1741, tells him — ** The Opera is to be on the French system of 
dancers, scenes, and dresses.'' 

Handel had by this time ensured his success as a popular 
musician by the production of works especially suited to the English 
taste. In fact, he was so completely identified therewith, tliat the 
Italian party expressly opposed him, and ultimately had a sufficieot 
influence to deaden the eflFect of his greatest work, " The Messiah," 
and compel him to visit Ireland, where a greater welcome attended 
him. Walpole was evidently no friend to the great Saxon, and 
notes his success on his return to England in no complimentary 
strain: — '* Handel," he says, ''has set up an oratorio against the 
operas, and succeeds. He has hired all the goddesses from farces, 
and the singers of ' Boast Beef from between the acts, at both 
theatres ; with a man with one note in his voice, and a girl without 
ever a one ; and so they sing, and make brave Hallelujahs ; and the 
good company encore the recitative, if it happens to have any 
cadence like what they call a tune.*' 

The success which now attended Oratorio, or Concert, at last 
induced their patrons to think of a befitting place for their perform- 
ance. The theatres or the public rooms of taverns were felt to 
be inappropriate ; and, under the auspices of Boyalty, the Hanover 
Square Booms were completed by Sir John Gallini. They combine 
Concert and Ball rooms ; but it is only with the former that we 
have now to do. It is a noble room, measuring 95 feet in length by 
35 in width, and is capable of holding 800 persons. The low-arched 
roof is well adapted for sound. The emblematic paintings upon it 
are by Cipriani, and are good examples of an artist most popularly 
known in England by the numerous engravings, after his designs, 
by Bartolozzi. The same artists designed and executed the concert 
tickets for many years — works once highly prized by collectors. 
The Concert-room seems to speak only of past glories : in its palmy 
days it was one of the wonders of London, and its decorations con- 
sidered as the ne plus ultra of gorgeous taste. It has lived to be 
ftuperseded by more splendid and convenient rooms, where 
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music can be heard at a tithe of former cost. Still, the old room, 
for its time, was elegant— with its delicate paintings, white and 
gold enrichments, and walls panelled with looking-glass. The 
Koyal Box too, in front of the Orchestra, insensibly calls to mind 
the good old George the Third, with his Queen and family, enjoying 
the strains of sound English music as unpretentiously as any of his 
subjects below. 

The change of taste, the establishment of other music-halls, and 
the love of novelty so characteristic of the '* great public," has con- 
demned Hanover Square Rooms to destruction ; and houses or 
warehouses may in a short time occupy their site. Let us, then, 
Jinger a few moments within walls so often " eloquent with sweet 
sounds" from vocalists and musicians who have delighted us and 
our forefathers. In 1776 the Concerts of Ancient Music were es. 
tablished, ** to keep alive a love for the works of the old masters," 
A rage for novelty at that time threatening to throw all the com- 
positions of the olden time into oblivion. In 1812, the Philharmonic 
Oonoerts were established, to cultivate instrumental music ; and it 
boasted one of the finest bands in Europe ; an engagement as a 
member thereof giving a musician high standing in his profession. 
Haydn and Weber have superintended their own works at these 
Concerts ; while a host of singers have appeared on the platform to 
enchant all listeners. From 1808 to 1810, Madame Catalani, the 
most celebrated of prima donnas, carried all before her in a series of 
concerts here, in absolute opposition to the greatest English singers 
of the time, who were arrayed against her at the Opera Concert 
Rooms, and included Mrs. Billington and Braham. But. it is 
invidious to name any great departed vocalist or musician in con- 
nection with these Rooms, which have echoed to the music of the 
greatest in the art from their opening.night to the present time. 

It is possible for the thoughtful man to sit in this deserted room 
and dream over its past glories, even as Rachel sat in the quiet 
morning and thought^ opposite the theatre which had been the scene 
of her professional victories. In the loneliness of solitude the mind 
often best expands itself. Crowds, excitement, and confusion go to 
make the public triumph; but calm contemplation gives that 
triumph its due value. As you gaze on the lonely rooms, visions of 
the past fill the void ; firom King to Commoner crowd the seats, 
iuod all that has made music a living art throng the orchestra. They 
pass before the mental vision, a long array of brilliant spirits, whose 
•enjoyment of an exquisite art has been quadrupled by giving intense 
enjoyment to their fellows, and lighten^ most innocently and plea- 
sandy the load of care each is doomed to bear in life. The world 
owes its deepest debt of gratitude to the professors (rfthe Fine Arts 

3— L K 
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and perhaps most of all to that of Music, for much of the purest and 
best gratification at its command. 

But it would not be just to the old Rooms, or to the English 
character, if we neglected to note the high and holy purposes of 
charity to which they have been occasionally devoted. How many 
are the good works that have been first promulgated, and the divine 
music of ** a heart singing with joy," vibrating among the poor, 
the widow, and the orphan, through the eloquent appeals that have 
been made here — and never made in vain. The worthless profli- 
gate, Charles II, was so impressed by that benevolence of the Dutch, 
that he is said to have declared, when that country was in peril, 
"he believed God would always help Holland, because of its 
abounding charities." Let us hope the same for England. Cold 
and unsocial as we may occasionally be, like the Hollanders we 
have a hand **open as the day to sacred Charity." How many 
thousand kind hearts have beat in unison, all desirous to do good, 
while meeting on this pious errand here ! 

We leave the old Rooms with kindly thoughts —pleasant 
memories only float about them ; and when they are doomed to de- 
struction, we shall feel that another link with the great and good 
departed has been broken in the world of London. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS," "A BOHEMIAN'S 

BUDGET," &c. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREEN ROOM. 

The green-room of the Wycherly Theatre is small and very- 
dingy. A full-length mirror in a dirty brown frame graces one 
side of it, and a very ancient, dusty, and hard horsehair-seated 
sofa, is conspicuous opposite. A table, a square piece of drugget, 
three or four chairs (nearly related to the sofa), a print of old Joe 
Munden, a fireplace and fender, a pair of tongs and a poker, and a 
single gas bracket complete the details, which were under the cloud 
of a black, sooty ceiling. 

In this cheerful apartment upon entering one day, I found 
Colton standing with his back to the fire, and talking loudly to the 
company, who formed a semi-circle. When I entered he was 
attacking English jurisprudence, which allows vagabonds in the 
neighbourhood of Endell-street to do whatever they pleased with 
the lives of Her Majesty's subjects, and our entrance did not divert 
him from his subject. He talked for his own pleasure, not for 
other people's. 

"Would it be allowed in Prussia 1" he asked indignantly; 
" Would it be tolerated in France ? Why we have not a single 
individual in the House of Commons who has pluck enough to rise 
from his place and protest against it. And why should we expect 
it, when we know ninety-nine of every hundred of the members of 
Parliament to be fools, and the odd man a rogue ? They are all 
deuced bad judges of what we want in England. Talking about 
judges, the report that one was dead is false after all. It must be 
awfully jolly for a man to see his obituary in the morning papers, 
and to read * how much he was respected. ' It is the fashion to make 
jest of the most sacred things. I'll knock you off a song to 
introduce in the burlesque — the very thing for you. Jiggers, and 
you can do a breakdown between each verse. SomethiDg like this, 
you know, to the air of * So early in the morning,' when the 
Temple-bell was tolled, you know, or * Didn't Shee seem to like it.* 
No, we won't have that, because he really is dead now, you know, 
and a more upright and amiable judge never sat on the bench, I am 
told. Hallo, Frank !" said he, ''what are you doing here?" 
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^Oh! the manager asked me to come," I replied. ''You 
don't want to keep all the jolly places to yourself, do you 1" 

" Hear him ! Jolly places ? Why, I was going to make a few 
cursory observations about it. Well, if it isn't jolly, let's make it 
so. Here, Jiggers, have you got a tambourine ? No ; well some- 
body's hat will do." 

** All right, here's Walker's," said Jiggers, snatching his butt's 

hat from his head. " Here you are ; its better than mine for the 

job, because its a new one. Who have you been robbing, 

Walker ? Bad things to buy, hats are, pawnbrokers never take 

em m. 

** You hand that back !" said Walker, the walking gentleman, 
who was rather a swell, trying to recover the property upon which 
Jiggers had commenced to perform, while Colton commenced the 
following nonsense : — 

*< Quoth Gladstone, what om I to do 
In this hour of vexation } 
Tories uphold their banner blue 

By meant of education. 
They passed Reform and spoilt our game. 

Dished our lot quite clean, sir ; 
Stole all away our Whiggish fame. 
And left us all without a name — 
Oh ! wasn't it a burning shame ? 

A thing 80 awful mean, sir T 
Wh«re do you think they found a cue 
When they sbarted Constitu- 
tional Mkn's Associations ! 
" Chorus, please. " 

Here the walking gentleman recovered his hat and kicked 
Jiggers who, after kicking him again, subsided into a nigger break- 
down, while a lively little girl, who generally played boys' parts, 
ix>mmenced a tong-and-poker accompaniment : — 

** Lord Russell says it's all my &ult. 
And Bethell is quite savage ; 

' The times,'(Brandsays, * I ain't worth salt !' 
Must be told by Mr. fiabbage. 

Collier's a muff, and so is Mills, 
But they're all down on me, sir. 

And say my peevish temper kills 

My party's cause and our best bills. 

And is nastier £ur than Ben's blue pills, 
Or camomile strong tea, sir I 

The dreadful day we e'er shall rue. 

When they started Constitu- 
tional Msn'b Associations. 

Chorus, ** The dreadful day," &c. 

So now our side is out of luck, 
I go round making speeches ; 

But I don*t feel to have the pluck 
With which Ben Dizsy preaches. 
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But I know well weVe loit our place. 

For which they blame but me^ sir. 
I feel it is a sore disgrace 
To be in such an evil case^- 
I would I were Mister James Mace, 

Then they dursen*t bully me, sir 1 
We got into a precious stew 
When they started Constitu* 

TIONAL Mbm'S AbBOOIATIONB. 

Chorus, " We got into," &c 

*' Well, how's literature with you, my boy?" said he, vfhen he 
liad finished his song. 

"Oh, middb'ng,'* I replied. ** I'm glad you keep your own 
Conservative principles." 

' * I keep anything so long as it is useful to me — no longer. 
Why should I? Besides there are no Conservatives left now. 
General Peel in the House seems to me like Marius sitting among 
the ruins of Carthage. Political honesty is all a wreck. I am 
ready either to support the' Prime Minister or pitch into him. I'll 
give you a short song in praise of my friend Dizzy. You can join 
in the chorus if you like. The tune is the * Dark man who once^ 
was blue.' It is not written by Browning." 
"My name is artful Benjamin, 
' And I am rather shy, 
But to educate my party 
Throughout my life 1*11 try. 
Ill ne'er forget my friends of old. 
Save Cranboume and Bob Lowe, — 
They're much too honest now for me 
As times at present go. 

Chorus, But I was Hue, 

Fol de rol de rido ; 
Yes, I was blue. 
Positively ! 

I recollect Sir Robert Peel, 
And how I bullied him ; 
But still I've passed the great Reform,—- 

By that I'll sink or swim. 
'Tis true, indeed, I've turned my coat, 

But will do so no more ; 
The other side was worn out behind. 
And seedy got before. 

Choru*. But I wa» blue, 

Tol de rol de rido ; 
Yes, I was blue. 
Positively I 

*• Jliat is stunning," said Jaggers, " I thought the ceiling waa- 
coming down." Give us one I can dance to V 
" I won't. Here's another. I call it — 

« lO-PGEAN. 
A clever man is Disraeli, < 

I sing the praise of Disraeli. 
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His speech so great at Edinbro* town 

Ditgusted Lowe with Disraeli. 
A candidate for unbounded fame, 

Tancred, SybU, and Coningsby, 
Do honour to the noble name, 

Of cleyer, tricky Disraeli. 

The Whigs tnethinks were all too dull, 

To guide the constitution's wherry, 
They lacked the aid of such a scuU, 

As education gaye to Disraeli. 
His heart is wfirm, his brain is clear. 

His fame oblivion ne'er will bury, 
He long since might have been a peer. 

But Ben prefers his plain DisraelL 

He holds great powers of ridicule, 
^"^ "'' And with his wit his foes make merry, 

He packed his party off to school, 

And the master there was Disraeli. 
Triumphant at the present time 

He leaves his credit to pofteri- 
Tj. Don't you sneer at this rhyme. 

For few can measure with Disraeli." 

" Why, what nonsense !'* I said, " liiere isn't a proper rhyme in 
the whole lot. Besides you've stole the idea from an old squib on 
Lord Oastlereagh." 

** Didn't say there was ; and if you expect to find anything 
original now-a-days you will be slightly disappointed. We all 
prig from those who were fortunate enough to be a little before- 
hand with us and absorb our ideas. After all, though Dizzy 
dished the Whigs, he cooked the whole goose of the Conservative 
party — 

** And so you've turned your coat Ben, heigh Ben, ho Ben; 
And so you've turned your coat, Dizzy ho ? 
Why, yes, don't you see betwixt you and me. 
Conservatism is no go, ho, ho ! — 
Conservatism is no go. 

But what are you now, Ben, heigh Ben, ho Ben ? 

What are you now, Dizzy ho ? 
Of course, I'm a Bad, who's gone to the bad. 

Better ask my friend, Bob Lowe, ho, ho — 
Better ask my friend, Bob Lowe. 

You should have .stuck to your text Ben, heigh Ben, ho Ben; 

You should have stuck to your text, Dizzy ho ! 
I wasn't such a hass to let the chance pass. 

For dishing the Whigs, you know, ho, ho — 
For dishing the Whigs, you know. 

Aren't you ashamed Ben, heigh Ben, ho Ben ? 

Aren't you ashamed, Dizzy, ho ? 
Oh, dear no, not I, Cranbourne may look shy. 
* But I'm Premier, now, I trow, ho, ho — 

But I'm Premier, now, I trow.*'^ 
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" Your'e too bad," I said ; " I thought you were a Conservative 
once?" 

^^ I'm a literary man, and write for any newspaper that pays me 
best. That's what I do, and what we all do." 

" But consistency, you know." 

'' Oh, that be hanged ! no man can be consistent when he's got 
no money and is hungry, ' Name it not in Gath.' Local eccentrics 
may be consistent if they please. If these Tories want to keep 
public opinion in their favour, let them raise a lot of money, and 
start plenty of newspapers, and make us editors, and pay us well. 
We'll make public opinion all right. So — " 

** Arouse, arouse, all Tories bold, 
BUU of London town ; 
Rfwikim rig^ta which w«r8 yours of old. 

Nor yet be hunted down. 
By stuck-up Whigs, who play strange rigs, 

This country to disgrace ; 
But raise the tin, and Pll go in. 
And write at chorions pace." 

" Daresay you would," I said. " What about writing for love 
of party?" 

** Don't believe in it at all my boy, but — 

** The Tories true shall buy my qnill. 

For some hundreds a-year ; 
But aU the Whigs can't buy it till 

They raise the price 'tis clear." 
Id rather mix with Tory bricks. 

And gentlemen I mean ; 
But I will be paid (it is my trade). 

Like those who serve the Queen. 

Pure politics are like pure hearts, 

They're rather scarce, my boy ; 
And all youTl get for honest parts,— 

I hope you may enjoy. J 

Don't be a fool, I mean a tool, 

That party may entice ; 
1 prefer Conservatism — ^but 

To all I have my price." 

*• Glad you have,'* said Jiggers ; ** so have I, but I never get it. 
I think I'm worth three times as much as Walker, here, and I 
only get twice his wages. Never mind, Walker, my boy ; don't 
try to annihilate me with a look ; leave that to old Scowler. By 
Jove, how prqud you are to-night! somebody must have been 
lending you eighteen-pence." 

Walker administered another kick by way of reply ; while 
Cotton, a big muscular fellow, held him for that purpose. 

'' Tou both thank your lucky stars that you are actors and not 
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authors," said Colton. " I often find it much easier to write an 
article than to get the money for it. Here, come on, and let's 
dance the cancan quadrille * 

" Mr. Horace does not allow opposition theatricals to perform 
here," said Bennett, entering with the two Misses Palmipede. There 
is a nice little theatre for amateurs near the Strand, where folks can 
play the fool for various sums by paying one guinea and upwards, 
and find their own clothes and impudence." 

** Yes ! I heard you were engaged for the season," said Tina. 

I nodded to Bennett, who returned it surlily, his moustache 
seeming-— as he bit his lip — to creep firom his nose into his mouth ; 
and then made myself known to the sisters whom I had met once 
before in the country. They recollected me directly, and asked 
me to take supper with them after the performance was concluded. 

* * We stay at the Bangham, you know. Wait here, and go with 
us in our cab." 

Bangham — ^Bennett — " What did the Commissionaire say about 
Bennett and the Bangham?" I asked myself. "I accept with 
pleasure," I said aloud; and, looking round, saw Bennett biting 
his moustache and motioning to Tina, who had given me the invi- 
tation, as I thought, not to do so. She took no notice, however. 

"There will only be Colton and Bennett, besides yourself," she 
said. 

"And he knows them both," said Colton. *'Did not know 

that Frank knew you, though, Miss Tina. Well, he is fortunate 

for in you he knows— 

" A certain miracle of symmetry, 
A miniature of loveliness, all grace, 
But Bummed-up and closed in little." 

" There's a pretty compliment for you, and what must we say 
of Cynthia?" 

" Beautiful she is — 
The serpent's voice less (Subtle than her kiss." 

"Eh! Bennett!" 

" Bosh !" said Bennett. ** Cannot I admire Miss Cynthia with- 
out being humbugged to death with your chaflf?" 

** Oh, certainly ; only just as the door opened, and before you 
came in, I thought I heard a peculiar sound, something like the 
click of a gun-lock ; that's all." 

" Don't be a lanatic !" said Cynthia. 

" So far as I am able I will comply with your request, but you 
see I must conform to the rules of the company ; and, as you must 

all be a lot of lunatics to perform this time of the year, why 

Hallo ! my immaculate manager ; what are you going to stand ?" 
he asked, as Mr. Horace entered the room at this instant. 
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** I'm going to stand your nonsense until I cannot stand it any 
nger ; come away from that fire. It's a good thing we have a 
mning piece, or else your humbugging about here would interfere 
ith our study." 

" Put anybody about to interfere with your study, eh ?" 

'* How's the house?" asked Bennett. *'It sounds full, 
hey 're kicking up row enough anyhow ; are we behind the enemy ?" 

" They want the orchestra, and the house is precisely empty as 
sual, except of paper, which ain't bank notes." 

The members of the company shrugged their shoulders, and 
laaced sarcastically at the sisters, who tried to look indifferent. 

" Overture's on, ladies and gentlemen," shouted the call-boy* 

*' Going to the front, Frank?" asked Colton. 

" Yes, for half-an-hour." 

" I'm off," said Bennett. " I am not coming here again, but 
rill see you at supper," and away he went. 

** Your friend looks dull to-night," I remarked to Colton. 

Tina looked at her sister, who returned it with a ihrug of her 
netty shoulders, and a vivid blush. 

*'.Dull does he? I daresay. He often is; he's an eccentric 
-nimal, and mostly blasphemous and cynical." 

*' Yet you must like him, or you would not chum with him." 

*' Like him ! oh, yes, I suppose I must do as you say. I dare- 
ay I like him as well as I like anybody." 

*' Well, I couldn't chum with a man I did not like and respect." 

** My dear fellow, you are the most unsophisticated being out ; 
fou are absolutely refreshing — if you sat in my room during break- 
feist, I should want no water-cresses. Does anybody respect any. 
body, even himself ? We are useful to each other, I suppose, and 
it answers our purpose to be together; we push our literary 
interests on jointly when we can. I respect none but those who 
trust me, and they are all fools, as you mayjwell imagine." 

" What do you say, Cynthia ? Frank here actually believes in 
respect, and expect's to see it, and even to win it perhaps, in the 
world^s lottery. Where shall we send him ? Have you any lunatic 
asylums in Australia ? What do you believe ?" 

** I don't think anything you say," replied Cynthia, indifferently, 
*' or that anything in the world is of the slightest consequence at 
all. I don't believe in anything." 

*' Not even in the applause of the very intelligent public ?" 

" Yes, when it pays." 

'* Miss Palmipede," said* Coningsby, bowing low. ^^1 respect 
you for your sensible principles." 

"Ladies and gentlemen wanted for the first scene," said the 
call.boy's voice again, and the room was partially cleared. 
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" I did not know you were acquainted with the Misses Falii 
pede," said Coningsby, when they had gone "on.** 

*'No; I only met them in the country once, and thought I 
should like to see them again, so I asked the manager's permissio& 
to come here. They have asked me to join you at supper." 

** That's right ! Bennett's sweet on one or both, I think. It m 
a bad thing to have a wife who will earn money on the stage, is itf 

" I don't know. By the way, between you and I, are ike mm 
<5lever?" 

** Well, I should not like to say. I don't know that ; 1 1 
they give very good suppers." 

Cynthia entered the green-room, while a burst of applause i^ 
heard in the front, and her eyes glittering, and her face flushed." 

'' Well, does the applause pay this time?" 

'* No ! for this is our last week, and it will be announced to. 
morrow. Did you not know we have got our congee,** 

" The dev — ! By Jove, I am sorry !" said Colton ; " but yoa 
don't leave London, though V* 

"I think we do." 

"That's uncommonly nasty," said Colton ; howl shall miss yon 
— and your suppers, he said soUo voce. ** Do you expect Sir Guj 
to supper to-night, Cynthia ?" 

'' No ; but he may come without our invitation, he has cheek 
enough for anything." 

Sir Guy was the same impecunious baronet I had called upon at 
the '* Bangham" that same morning. 

CHAPTER V. 

A LOUD SUPPER. 

Having accepted the invitation to meet the sisters with Bennett 
and Colton at the Bangham after the piece, I enjoyed the dari' 
scowl with which I was received by the former, who was already ^ 
the apartment smoking a cigar when we arrived in a cab from tiie 
theatre, which we entered from the stage-door. The following 
incident gave me plenty to think over on our way. I stood behio^ 
for the purpose of entering the cab last, when a woman, stepping 
up from the usual crowd of idlers collected there, put her hand on 
my arm, and whispered — 

" I don't know where you Uve. Tell me, are you not Hr- 
Timon?" 

*' Stand back, there!" cried a majestic policeman, pushing ter 
roughly back into the crowd. ** Don't beg 'ere without yer want 
taking hup." 

I should like to know how many pohcemen there are, out of tn^ 
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light thousand that constitute the force of London, who do under- 
tand their duty and do it. I believe them to be, as a body, the 
Qost ignorant, officious, cowardly, and perjured set of men in the 
ountry. 

The supper-table was already laid when we reached the hotel, 
)sA the sisters threw their shawls and hats on the sofa, upon which 
Colton made himself comfortable. 

" Another evening come,'* said Tina, with a yawn ; " oh, dear ! 
Tm glad to get home." 

"I suppose you have to cut it after this week," said Colton ; 
' can't you go to some other shop, and not leave us altogether ? Be 
jonnock, and stay." 

I thought Bennett would have urged this point, but he sat still, 
scowling, and looking as savage as a red Indian. 

"No," said Cynthia, **we will go where we can get better 
treatment. You authors talk about the difficulty of getting on, 
but I think it is worse for such as us." 

" Not a bit of it. Ask Frank here ; he's a literary ruffian !" 

" I know," said I, " that I have tried to break through the 
charmed circle that surrounds the * Monthlies,' until I am sick of 
the labour. I believe literature is degraded by the means used to 
k«ep people out of its pale." 

** That's it ! I thought you would say so now. I'll tell you what 
to do. Tou must get on to some newspaper, and praise some- 
^7*8 production in its columns ; and if that somebody happens to 
D« tbe editor of a magazine, he will, if you are very subservient, 
f^your article is very good, and you don't expect very much for 
It, and he has nobody to oblige to whom he owes pecuniary obliga- 
tioM, he very likely will look it over, and tell the office-boy to write 
you a respectful note, saying it is not quite the thing for him, but 
that he will be happy to hear from you again." 

"Yes, you said something like that before. And I believe 
People really expect copy for nothing. It's true enough ; is it not, 
it. Bennett?" 

"I would not," he replied; "I would not put anything of 
yours in my paper, I know that." 

"Yes you would," laughed Tina, " if he stood you a bottle of 



" Which I am not going to do," said I ; ** but why the worthy 
^tor should be so sulky with me, I'm at a loss to imagine." 

"Are you?" he returned. "It's like your impudence to say 
as much." 

** If supper isn't ready," Colton sung out, *' just order up a jug 
of ale for me to go on with." 

** Now, if you fellows are going to bully each other like pick- 
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pockets, you "will get no supper here," interposed Cynthia. " Just 
take your ugly head oflf my sofa pillow, and ring the bell for the 
supper. How long have you been here, ruffian V she said, looking 
at Bennett. 

" Half an hour. I thought you were never coming.'* 

** Now, it's no use you're biting your lips, and trying to swallow 
your moustache — it suits me, and it would not be nice even if you 
succeeded — would it, Mr. Colton V* 

** Horrid nasty, I should say — hirsute " 

** Hold a minute, continued Colton ; I see my way to a pun; 
something about you agreeing with lur suit, or being unsuitable, or 
something equally barbaric." 

** You let my moustache alone, or " 

'* What a temper you're in 1" said Colton. 

" Come,' ' said Tina, " you are both masters of chaflf — give over !" 

'* Why, he's as wild," resumed Colton, ** as he is after seeing 
his friend. Sir Guy." 

" If you don't want knocking down," returned Bennett, 
savagely, * * hold your peace ! I want to'think. A man must think 
sometimes, you know. I've an idea !" he added, abstractedly. 

** Welcome, little stranger !" said Colton. '* If you're thinking 
of doing a cartoon about the girl of the period, after the style of 
the * Saturday Review,' why, think better of it, and let at alone. 
The girl of the period is all right enough ; only, as regards knock- 
ing down, you know, why, having taken lessons lately from young 
Qollogher, Boss Tyler, Marsden, Mace, and Baldwin, I might 
knock you down, and possibly hurt you. Should be very sorry to 
see prize-fighters put down, for every man ought to know how to 
defend the girl of the period from the young Oxford snobs, who 
write insulting articles in the * Saturday Review.' Wish I had 
one of them here! But shake hands, Bennett. Pshaw, man! 
what's come to you? can't you stand chaff?" 

" And so you would shed your heart's blood in our defence, 
would you 1" said Cynthia. 

** Beally — no, not exactly — I did not say that — but I think I 
would shed my nose's !" 

The waiter and a satellite bringing in the supper, consisting of 
jugged hare, and partridges, champagne, and the indispensable fale 
ale, was the signal for a suspension of what Cynthia called jaw. 
Have you seen literary men eat ? Talk about artisans at what we 
call a rearing supper 1 — ^But I have read somewhere that intellec- 
tual people eat most, which possibly might account for it. Cold beef 
was ordered, to fill up, and Colton's mouth was stopped for half-an- 
hour at least. Conversation flagged, for the ladies pecked lik^ 
birds : and I dare say I did my share, and amused myself by watch- 
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ing Bennett, who was as ravenous as a wild beast in a menagerie at 
feeding time — his mouth all the time being full of oaths and 
potatoes. 

'* That's a finisher !'' said Colton, after the last wedge of beef. 
**Pass the pewter, Frank — I mean the jug! Anything in the 
evening papers, Bennett V* 

"Nothing, except that the Captain of Eton School has pre- 
sented a new birch-rod, tied with blue ribbon, to the new Head- 
Master.'* 

" Ah ! Many Eton boys have become faiAous, but surely none 
ever conferred such favours on posterity as that youth has done !" 

**Bar! shop!'' said Cynthia. "Clear away, William, and 
bring a bottle of pale brandy, and some cigars !'* 

** And look sharp !" added her sister. 

"That's a moral impossibility!" said Colton; "isn't it, 
William, now ? I must not chaff him, though, for I owe him 
something!" 

" May I come in 1" And Sir Guy entered the room with all his 
habitual nonchalance, and smbking his everlasting cigar. 

" I'm glad you've come," said Bennett. 

" Yes, come in," said Colton. " Here we are !" 

"Good even, fair ladies!" said the Baronet. "I trust the 
violent applause of an enthusiastic public, which you have lately 
received, does not render the homage of Sir Guy less acceptable ?" 

He always remembered his title, did this baronet, in the midst 
of most disreputable companions ; and while using the vilest 
iangnage, he never forget his rank. He was a man of whom it was 
said that he had wasted his patrimony in riotous living, and had 
long been given up as irremediably insolvent ; but about six months 
prior to tliis time, some speculative humbug, who met him at some 
hotel in the nearest market inn to his country residence — ^his town 
residence being any limited-liability hotel whose manager, to/ be 
hand-and-glove with a real live baronet,* would risk the chance of 
payment, — had asked him " why he had never struck for coal on 
his estate?" To this question Sir Guy, who possessed an un- 
pleasant sort of satanic humour, replied — 

" Because it never struck me that it would be of any use ; but 
as you have something to do with mining — or you wouldn't ask the 
question — ^you'd better come and lunch with me at the Hall on 
Wednesday, when you can look at the land, and see what you can 
get out of it and me." 

" Sir Guy," said the man of business — who, speculator as he 
was, was more of a gentleman than the conceited and devil-may- 
care baronet, notwithstanding his ancient lineage, — " you think that 
all men act from interested motives 1" 
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" I think all mm ;do !" was the reply ; " aU fools don't. Do 
you come V 

** Yes; I will see you, Sir Guy, at your own time, and the 
transaction shall be of a purely business nature.'* 

And now Sir Guy was trying to borrow money on the strengtli 
of a flaming announcement in the *' Lamblington Penny Sponge" 
that coal had been found in one of the borings. 

Some imbelieving and narrow-minded individuals, who always 
sneered at the virtuous and self-abnegatory commercial enterprises 
of such patriots as Sir Morton Peto and Handel Cossham, remarked 
that coal might have been found, but they wondered who had 
previously lost it, maintaining with a firmness which did them 
great discredit, that anybody who had sub rosa sold the large lump 
of coal to the honourable finder was never likely to get paid for it. 

A very pious man also remarked that he had heard of bread cast 
on the waters, and being found again after many days ; but thai 
coal being cast into a pit, to be found next morning in the nearest 
newspaper, was decidedly unscriptural. However, here Sir Guj 
was, — ^and attired with such good taste that he looked one of tbe 
best dressed men in England, though each garment taken by itseli 
looked semi-seedy, — ^waiting to be answered by Miss Palmipede. 
He was too much a man of the world to show any surprise at seeing 
me there, and bestowed upon me his usual cold inclination of 
recognition. 

" Sit down, Sir Guy," said Tina ; ** we have had supper, but I 
know you dine late." 

" Yes, I do ; and I have been to the horse dinner. No supper, 
thank you. Will you smoke?" he added, taking a handful of 
Brobdignagian cigars fi-om his pocket, and throwing them half-con- 
temptuousJy towards Colton and Bennett. 

" Rather," said Colton, who would not only have pocketed an 
affiront, but embraced a posterior kick if it brought him either 
alcohol or smoke. 

" Oh, how nasty to eat horse ! and you might have asked leave 
to smoke," said Cynthia. 

"What would have been the usel" yawned the baronet. 
" You would have only granted it, and I should have lost half-a- 
dozen whifis." 

" Wonder whether we shall get to eating ass-flesh next?" said 
Colton. \ 

"I hope not," returned the baronet; "it would be i^ 
cannibalism." 

Sir Guy's arrival appeared to cast a damper on us, for he W 
evidently oome only to see Bennett, next to whom he sat ; and a^ 
he was an abstemious beggar, as Colton said, who would not drin^^ 
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but only sit and seem to watch you in a sneering manner, he was 
about as convivial a companion as a reformed drunkard, who still 
drank on the quiet in his bedroom and played a part in society^ 
might be. 

But Sir Guy has nothing to do with the action of this short 
story beyond the fact that he and Bennett talked together in low 
tones, and I thought I heard the former say in conclusion, " It is 
impossible ; I shall have no money for four months." 
"A little — a ten-pound note?" protested Bennett. 
I J ** Not a screw," placidly returned Sir Guy. 

'* Then I must get it some other way," muttered the journalist,, 
glancing at me diabolically. 

The baronet almost immediately took his leave, and Cynthia 
ostentatiously threw the window open to let out the, as she said,. 
smell of brimstone. 

"What has the billiard-marker-looking baronet to say to you,*'' 
she asked ? 

** He says little girls don't know what's good for them, or else 
ihey would not ask questions for fear of getting a true answer." 

" Well, tell him not to part his hair in the middle, as if he were^ 
going to divide his head like an orange — ^that's all." 

" Rum cove ! and he has been tempted as much as St. Anthony 
or Dr. Faustus," said Colton, coughing consumptively, with a 
sound as though his throat was being torn. 

" It must be a delightful thing to be his wife ! ' ' said Tiua ; " why 
does he alwa ys wear a gloomy countenance beneath his bonhommie ?' '^ 
'* How can I tell ? I'm neither his Faracelsis nor his Cagliostro. 
Are you Bennett ?" 
"Not exactly." 

** Go on talking," said Coningsby, as he concluded, and taking 
up the fire-shovel he crossed the floor softly, opened the door 
suddenly, and scattered three or four waiters, and a similar number 
of chambermaids, who had been listening at the door. After kick« 
iug the coat-tails of the slowest waiter, he returned. 

** I heard them scuffling," he said, ** about precedence for the 
key.hole, 

" To Lave one's nous made 
Fun of by a houjsemaid *' 

isn't pleasant. Sing my Cynthia. ' ' 

**Not for Josephine." 

" Then, Tina must tell us one of her stories." 

'* Sweet sister, treat us to one of those stories you tdl so well, as 
the lazy muff says in the * Arabian Night's,' " said Bemiett." ^ 

**With all my heart. I tell you a true tale, which I will 
call Nora's &te." 
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So while we smoked our cigars, Tina told us the following story, 
for which we shall require a new chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

MISS palmipede's story, — NORA'S FATE. 

Thirty years since there lived in the little village of Twisbofin, 
situate on the Irish coast, an old man named Patrick O'Neal. Fa 
years the O'Neals had occupied the small cottage on the rocks— k 
years lived and died in that humble dwelling. The Atlantic swept 
and rushed out to the beach below, and flung its spray ahnostto 
the door of the house, but old Patrick, the most adventurous fisher. 
man of his day, in years gone by loved to sit and watch the ocean as 
it first advanced, as if to swallow up the land, and then recetW 
majestically towards its hidden caves. Many a day had he and to 
only child Nora the heroine of my story, sat outside the cottage- 
door, watching the waves tossing and tumbling in their briny bed; 
Patrick telling her of former voyagas of his, years ago ; for Pattii 
once left his home and went on board a man of war, sailed for ik 
China seas, and almost broke his father's heart. 

"After voyaging twice round the world, he came home to tie 
joy of old Phelim O'Neal, and married his faithful sweetheart, Nora 
Eeilly, to whom he had been betrothed before his wild escapade, 
and who had waited and watched for him, year after year, until to 
return. Pat and Nora were the jolliest couple in that wild district. 
Nora was devoted to her husband, and he could see no faults 
her, and when little Nora came to crown their happiness, the 
people said Pat O'Neal's cup of blessings was surely full. Bat 
blessings like misfortunes, rarely come singly ; and soon after Nora 8 
birth, O'Neal, who was fishing on the beach, saved the life ot a 
little child of three or four years, the son of an English gentleman 
visiting at the great castle of the Dorans. The boy had b^ 
taken by his nurse to bathe in the little cove close by Twisbofin* 
when a great wave swept him from her grasp, and took them ooi 
out to sea. The nurse was drowned, but Pat, who was in his boa 
only a few yards from them, hearing a splash and a cry, rowed in 
the direction from which he thought the sound came, and caugW 
sight of the child just rising out of a green billow. Pat, or&y 
fellow as he was, plunged into the water, and swam towards h^ 
He saved the boy, but the body of the poor nurse was wasb^' 
ashore the following day. Mr. Moyle the father of the boy, »f ^ 
forgot the obligation. He bought the plot of land and the hm 
cottage which the O'Neals had so long occupied, and gave it to i'* 
for his own. Each year he paid a visit to his friends at the ca» f 
and never a day passed but Mr. Moyle and Pat Reilly were se»i 
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tog6th«r« Shooting gulls, fishing in the little creeks between the 
rocks, or rambling for miles over the hills, Mr. Moyle telling Pat of 
the wonders of iax^oS London, and the ready-witted Irishman^ 
entertaining his generous firiend with tales of his foreign wanderings, 
of pirates in the Chinese seas, of the palaces of the Indian idols, 
m\h strange and wonderful legends of their strange gods, with eyes 
of \uicut diamonds, and hideous misshapen forms. O'Neal's wit 
always bright, became absolutely brilliant in the company of his 
English patron, and often would Mr. Moyle make the rocks resound 
with hearty laughter as he listened to Pat's reasoning on political 
matters ; for like a woman he knew no logic, but unlike some of the 
fair sex, his talk was always worth listening to. After the morning 
lamble, the two generally adjourned to the cottage, where Nora 
would place on the table a simple meal, which Mr. Moyle declared 
he enjoyed more than all the delicacies he got at the castle. 

Time passed swiftly over the heads of O'Neal and his wife, and 
brought many changes to them and to their friends. Old Mr, Moyle 
died, leaving Pat an annuity, which set his mind at rest for the 
ftiture. Little Nora grew apace, and became as she grew, the 
living hnage of her mother. No trouble however, reached the 
home of the O'Neals till Nora reached her twelfth birthday, when 
her mother died of fever. She died with her hands clasped in her 
husband's, looking forward to a glorious resurrection. After her 
death Pat's whole love centred in his child, and he spent no pains 
to make her, as he said, a lady. A year or two at a boarding- 
school at Dublin, which cost him many a comfort, made Nora just 
what he wished her to be. Nature had indeed been bountiful in 
her gifts to this daughter of the green isle. Nora had the rich black 
1^, and deep blue eyes you only see in Ireland. Supple in figure 
and lissome as a hind, she was the observed of all observers, as she 
walked by her father's side to church on Simday, or to market on 
the week-day. Pat, of course, was a devout Catholic, and his child 
nadbeen brought up in the faith of her ancestors. If ordinary 
ohservers thought her handsome, young Con Kennedy thought her 
diviue. He watehed her as she stood or knelt in the little church 
dedicated to the blessed Virgin, in which the poor population of the 
place worshipped, until his heart and brain were on fire. 

Con lived by himself in a little cot further up the hills than the 
^ Neals' house, and many a night when Nora's glorious head lay 
quietly on her pillow, he would come down from his home and pace 
^^ckwards and forwards within sight of her window, wondering if the 
^y would ever come when he could be bold enough to declare his 
Passion for the village beauty. Once when the Atlantic had lashed , 
^li into a state of the wildest fury, there came sounds of distress 

^ the sea. Gims were fired from a large ship in distress in the 
3— L L 
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o£Sng. Long before the scattered population ci that district irm 
roused from their bed, Con was on tiie sea in his little boat, within 
sight of Nora and her father, who had been both aroused by the 
well-known boom of the guns. He reached the ship, though the 
few people who had gathered on the dbiore said it was worse than 
madness to venture on sudi a night as this, and brought away ^ 
wife and child of the Captain. Ere, however, he could reach the 
shore again, his boat was capsized by the violence of tilie tempest, 
and the poor lady and her babe were swept away for ever. Thm 
on the shore shrieked as they saw the boat disappear, and gave Con 
up for lost. He, however, rose again, and was seen battling mtb 
the waves. Although a powerful swimmer, it soon became evident 
that he could not breast the current. Then old Pat O'Neal spoke. 
** An is it me that 'ill see the like's of that brave fellow swallowed 
by yon ugly waves, bad luck to thim. Who asoII join me in my boat 
to try to save himV Three or four stalwart fisherman spoke at 
once eagerly. Pat chose the strongest and steadiest of the hand, 
and in far less time than it takes to tell the tale, the little boat was 
tossing and tumbling on the ocean. Nora stood on the beach pale 
as death, straining her eyes to watch the boat as it first rose on the 
top of a huge wave, and anon disappeared in the trough of the sea. 
Those on the beach watched with anxious hearts.as the waves played 
with the little craft, expecting each moment to see it dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and a great cheer was raised as Pat was seen to 
help Con, who was nearly exhausted, in the boat. When O'Neal 
reached the land, Nora sank fainting into his arms, and was carried 
to her home insensible. Con followed, anxious to see her revive 
from her swoon, but could not summon up courage to enter tiie 
house. He waited with fast-beating heart till some one came out 
and told him she had come round, when he strode off to his distant 
home in the mountains. 

Early the next morning as Nora walked slowly on the cliff near 
her father's house, he met, and spoke to her. From common-place 
talk. Con led her to the great object of his life, and poured out in 
very passionate words the long pent-up stream of his devoted auc- 
tion. Nora listened with down-cast eyes, and when he had finished 
speaking, after imploring her consent, she placed her hand in his 
without a word. Con clasped the little beauty in his arms, saying> 
** Grod bless you, my own darlint, and now, come cloud or come sun- 
phine, by the holy mother, ye shall be happy." 

He walked home with her, and told Pat of the happy termina- 
tion of his suspense, and the old man blessed the day which had B&sa 
his daughter plight her faith to an honest man. 
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WHAT CAME OF WINNING TWO PAIRS OF 
GLOVES 

** Two to one on Oxford !" cried a voice neax me. 

*' Done — in gloves," said I. 

The scene was the banks of the Thames at Henley, and it was 
the second day of the regatta. As it is always on that occasion, the 
place was all astir, and the paths near the river were somewhat 
inconveniently crowded by the numerous concourse of visitors. I 
liad the luck, however, of having a friend whose grounds were a 
litde below the town, on the left bank of the river. He had not 
belied his character for hospitality, and had assembled a numerous 
party at his house to enjoy and see the races on this aU-important 
<lay. The ladies mustered strongly, as usual on occasions like the 
present one, and I need hardly assure my readers that the time 
passed very rapidly and pleasantly. Some of the races were 
already finished, and it was now the final heat between Oxford and 
Kingston. The dark-blue was paddling down to take up its posi- 
tion, and their appearance, which seemed to excite enthusiasm, 
tespeciaUy amongst the ladies, had called forth the exclamation of 
*' Two to one on Oxford !" from a young lady seated on the grass 
near me. I had not been introduced to her, and she seemed rather 
surprised at first, as she turned round at my acceptance of her 
ojBfer. I apologised by laughingly saying that I could not let so 
good an opportunity of winning fall to the ground, and I then 
offered her my pencil to score the bet, on her card. 

She was at that moment called away by some one, so that I had 
time to ask her name. I found out that she was a Miss Laura 
Lingwood, and was on a visit for a short time at the house of my 
friend. She was a very nice girl, my friend told me, and would 
improve on further acquaintance. My disposition is not that of 
falling in love at first sight ; so having satiified a most laudable 
curiosity, I turned my attention wholly to the interests of the 
aiver. The gun announcing the start had just been fired, and all 
^es were turned to get a glimpse of the colours first round the 
bend of the river. Shouts of " Well rowed, Oxford 1" were heard 
£:om the opposite bank, and presently the dark-blue came in sight. 
I thought my bet was lost, but presently Kingston also was seen 
pulling most vigorously, and gradually getting even with their 
opponents, who had led them at first starting. The race got very 
exciting. Slowly but surely the Kingston boat got ahead, and by 
the time it passed where we were, it led Oxford about a length, 
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and finally came in easUy a winner by three lengths. I gave a 
shout of triumph as the numbers were put up at the grand standi 
and turned to Miss Lingwood, who was standing not very far off. 
She was very angry indeed with Oxford, she told me. 

" I never saw them row so badly ; I declare I won't wear their 
colours any more !" and so saying, she took off the rosette she had 
pinned on her breast, and threw it into the river. I attempted to 
save it, and in so doing overbalanced myself, and fell into the 
water. Of course a great laugh was raised at my expense, and 
none laughed more heartily than Miss Lingwood. 

'* That's the fruits," she said, "of triumphing over me so 
much." 

I felt my ardour for boat-racing not a little damped in more 
ways than one, so I made the best of my way to the house to 
procure some dry clothes. I had to come up to town that afternoon, 
, so directly I was dry again, I started for the station to catch 
the train. J did not see Miss Lingwood again that afternoon, and 
f I thought of her at all, it was only as the cause of the ducking I 
ad received. 

About a month or six weeks passed since the regatta. I had 
forgotten all about my bet, when one morning, to my great surprise, 
I received rather a fat-looking letter, with the direction in a lady's 
handwriting, and wholly unknown to me. On opening it I found 
two pairs of gloves and a note, which was as follows : — 

" Miss Lingwood presents her compliments to Mr. Brown, and 
encloses the gloves which he won from her at the Henley Regatta. 
Miss Lingwood is very sorry that they were not sent before ; but 
as she arrived in town only two days ago, she had not been able to 
procure them sooner. She hopes that they will prove to be of the 
right size ; for as Mr. Brown did not give her any information on 
the subject, she had to guess it from her recollection. 

" Miss Lingwood also hopes that Mr. Brown felt no ill eSects 
from his fall into the river, of which she was principally the cause." 

I never had any idea that I should receive this bet ; as with 
almost all bets with ladies, I thought that it was to be paid if she 
won, but forgotten if she lost. Besides, I could not find fault with 
her discernment, when I found that the gloves were of a size 
smaller than those I generally wore. So I wrote back a most 
polite note, thanking her for them, and for her kind inquiries after 
my ducking, which latter, however, I could not help thinking were 
made rather in fun than in earnest. 

Somehow or other after this, I caught myself several times 
thinking of Laura Lingwood, though I felt confident that my heart 
was as intact as it always had been ; and, being soon afterwards in 
the neighbourhood whence she had dated her letter, I thought I 
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aaigbt as well go and have a look at the house she lived in, or was 
staying in, for I had looked out the name in the " Court Guide," 
but found that it was not hers, and one which I did not know. I 
could not help sometimes wishing that I could get introduced to her 
again ; but, after inventing several little plots for the purpose, I 
gave up the idea. 

Fortune, however, befriended me. I was walking along the 
drive, one afternoon early. in the next season, with my friend Jack 
TbLompson, when who should I see in a carriage with a lady and 
gentleman, but Laura lingwood. On seeing us she bowed, and I 
^9vas congratulating myself that she had not forgotten me, when, to 
my great surprise. Jack also took off his hat and nodded familiarly 
to the gentleman. 

* * Hollo !" I said, * * do you know Laura Ling wood V ' 
** Oh yes," he replied ; " we are very old friends. I was not 
^ware that you knew her." 

" Well, I don't exactly ; but I met her last year at Henley." 
I must say that I could not help feeling rather jealous that he 
should know her better than I did, and should talk of her so 
familiarly. 

*' Who are those people with her ?" I asked. 

" Oh, Colonel S and his wife," mentioning the name I had 

found in the " Court Guide." 
" Does she live with them ?" 

" Yes. She is a kind of adopted daughter of theirs. She's 
only got a mother, and her father was a great chum of the 
Colonel's when they were young men." 

** Do you know them weU ?" I again asked. 
**0h, yes! I am going there to a ball next week— next 
Friday. Would you like to come with me ? I'll take you if you 
like, for I see by all this cross-questioning that you are anxious to 
get acquainted with them. Is your heart touched that way ? If 
it is I am afraid that it is of no use. Idle rumour gives out that 
she is aheady half engaged if not wholly so." 

I felt myself get rather red and confused as he said the last 
sentence, but I tried to appear as indifferent as possible. 

" No, my dear fellow ; of course there's nothing of the kind, 
and I merely asked these questions for curiosity's sake. But I 
shouldn't mind at all going with you on Friday." 

I had an engagement that evening, but it went by the board 
without the least hesitation. Jack laughed quietly to himself, but 
which I pretended not to notice. 

After this I was in a very restless state of mind till the evening 
of the ball arrived. Though I tried to convince myself to the 
contrary, there was no doubt that I was rapidly falling in love 
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with Laura Lingwood. I amused Jack very much, by always 
bringing the conversation round to his friends, and he delighted in 
tormenting me by reminding me of the rumour of Laura's engage- 
ment. I, of course, tried to persuade myself that it was not true, 
and that it was only Jack's nonsense. At last the nigbt of tbe 
ball arrived. I was in a great fidget all the day ^ and retired at an 
early hour in the evening to dress, and long before it was time to 
start, had arrived at Jack's rooms. Fancy my disgust when I 
found him asleep. 

" Hollo 1" he cried but half waking up^ '^where on earth are 
you going at this time of night. I suppose I fell asleep last night 
in this chair. What time is it 1" 

•* You're dreaming !" I said. " Why, its not ten o'clock yet; 
but coflie and get ready to go to the S— — 's." 

** Why, bless me, I've forgotten all about it ! Oh, there's lots 
of time ; we needn't start from here before eleven. We were not 
asked till ten.'* 

** Half-past nine, I am sure. I saw it on your card.** 
" Well, I can't help it if it is. I don't feel inclined to move 
yet. Come sit down, and help me finish this bottle of claret." 

So I had to wait till about eleven before we started. On 
arrivmg at the house, I was, of course, first introduced to Colonel 

and Mre. S , and was immedii^tely asked to take a partner for 

the Lancers. I am afraid I talked but little to my partner during 
the dance. My eyes were roving about in search of Laura Ling- 
wood, whom I had not sfeen in first coming in. But she was dancing 
in another room, so I had to wait f ati^itly. Directly the dance 
was finished, and as soon as I could get rid of my partner, I went in 
search of her, and found her at last by the side of Mrs. S— — , who, 
as soon as I came up, introduced us to each other. 

" I think we have seen each other before," Laura said to me, 

laughing — and then told Mrs. S of our meeting, and of my fall 

into the water at Henley. I asked her for a dance, and she 
happened to be disengaged for the very next one, which was a waltz* 
After a few rounds during which I felt very much as Werther dii 
when he danced with Lottie — she said to me, " I was not aware 

you knew the S 's. It is an unexpected pleasure to meet you 

to-night." 

" I do not know them," I replied ; " but I was brought here by 
my friend, Jack Thompson." ^ 

" Oh ! was that you with him in the park the other day 1 I sbM 
ou bow, but was not quite sure who it was. I am rather short- 
ghted." 
She had not recognised me after all, notwithstanding I isi 
flattered myself that her bow had been principally directed to mc« 
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** When I heard you would be here, I asked to come too," I 
said, looking her full in the face. 

** Indeed! you do me honour," she said, laughing. **ButI 
thought I heard you say at Henley, that you never made com- 
pliments." 

" I do not. I always mean what I say." 

** Well, really, I think I ought to make you a deep curtsey for 
that pretty speech. But let us go on with the dance. I am 
tremendously fond of waltzing with a good partner. There, I am 
erea with you now, after that," she continued, laughing. 

I thought the musicians were not worthy of their hire, the dance 
came to an end so quickly. I had asked her for another dance 
during the evening, but her card Was already nearly filled up, so 
that I had to content myself with an engagement a long way down. 
1 was not at all pleased to see her surrounded by so many partners, 
all eager to dance with her. About supper-time I went up to her 
to ask to be allowed to take her into the supper-room, but to my 
intense disgust found that she was already engaged to a man who 
I had noticed was very attentive to her, and, of course, whom I 
hated accordingly, thinking of the rumour of the engagement. 

My dance came at last. I was rather in a bad humour, so I 
said to her in as cutting a manner as possible, "You have not 
wanted partners to-night. " 

**0h, no," she replied, "I have danced every dance as yet. 
That last waltz was such a splendid one. There is more than one 
good dancer here to-night," looking at me, and laughing again — 
nialiciously this time. 

The last partner was the man I hated. I saw, however, that 
heing in a bad humour was of no avail, and besides, when I came 
to think of it, I really had no right to be angry with her for not 
dancing with me. I had met her but once before, and was not like 
an old friend ; so I turned the conversation. , 

"I forgot to tell you," I said, **that the fgloves you sent me 
fitted beautifully. You must be a capital judge of sizes." 

The reader already knows that they were too small for me. 

** I am glad of that," she said. " I suppose you thought you 
were never going to have them. But I could not get them good 
^ugh down at fienley. I got your address from my friends, the 
Walkers. You had no time to give it me yourself." 

" No. Our acquaintance was suddenly brought to an end by 
that unlucky faU of mine." 

* Oh, I was so sorry — it was all my fault." 
I* But I did not go in for nothing ; I got what I wanted," I said, 
*^^^ out of my pocket the rosette she had thrown away. " You 
^j I havQ changed my colours." 
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She blushed rather when she saw it, and, to hide her confusion, 
got np for the dance. In the course of conversation she told me she 
was going on the next Sunday to the Zoological Gardens. How I 
envied the animals that would look at her ! I made up my mind to 
go as well, so I procured a ticket from a friend of mine, who had 
luckily one to spare. 

I met her party, of course by accident, and after having to walk 

some little time with Mrs. S , managed to get by Jjaura's 

side. We were engaged, intently studying the habits of some 
animal, when who should I see not far from us but the same man 
who had been so attentive to Laura at the ball. Seemingly he had 
not yet seen us. All is fair in love and war, so I suddenly thought 
of a wonderful new fish to be seen in the aquarium, and suggested 
that we had better go and see it at once. She agreed willingly, 
perfectly unconscious of my design, and by good fortune I managed 
to keep clear of all odious rivals during the afternoon. 

Why need I say any more 1 were I to do so, it would be going but 
a longer roundabout w^j to say that the rumour of Laura's engage- 
ment was false, and that she never was engaged to any one before 
she became engaged to me. And as I sometimes say to her, now we 
are married, when she talks about such and such a thing being but 
a trifling matter — great results often come from little things, and 
remind her of what came of winning two pairs of gloves. 

H. G. R. 
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EXCLUSIVE INTELLIGENCE 

EEMINI80ENCES OF AN BLDEELT MEMBER OF THE 
FOUETH ESTATE, 



FONTHILL ABBEY. 

Mr. Beckford, the author of " Vathek," was the son of that 
-eminent citizen' who could " from common rules in brave disorder 
start," and who did not hesitate to remonstrate with George the 
Third on his giving an ungracious reception to a City address.* 
That answer is perpetuated beneath the statue of Alderman Beck, 
ioid, in Guildhall. Of its merit, various opinions have been enter- 
tained. One graceless writer tells — 

* That senseless speech which Balaam's ass might own 
Eternal record holds on City stone.' 

Mr. Beckford, the alderman's son, was renowned for -his fine 
.taste. He entered life under circumstances not a little extra. 
4>Tdinar7. Distinguished from the celebrity of his father, and yet 
more as the possessor of immense wealth, he was seen to tmdertake 
-works which called for an expenditure so vast tiliat lookers on could 
-hardly believe what they saw and heard. The cost of his residence 
in Wiltshire, known as Fonthill Abbey, was enormous, from the 
changes which he considered expedient, and the accidents which 
cccurred while it was in course of erection. He would permit 
nothing that the power of a millionaire could remove to thwart his 
views for a moment. Before its completion, the building is said to 
have caused an outlay of £273,000. 

A passage from the history of the Abbey gives a lively idea of 
the character of Mr. Beckford. The writer says, in the first 
instance, 

^* Little care was taken to make it durable ; the eager impatience of 
Mr. Beckford would hardly have borne the necessarily slow progress of a 
work of such dimensions when composed of solid materials, and designed 
for posterity. Timber and cement were, therefore, the principal articles in 
its construction, and every expedient was used to complete the building 
within a given time, regardless of the consequences that might almost have 
lieen expected to ensue. Neither the still hour of night, nor the accustomed 
day of rest from labour — ^the gathering la of the harvest^ or even the 
wishes of the greatest personage in the kingdom — ^were allowed to interfere 
with, or delay, for one hour the progress of the works. One immediate 
consequence of this iajudicious haste was the destruction of the first tower, 
which was carried up to its extreme height without time bemg allowed 
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to complete the fastenings of it to the base on which it was erected; a 
smart gust of wind, acting suddenly upon a lift'ge flag attached to a scaffold 
pole s^ its summit, carried it off its base altogether. The fall was tre- 
mendous and sublime, and the only regret expressed by Mr. Be<^oid 
upon the occasion was that he had not witnessed its destruction. Se then 
instantly gave orders for the erection of a new tower." 

Generous as impetuous,, those employed on the estate spoke of 
many outbursts oi passion, most kindly atoned for in his cooler 
moments. The erection originally planned was at first intended 
to present externally a convent in ruins. It was only by degrees 
that the proprietor was induced to give the structure more solid 
materials and the character of an abbey. 

"When the edifice was completed, Mr. Beckford, firom diflferences 
with the neighbouring gentry, originating in causes variously and 
somewhat mysteriously reported, was understood to live at FonthiH 
in a state of seclusion, never courting society. The Abbey was 
spoken of as containing treasures of marvellous variety, which few 
were permitted to see. An air of oriental romance was given to 
everything connected with it, when, suddenly, in the year 1822, the 
pubUc learnt with surprise tiiat it was no longer to be a sealed book, 
but its long-concealed contents were to be exposed to view^ and, 
eventually, disposed of under the auctioneer's hammer. 

Immense was the attraction of the grand treat so unexpectedly 
offered. The grandeur of the Abbey, the beauty of the surroimd- 
ing scenery, and, more than all, the prospect of exploring seciet 
apartments, awfully interesting as the blue-room of Bluebeazd, 
caused the leading pleasure-seekers of London to contemplate a visit 
to Fonthill without delay. The newspapers of the day could not 
refirain from giving their attention to a subject of such general in- 
terest ; and writers, early in October, were despatched to Hindon, 
the village nearest to the Abbey. I, with seveial others, rested at 
the "Lamb," where the charge for a bed was five shillings per 
night. This was in consequence of the great demand for accommo- 
dation, created several weeks before the sale was to take {dace. 
When the eventful day was supposed to be at hand, we were 
obliged to shift our quarters. On the easy terms just mentioned 
—five shillings per night — we could no longer remain, as other 
parties had engaged the beds at half a guinea for the whole period 
of the sale which would be occupied by the auctioneer. We were 
obliged to seek shelter in a small public-house,— obliged to retieat 
from the ** Lamb," and fly for shelter to the " Lion." 

It was fine weather, and we were dining in the ** Lion " 
parlour, when suddenly Mr. Denis O'Briai, a gentleman who had 
been conspicuous among the friends of Charles Fox, appeared aft 
our open window with the modest air of a petititioner; 
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" Gentlemen," he said, **will you have pity on me? I am 
here alone ; but having travelled with some of you, I know who 
you are. I found I was associated with great minds. WiH you 
permit me to join you 1 I have but a single dish, but that I shall 
be happy to place on your table." 

The whim and pathos of his speech were not a little amusing. 
It caused us to give him and his dish a hearty welcome. The latter 
was almost as great a curiosity as its owner ; for, single as it was, 
its contents—pheasants, partridges, rabbits, &c. — would have well 
supplied half-a-dozen tables. He joined us, and added not a little 
to the cheerfulness which had previously prevailed. 

But an awful disappointment awaited him, in which we partici* 
pated — ^for that evening brought the unwelcome news that there 
was to be no sale. It was rumoured that the Abbey, its contents, 
and all the estate, had been purchased by a Mr. Farquhar. 

Such tidings fell like a thunderbolt on the visitors from London 
and elsewhere. In vain Mr. O'Brien tried, with us, to get only a 
momentary view of the interior of the building. Peremptory orders 
had been given to admit no one. In melancholy amazement, the 
holders of catalogues — of which, it was said, no fewer than seventy, 
two thousand had been sold, for one guinea each, — complained 
vdth bitterness of such treatment ; but the stern decree was not 
recalled. 

We were entertained with a variety of reports about Mr. 
Farqtihar and his objects, but nothing transpired that could abate 
our vexation. I could only write as follows : — 

**A11 that is positively known maybe told in a few words. 
There can be no doubt that, some one has entered into a negotia- 
tion with the proprietor, and it is certain that the public are no 
longer admitted on any terms to view the building. Those who 
desired that the sale should take place have been finely hoaxed. 
Originally the property was to be brought to the hammer on the 
17th of September ; lien it was postponed till the 1st of October ; 
then it was again postponed till the 8th of October ; and now it is 
not to take place at all. 

" Whatever regret those of the public who are excluded from a 
view of the premises by the altered destination of the property may 
feel, they meet with equal sorrow in the innkeepers and others 
residing near this celebrated spot. The landlord's face is as long 
as his biir, and the owners of the houses or rather huts (for that 
term is more applicable than the former to the dwellings of 
Hindon and its neighbourhood), who had got into the way of 
letting beds, now smile no more. Their feiir is over, and it will be 
long before they got such another, for it is really inconceivable 
what sums the clodhoppers in the shabby village which has been 
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lately so frequently mentioned, had the modesty to demand for 
holes and comers in which beggars from St. Giles's would hardly be 
content to repose. Some of the lodging letters find, a little too 
late, that they have outstood their market. Visitors who proposed 
staying till the end of the sale oflfered to take apartments for the 
whole period, if, in consideration of their doing so, some abatement 
were made. Bu^ such a proposition was rejected as wholly in- 
admissable ; and the parties were given to understand that augmen- 
tation rather than abatement ought to be associated with the idea 
of remaining in one lodging for such a time. The result proves 
their calculations not a little erroneous, as they find that if 
they could have been content with a less exorbitant profit, 
they might have touched five or six times as much as they now 
xeceive.'* 

Such were the feelings recorded — such the complaints and 
jeflections breathed — when the Fonthill drama closed in 1822. 

A few months passed away, and then, under other circumstances 
and with new managers, the treasures of Fonthill were again 
advertised for sale. It. Harry Phillips, the eminent auctioneer, 
of New Bond-street, who had negotiated the purchase for Mr. 
Farquhar, undertook to sell the property. Again were the public 
invited to inspect the Abbey ; portions of its treasures, reserved 
before, were oflfered for general inspection, and while its attractions 
were increased, catalogues were issued at twelve shillings instead 
of a guinea. 

The representatives of the London and other journals hastened, 
jiothing loth, to renew their acquaintance with Fonthill. For 
some time before the sale commenced, they were admitted to the 
noble galleries of St. Michael and King Edward, to the turrets and 
the towers, to the cabinets and the corridors, and, more than all, 
to the vast library which Mr. Beckford had been foriy years 
collecting. 

Not a few persons of distinction were among the visitors. 
Among those specially invited were gentlemen connected with the 
fijie arts, with general literature, and with the newspaper press. 
Nothing could be more agreeable than the situation in which they 
found themselves. Lodged in the Abbey itself, the honours were 
^acefully done by Mr. Phillips, or, in his absence, by his son, 
Captain Phillips. The table was spread with unfailing hospitaUty. 
Trout from the lake, choice viands, and superior wines, made, in 
.fine weather, the dinners in the cloisters looking on the western 
Avenue, with gay intelligent society, truly luxurious. 

The treasures contained in the building, the beautiful grounds 
And waters open to all, caused for a season an abatement of that 
jrestless competition for exclusive matter usually witnessed- for the 
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London press. It occurred to me, while inspecting the library, to 
search for books which contained notes by its late mysterious 
owner. In this I thought myself fortunate. After many dis- 
appointments I found what I wanted — something in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Beckford. It was a note on a passage in the journal 
of the transactions in Scotland, during the contest between the 
adherents of Queen Mary and those of her son, 1570 to 1573, by 
Richard Bannatyne. The writer told of " a present sent, as it was 
supposed, from the witches of AthoU to the quene Murtherar of 
Scotland." It was thus described : — 

"The present and the portraiture was this: a prettie hart's 
horn, not exceeding in quantity the palm of a man's hand, was 
artificial, wrought and perfected at all poynts with gold. In the 
head of it was curiously engraven the arms of Scotland. In the 
western part of it was a throne, and a gentlewoman sitting in the 
same in her robe royal, with a crown on her head ; imder her feet 
was a rose, environed with a thisell, and under that were two lyones, 
the one bigger, the other less. The bigger lyon held his paw upon 
the face of the other, as his lord and commander. Under all this 
was written, * Fall what may fall, the lyon will be lord of all.' " 

*' This mysterie be verie secreat -jirayes came to the knowledge 
and sicht of Ab. Bandolph, who perceiving to jbwiche his maistress 
so neyr, fund the favour of the first revealer to have the principall 
of the Court there ; which gif he have nocht done he justly may be 
suspected of treason, by past and present now, in the hairtis and 
handis of money. In the meantime was the prophicie forged, 
whether in England or Scotland Qod knoweth, the prophecie — 

" The howlat shall lead the bear to his bane, 
The court of England that is so wantone ; 
Shall shortlie be brought to confucione, 
The Quene of England shall die the twelfth year of her r^gae." 

Mr. Beckford's note was as follows : — 

** * Mysterious present to the Queen Murtherar, of Scotland,' — This is a 
curious way of connecting by outrageously bad spelling the best of 
appellations into the worat. A hint, too, for a regal title, which many 
queens, if they would but continue to set about obtaining it, would richly 
deserve. So true it is that power, unless kept down by the most ingenious 
bits, bridles, and muzzles, is almost certain of becoming tyranny. The 
human animal is by nature a beast of prey, blood-raw till cooked by 
education.'^ 

Could this treatment of the Queen Mother, imputed to the 
witches of AthoU, have prompted " the British Solomon " to write 
on " Demonology," and impressed on his mind the urgent necessity 
of pursuing witchcraft with severity ? That he was not disposed 
to spare, the following extract will prove. 
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** To THB BeABEB, 

" The fearful abounding at this tyme of these detestable slavies of 
the devil, the witches or enchauntries has moved me, beloved reader, to 
-dispatch to post this following treatise of myne, not in any wayes (as I 
protest) to serve for a show of my learning and ensyne, but onlie (moved 
of conscience) to prease thereby, so far as I can, to resolve the sociatihg 
hairtis of manie, baith that six assaultis of Sathan are maist certainlie prac- 
tised, and that the instruments theirof merite^ maist sevirelie to be 
punished." 

The most remarkable book, however — ^remarkable for the many 
singular M.S. notes it was'found to contain — ^was ** Irving's Memoirs 
of Buchanan." In some of these Mr. Beckford gave information 
on matters not touched upon in the text. On pages 256 and 
U67 he wrote, '* Bolder and bolder still ; in the dedication of his 
treatise, De Jura Regni, Buchanan has the effirontery to address 
James as follows : — * I have sent you this treatise, not only as a 
monitor, but as an importunate and impudent dun.' " The evidence 
of this effrontery of the writer, is not furnished in page 266 ; and 
the same may be said of what appears to be given in reference io 
page 257. That note tells, in the year 1584 the Parliament con- 
demned this treatise, and also Buchanan's history " as not meet to 
remain for records of truth to posterity." " In 1683 the loyal and 
orthodox imiversity of Oxford doomed to the flames the poetical 
works of Buchanan, Languet, and several other heretics." 

Mr. Beckford, from his notes on Irving's book, would seem to 
have carefully studied the character of Mary, Queen of Scots. Her 
literary studies are glanced at, as seeming to justify the " Caustic 
observations of Muretus on learned ladies." His observation was 
this : *' Mulieres eruditas plerumque libidinosas esse." The charge 
so preferred was sufficientiy bitter. On *^ the learned Muretus " 
himself there were some very striking remarks, which made the 
book valuable as a curiosity. For any work that contained such 
illustrations from the pen of Mr. Beckford, a most active search 
was commenced or continued, when it was known that " Banatyne's 
Journal," knocked down for ten shillings, was sold the next day 
for ten pounds, to a gentleman who had been instructed to withdraw 
certain works from the library, but had overlooked that. 
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TARES IN THE WHEAT 

Without— the hurricane, deet, and snow, 

And shivering, hapless, hopeless Joe ; 
Within — the rustle of silken dresses, 
Perfumes scattered from shining tresses, 

A goodly meeting for prayer and show. 

Within — ^the sanctified voice, the psahn, 
The organ sounding through the calm ; 
Without — ^lean famine on youthful faces, 
Gaunt figures that live in loathsome places, 
Begging for pence with open palm. 

Within the church is light and heat, 
•Cushions and stools for dainty feet ; 

Without, a poor hoy stands alone. 

Barefooted on the frozen stone, 
-Craving a crust of bread to eat. 

He hears the music, and within 

Fair penitents denouncing sin ; 

He sees the lamplight, soft and tender, 
Through the stained windows making splendour. 

And wraps his rags about his skin. 

In a garret, damp, and dark, and grim, 

A widowed mother waits for him ; 

In a comer, where tatters serve for bed. 
Two children cry for warmth and bread, j 

Haggard in face and lean of limb. 

Is it not strange we preach and pray, 
Qood Christians on the seventh day, 

Imploring God that we may meet 

His mercy at the judgment-seat. 
Yet six days walk the flowery way ? 

Again the grand old organ rolls. 

And forth the people pass in shoals ; 
Grey elders with grave brows sedate, 
Matrons and maids, who laugh and prate 

Of all things but immortal souls. 
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Bareheaded, in the falling snow, 
Stands barefoot, hapless, hopeless Joe ; 
His prayer for pence is made in vain, 
He meets sour looks and cold disdain 
From Pharisees that come and go. 

Only one good Samaritan, 

A rough, seafaring, sturdy man, ' 

Passing the sweeper at his stand, 

Slipped a silver coin in his hand 
(Sending all hypocrites to Japan). 

The boy's face kindles with surprise. 
That glitters in his keen grey eyes ; 
He prays a prayer that's good and true, 
Although not muttered in a pew, 
And to his garret home he hies. 

" Mother, we live in a Christian land. 

But the church folk dropped no coin in my hand ^ 

But God is merdftd, some men good ; 

Eat, dear mother, here's store of food!" 
Their eyeballs glisten, their breasts expand. 

Oh ! kindly sailor, be at ease. 

When tossing on tempestuous seas, 
Christ's loving words to Adam's sons— 
** See that ye feed my little ones," 

Are answered by such acts as these. 

BoBT. F. Hannay. 
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CHAPTER X 

Faom what impressions or causes come delight to oar hearts ? 
Have we so singular, so sensitive an organisation, that depression 
and gaiety are the effects of thousands of different acti(»is ! Even in 
our deep, with our eyes closed, and our individuality withdrawn 
fiom the world, are not our minds waved to and fro in our dreams 1 
and with what extraordinary fancies, our judgment locked in the 
embrace of sleep, the erring spirit rushes into most phantasUe 
dements, giving us glimpses of what the brains of maniacs are com- 
posed, when that thin, guiding finger of reason is withdrawn from 
holding the chords of thought ! 

"Why do you discourse on such abstract nonsense as this!" 
says some fair lady ; *^ what on earth has it to do with our story ? 
Go on and tell us rather this young girl's history—* who she is, 
whence she came, what was her &ther, who her motiier, and whom 
she is to love, marry, and be happy with ; that is what we want, 
and no philosophic rubbish interfering with and impeding the pro- 
gress of romance.*' 

Well, my cmly excuse is simply this : I saw them ; that is, the 
two gentlemen, old Mrs. Monde, and our young and fair heit)ine, 
seated at my lord of Blessingham's board ; and they were really all 
80 apparently happy, such a glow of merriment 6n each &ce and 
feature, and were enjoying the hospitality of Crawlands in so glad 
a spirit, that a desire to'discover what influence it was that had 
chased from all their hearts a doud which they all possessed a little 
time before, and being unable to unravel it without still further 
whetting the patience of our reader, I will leave it to themselves to 
discover, which, I dare say, their own wit will accomplish in a much 
shorter space of time than it would occupy me to scribble. 

" Should Frank or Harry return home this afternoon, they will 
be perfectly amazed," said Mrs. Monck, " at discovering th^r 
mother has perpetrated so outrageous a thing as going out to diiiC' 
I have not done so for many a long year^— not since Rowland's 
death." 

"Well, you see, my good ni^)[K>ur, of what a happiness you 

prive us by this retiremeiit : "v^ a)re lost to j^u, and you to us." 

** Ah ! I fear, my lord, old yiffOA^lak^mt are better generally 

"J our own fireside ; it is not everfWhefe a wrinkled face is greeted 

^ith an open hand and a smile on the tip:' 

3— L M 
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'* Not when the wrinkles are associated with a fretful eye, Mrs. 
Monck, which yours has not, and never had. Ah, dear me, I 
remember so well— ^but it's a^ old, old story— how a certain B^te 
Twelvetrees would \>e missed at a rout or ball, was her laughing 
face not there, nor her happy voice not heard sounding so joyously 
among the young folks long ago. " 

y Ah, Blessingham ! I'd have thou^t you'd have forgotten all 
your young days, like myself." 

^' Yes, all the disagreeables, but not the days of sunshine. 
Poor Barclay, of the Ferns, how he ran after you, and talked of 
you, as many others did 1 but his love for you I'll never forget. 
How was it, Mrs. Monck, you refused him so often?" 

" Well, Lord Blessingham, I can tell you truly," said the old 
lady, colouring ; ''for the fact is, he never even asked me." 

" Never asked you 1 oh, nonsense I the current report then, 
and for years after was, that you had met his advances several 
times with distinct refusals.'^ 

'* Did he say so himself ?" 

'' Oh, no ; no one ever spoke to him on the subject, as it was 
one on which he was extremely sensitive." 

' ' I am speaking what is the truth ; he never really asked me 
to incMrry. I was myself fond of him, and would, I believe, have 
consented to be his wife, for I suspected his fondness for me ; but 
his feelings, when opportunities occurred, which threw us both 
together, were associated with so painful a diffidence, that he could 
scarce look me in the face or utter a word." 

'' And yet he was a bold fellow otherwise, and could hold bis 
own, with any one, even as a speaker, and was the boldest hunts- 
man in t)ie county." 

''Yet such was the case; and at the same time there was 
Rowland Monck importuning me, and had got my father's consent ; 
so I was obliged to abandon poor Ferns for another, owing to his 
inability to tell a puir lassie how he loved her." 

" .^Ji, it was a sad blow to him! I don't think he ever 
returned to the old place again after your marriage.'^ 

" I never heard ; nor have I ever heard whether he now lives 
or is dead ; its an old tale, Blessingham, and without stinting mj 
love for him, I married ; [ was mair than sorry for my silent love." 

While the aged couple were talking over other days of the past, 
the younger fry were more engaged with the sensations of the. 
present, and probably their ideas touched somewhat on a future 
tense. 
V " Do you ride, Lora." 

"Yes." 

*' Abd you enjoy it." 
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**0h! very much." 

*' Then you will join me in a scouring of the country.. I know 
all the places about, and will point them all out to you. There 
axe some pretty places whenever we get out of sight of those tursed 
cpaUpits and cotton-mills, that blur many a gowden knowe and 
shadowy dell. You love sweet spots to wander, in my little lady." 

" Like all foolish maidens, my mind is tinctured with a fair 
shaxe of love for the romantic and the beautiful," 

•* Oh, then, we will gratify you to your heart's content. We 
will ti^e you through lover's lanes, Iovot's wells, lover*s trysting* 
trees, lover's caves, and a whole host qi natural creations, laden 
with the sighs of mortals who have.visited them for charms to win 
their loves." 

*' The influence of such places might be considered dangerous by 
older heads : we will take counsel from Mrs, Monck, to whom my 
time and pleasure is pledged." 

*' Oh ! she is a good old soul : you need not fear any hesitation 
in that quarter. How do you like Frank and Harry 1" he asked 
abruptly, as if some fresh idea had entered his mind, which threw, 
tor an instant, a shadow o'er his feu^, as he fixed his eye with a 
somewhat keen expression on her countenance, while he waited her 
reply. 

'' I have not seen the elder brother sijipe my arrival at Redhall ; 
but Mr. Harry I like very much." 

** lake, like, only like, Lora ; has that word a direct or only a 
simple aflSnity to love." 

" That depends altogether qn what degree you like." 

" Then conjugate the degree you feel for Harry Monck." 

*' What ! " she said, laughingly, *^ expose a young girl's heart to a 
stranger, and in presence and in hearing of his own lady mother I 
Oh, my Lord Hawthomden, you take strange liberties!" 

'' Do you think so, Lora. I know I am half a fool, but I am^ 
reaUy in earnest on this question. Won't you answer me ?" 

" It isn't worth answering, my lord. I only saw the gentleman 
one evening, and surely you do not think that women throw away 
their hearts as simply as they do their words." 

" Yes, I know one who has lost his at a first glance of a pair 
of eyes." 

" Then be must have been mc^e captivated, or placed in more 
peril that I have yet been subject to," 

" BQive you never loved, Wa/' 

"Yes " 

"Wh'omi" 

** My mother." 

**0b! isthataU?" 
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<* Do you count that nothing!*' 

^' It is ^7 the natural fedingfl of a duld to its parent.^ 

" 1 think it the holiest one, that could animate the heart*' 

** IVue, true ; but my question referred more to that feeliAg, 
which kindles another and equally hallowed inspiration, the love 
awakaied by affection bestowed on another, and that one, one of die 
opposite sex.'' 

** I will consider over that question at my leisure ; it will require 
some questioning of the heart when I reach my doeet ; so that I 
may conjure up, amid my solitude, what phantoms I carry with me 
in that respect. As it is, I fear I am so little burdened with an; 
attachments at present, that I could almost place my hand here, and 
say it has no lod^ with the image of man reigning there at present, 
nor do I remember who was its last ■ Can you illicit from 
this allegory any answer to your question !*' 

*' Oh ! sufficient," said Hawthomden, '' I am content, and tiios 
let me pledge thee in a glass of claret, and wish you a worthy wootf 
soon, wd a good husband to make you the happiest tiui the 
bbnniest bride in all broad Scotland." 

"With whispering words, now and again broken in up(m by smne 
remark of their elders, the dinner seemed to come rapidly to a 
termination, while young Hawthornden was evidently* more asd 
HKnre enthralled by the fascinations of his beautiful companion, 
from whose face, like the northern star to the mariner, he was 
unable to avert his gaze. 

" Any diance of Frank or Harry being home this evening !*' 
asked Lord Blessingham. *' We are such a happy party that I 
should like for one or both to join us." 

The old lady could give no decided information, as their move- 
ments had been of so erratic a character ; but she added — 

" I left word, should either of them make their appearance, to 
follow us and accompany us home in the evening." 

** In the absence of either, Mrs. Monck, I trust you will allow 
me that pleasure !" said Ralph. 

*' On no account, my lord ; you are sufficiently far from home 
without dragging you to Bedhall. Besides, any protection is per- 
fectly unnecessary, now-a^days." 

*' Ah ! you think so ; but the news every day is getting very 
serious, they say. I never read the papers myself, nor do 1 mind or 
know anything about this agitation that is going on ; but they saj 
the whole country is very unsettled, so that no lady should go 
abroad, particularly at night, without being duly guarded. I would 
positively tremble for your safety." 

'' Ah ! you see," said the old noble, *' if he is not interested is 
poUtioal reform, at all events he is making some capital for 
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gallantry out of it. I suspect yen bad better let him go — * In 
medio tiUUsimui ibts,^ Cau you translate those few words my 
Uttle pet." 

*' I must ccmfesfi taj iitler ignorance, my lord." 

" Then let me enlighten thy darkened imagination. Properly 
revealed it means, * Safety lies in a medium.' Therefore, as I 
employ this and the quotation in question, I apply it likewise to him; 
He will see the medium tbrough whidhi to reach thy sense. But 
deed languages and jestmg apart, we must haye some music. 
€ome, my sweet Lora, I know by thy smile and those eyes of yours, 
that Heaven has bequeathed to tbee it perfect choir of song ; and 
it is given to such as ihee to hallow eur hours on earth. So, no 
excuses, but tune up thy chonls, thou gmtle minstrel ! You see I 
<^.ratde away at some flatterii^; wcnrds as well as Ralph, whose 
whiipers are not so low sometimes as to prevent them slif^pii^ into 
an old man's ears." 

Lora smiled genUy in the face ol the speaker, took the pro£fored 
Ann, and allowed herself to be drawn towa^ a harp which stood at 
the oUbi&c end of the room, to which she eiat down. 

She softly played with its strings to test if Uieir chords were aU 
in harmony, whidii, she soon detected, a^ituned in perfect unison. 
For a little h&c taper fingers and the white hands Wandered care^ 
lessly over the harp, but drawing forth tones, so low and soft, and 
full ot sweetest melody. * * 

''Wbatshaillsing yovit" she asjced, looking up. ''I have 
fluch a store that not one will present itself alone ; they come all in 
* body, and I know not which to sriect." 

"S<M^e old ballad," suggested Hawthoirnden. 

'* A Scotch one, in preference," pleaded totd Blessingliam. 

She thought for a moment, and then sang in a voice clear, 
Musical, and thrilling as the notes of a nightingale, the folio wing 
ballad:— 

** The •ton were weeping, sni tbe graet 

Was wet in erening dew. 
The goblete of thA.ilowerete lair, 

Were swimming with it, too ; 
And dancing moonbeams on the lea> 

Wi' iiiiries drank their .fill, 
Boft mnsie floated through the woods, 

Frae wBd Lutilla's rill. 

But gayer halls were lit that nicht, 

And brighter stars did shine, 
Than.gUmmered mid the elouds above, 

8ae like a gowden mine. 
Fair Alice she is now a bride, 

And frae the castle wa'8» 
Comes forth the jiound ©f joy within, 

And rev^ frae its h 's. 
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But an* nt t]ier0--H>h ! md and pB\e, 

Who watchad her mid the throng ; 
The dance was danced, the music swelled, 

And mirth was loud and long. 
She saw him go-ndie caught his glanos', 

It was the last he gare ; 
She saw that nicht her bridal bed--- 

The loved one found a grave." 

The utmost silence reigned as the young creature sang. The 
evening twilight was darkening, and the tones of her voice sad as 
the words she sang, and this fragment of romance was toudied with 
that sentiment of feeling with which they say great actors and the 
genius of song embody their own feelings with the words they gire 
utterance to. So Lora blended with her gifts of voice the sympathy 
of her young soul, and melted the song to tenderness and love. 

Simple as the ballad was, the singing of it affected one and all. 
To the aged ones it had more of interest than to the younger, who, 
nevertheless, was loud in his raptures of her powers. 

The room, shaded into half-darkness, added another charm to the 
singer and the simple ballad ; and as she sang amid the increasing 
gloom, and her slightly pale uplifted face, witii the light form 
gentle bent over the instrument, she was indeed a little divinity; 
something to be worshipped, not handled; to be listened to, not 
touched ; to be gaaed at as one would gaze on the virgin- face of an 
angel by Raphael or Leonardo di Vinci, in admiration of its beauty, 
in wonder at such mortal breathing so much of heaven from an 
earthly source. . * 

There was another besides themselves who likewise was a 
listener. Unseen and unheard he ha* entered while she aang, and 
then leaning with his back to the wall, his arms folded on his 
breast, stood the new-comer, watching with strange interest her 
who was fascinating them all with her beauty and her song. 

How many young happy beings take the road to perdition from 
parents bringing them up in too rigid and severe a discipline 1 
They forget that the heart of youth should naturally be like yonder 
bird that carols its song of joy and freedom amid the sunny hours. 
The intercourse of our fair sisters tends much to soften our rude 
natures, as it adds much to young enjoyments, and such society 
should never be discouraged. When it is, lads seek lower wid 
hidden pleasures and companions, that in after-years recoil with 
revolting effect against those whose religion or stiffiiess of heart 
places them in their wisdom above studying the hearts and the 
enjoyment of their children, who might otherwise have been saved 
from a life of hypocrisy and folly. 

Those reflections were akin to ^hat the old peer at the moment 
^ considering in his own mind. This simple episode in ^ 
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existence of his yoifng friend, had caused hiin to halt in his dreary 
path of life. How many other kindly and youthful souls might 
likewise be sav«d ^y simple means speaking to their hearts, instead 
of anathemas and denunciations, which never yet had better effects 
m dispersion of error than still further crowding their souls with 
disgust, and making their road to oUiyion all the sweeter from the 
antagonism against it. 

** Now, Lora, something with a ghost in it. I am sure you have 
plenty of ballads with a touch of the gruesome and grim," said 
Lord Hawthomden who bad gotten by degrees to the maiden's side. 
** Yes, but they are in such rude rythm that I never sing but 
to myself^ and they are too long for anything but a punishment to 
others." 

*' I should enjoy above all things so sweet a correction." 
'' Besides, with the evening shadows oh 1^ wall, it will make 
jou all feuicy I am exorcising the spirits of the dead. " 

" I will sing you, in return, an Irish song, which will drive them 
back to their caverns neath the moo^, 

** Will you ? oh, then I will make an effort ; but do not blame 
me if you ye disappointed." 

** Perhaps before you begin we had better have lights brought 
^>" ^ggosted Lord Blessingham. 

They all protested against it, the twilight imd the romance of 
song harmonised so well*. Mrs, Monc^j^^aid it gave an eerie glimmer 
to all around. , . „ . . 

" Pray sing on, Lora." 

LORD WALTER.-(A Ballad). 
'* The lamps were lit in.Bera's ha', 
.The guests await the bride; 
And miuBtrels tune their music a' — 
' Lord Walter waits outside. 

The night ,wuid moans through the tssll trees, 

With dull and splashing rain ; 
But Walter heeds not wet nor breeze, 

Waiting the marriage train. 

rThrough the howl of the storm the bugle's blast 

Is borne to Walter^s ear ; 
His eyes lit up, his blood runs fast, 
: Foi: his bride is drawing near. 

< Let the muiio (KMind )ugh,^ he called aloud» 

* Pass t^e biimmiog goblet to a* ; 
I^et ^yery guest taste its golden lips, 

To.the lady of BerVs haV 

The pnest was ready, and she was there, 

To be ired to WaHer the stem ; 
And one was by; whosa hsarfe was sair, 

To see him jnarry his bainu 
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9er WM Ut liMid, «iid h«r bonny fu« 
Wm pfJe M th« lily'i flaka^ 

Af h* ltd her on^mtfd to the pUee, 
WhM Che prieel tfa* Woi^ Mdkl epeidB. 

But ere the nuptUl towi ere rted, 

Aheif^inoeaiiheeid; 
At whkh eeeh gneet it tenrar^tnicfc, 
But mutten not a woid« 

Cnih the foMiag dooift eie opened— 
None MW a hand appear ; 

Etery eye, with look aetonied. 
Saw now what wee eominff ainr. 



Far beyond the open portal^ 
Stndi a ilgnre^ grim and tall, 

A female fonn, like to no mortal'a, 
Kotionleia, and apeetml alL 

M in Uaek, mepi the leatoree, 
Th^ were white aa drifted anow ; 

But htr eyeballa, like no ereatnre'a. 
Looked like demon'a from belMr» 

noiror orept 6 er every ereatore^ 
Xmy moiaenA aeemed an hoar, 

terror ahowed on ereiy leatUTC^ 
Aa ahe atalked aeroaa tho floor. 

On to where Lord Walter ahirnvd* 
Staggering backwarda to the wall; 

BTory limb in angoiah quirered, 
Grahping aid to aav« hia falL 

'OhI Lord Walter, aaethia token, 
GHf t of yonra m brighter mom !* 

Spoke a i^oe, in aooenta broken. 
Low and aad aa diatant horn. 

Bat eabh word fall fall and dear, 
Through the ailent, frightened ha' ; 

And eaoh gveat drew near and nearer. 
Fear and trembling filling a*. 

' mnd you not the hoar yoa atole me 
From my mothei^a home and breast ; 

And deoelTed me, to oondole me, 
With thy lies and thy eareaa ? 

1^ ' Mhid you how you poured the poiaon 

In my cup you gave that night, 
And then threw me in a dungeon, 
Wheooe Tre come to greet thy eight 

^*T1a an lalae— an era tide r 
Criea the lord o' Bera'a W ; 

^ Hone*— ATaunt ! thy drieam bewaO* 
And thia bk>T^ to greet thy &V 

Into duat the q>eetre Taniahed, 
Thunder ahook the very wa', 

lUi^ta and goeato inatNi^ baniahed^ 
^▼er Iraa that fl^oomy ha'." 
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Lora ceaged smging, and reoeivad from her hreaihleai listeners 
words of admiration and qyplause. 

*^ I am beginning to feel somewhat nervous/' said the dd ladj. 
" I almost think I see something shadowy and with a mortal's form 
standing by the door ; and I cotdd almost affirm Isaw it move when 
you were aboat finishing yonr ballad. Look, all ol you ! do you see 
nothing before you t" 

All turned to the spot to which the old lady pointed^ and 
although the place alluded to was in denser shade than any other 
part of the dirdng-hall, they all instinctively started ; for there stood 
a human being, tall and silent, with his fDrm visible only amid the 
gloom, and the light of his eyes, the only perceptiUe feature, glit* 
tering like stars through the obscurity. 

" I fear I have awakened, or rather added to your feelings of 
phantasy and eeriness," said a calm voice, while a figure came 
moving into the centre of the apartment, '* but you were all so 
delightedly engaged, that, for the life of me^ I dared not break the 
charm. — ^Motheri can you distinguish your eklest*bom amid the 
mists of twilight, or does my voice sound a recognition in your ear, 
sufficient lor you to welcome a wanderer baok again." 

" Ah 1 Frank, and it's only you," she said, receiving from her 
son a reverent kiss on her brow. ** What a fright you gave us ! 
standing there as if you had been the Lord of Bera's ha', listening 
to his own story. 

" It will impress it all the more on your memories,'* he 
answered, while he was gladly welcomed by the old lord and, to 
his no small wonder and delight, by Hawthioniden. 

" Why, Ralph, I had not the slightest idea it was your image 
I saw hovering beside this sweet singer of songs ! Have you indeed 
taken a fancy to murmurings of words amid strains of melody." 

" Oh, yes, I'm half lost already with the love I bear to it. But 
you do not address your once visitor, your mother's friend. Lora, 
do you not know the Laird of Bedhalll" 
^ Only by name," she muttered. 

"While I partook of some accents of sweetness before I knew 
its possessor : do you blame me much for the robbery !" 

*' I knew not any loss, so you will have no accuser but yourself." 
'' Then I will hold possession of the jewelled strains when I am 
m dreamland. I will have them hanging round my^ieck like gar< 
lands of flowers, breathing their essence in those limpid melodies." 
'*Tou are poetical I*' 
*' I am enchanted.'* 
*' And when your spell is broken !" 
*' I will be in paradise." 
'*AIoner^ 
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" If I am, my thoughts will waft their way to another. It will 
be but tender food for life." 

^ It wiU be sufficient to make me realise {he bliss of song." 

*' I fear, sir, you are depriving us all of hearing an Irish one 
from his lordship. " 

" Oh, into what an abyss you*ve plunged me ! What, Haw- 
thomden ! hadst thou presumption enough to saddle the {Hregnant 
air radiant and floating with streams of delicious harmony with tby 
Irish comicalities ? Oh, for shame ! the soul of poetry within thee 
must be but thinly coated with the gentle muses' toudi. I call it 
barbarous ! ^Who could be capable of the burlesque, when a Aoii 
of little voices chant their evening's hymn." 

'' I want to be useful, Redhall, and the powers that are in us are 
fairly at the disposal of those around ; and if she who is the true 
genius of music can forfeit a little of its sentiment, surely you and 
lean." 

•*0h, pray do singT' said Lora, "were it only to stop !&• 
'Monck, who is breaking my heart with his nonsense." 

" I would rather it sat upon it, ^th as light a wing as » 
summer's swallow touches the fleecy cloud ; but go on, Hawthornte- 
I'll submit to your vile melody, although it will cause nre niBver- 
ending misery." • ^ 

** I am glad <rf it," was the answer ; ** so here it-is to vex jou- 
So saying he rattled a few verses of an Irish song,m a voice not at 
all deficient in poorer and' drollery, it was called — * 

PAT'S ADDRESS TO THE SAXON, 

*' Yoa laugh at meoliat and mee doat. 
All riddlad, and patched, and done ;' 
Though not tight enough for a boat, 
By my sowl, they can swim well in fun. 

Go ye, widyer cbapeaua and pants, 
And' fine things yer frightened to Bpoil, 

Poor divils ye^d be mid our rants, 
When the whiakey-clpuda toll o'er th# bo\«l/ 

' ' ^ To the divil wid you and your capers, 

That wnd laugh at the ease and thegracd, • 
When we come to your country pn rapers, 
Te wud shflime us till black in the lace; .r .; . 

But eould we hare some of yoii here, * 
1^ the great O'DoBQghuA'sbreeohes* , 

We could show you the wake and the cheer. 
Our rags the divils fun taches. / 

Then hurrah f6r our pati^es; the heart 
Of Pat ne'er got foundered in dulnesaj 

And hurrah for the wit and the laughs 
E*en with pockets the reverse o* fulness. 
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t'or don't w« Uv in » l»d^ 

Which for bMuQr Aoiie other ean yie. 
And woman wid their dear lovely faces, 

And feet that dance light neath the nkj ?'* 

*' That ka't the whole of it, shure{t" asked Lord Blesgii^ham, 
Laughing heartily, while he imitated the brogue of the silver. 

" It's all I ever knew of it; and I'm thinking ye'r all purty 
well-pteased at the announcement." 

* ' Tou will have my most unqualified satisfebction at its ending 
^v^here it did." 

" And I have to thank you very much. My lord, it is excellent, 
and most entertaining." 

*' Ah, you say so, Lora. I am satisfied, and it will balance very 
favourably Redhall's dislike to it." 

*' Spare us further criticism, thou AppUo of Erin ! for my thin 
robe to-night has made me heavy and cdiilL I have be^i riding 
and fasting to-day, and my glibness of tongue, oh 1 Ralph, has two 
causes, sensitiveness in my heart, and its very singular companion 
in the mid regions of my body corporate." 

•*Ohl" said the old peer, hearing the last observation, which 
was spoken loud, enough' for him to do so^ *' we will soon attend to 
your bodily comforts, Frank. Why didst thou not speak sooner, 
or come sooner V while, as he spoke, he addressed.himself likewise 
to the bell, which he agitated considerably* 

'* Had I known the delights awaiting, I should have spurred my 
jaded beast from Dum&ies hitherward, without liiigering, thou^ it 
had killed her at last." 

'' For the sake of the poor animal its just tu well," said Mrs. 
Monck, • • 

'^ Tea is ready in the drawing-room," said a valet, opening the 
door, and speaking before he was addressed. Hearing the ringing 
of the beU, was the signal for him to make the announcement 

'' Bring lights here, and lay down dinner for Mr, Monok, while 
we will adjourn to tiie jother room, ^ and leave him to gratify the 
cravinga of his appetite. " ' 

''No dinner for me," said he who was most interested in thei 
supply, interposing ; '* I will not endanger farther loss of time to- 
night, with any gross application for self. I will deny myself the 
joy of dining singly for a less selfish on^, if understood, to be of use 
to the ladies in the adjoining room." 

*• Nay, but " 

** Nay, my good lord, a cup of tea, that renovator of the spirit, 
which cheers but not inebriates, will suffice for all my Wants.". 

'' Oh] well^ be it as you wish— this is liberty ball, so please 
, yourself, , Come, Mrs. Monck !" he said, offering the old lady bis 
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arm; ** we'll try what a change of quarters will do ; and I have no 
doubt there is sufficient gallantry in the two cavaliers here at our 
side, to see Miss Lora is not left desolate/' 

** I claim precedence/' said Hawthomden, seizing the small 
white handy and drawing her arm within his own, before Monck 
could interfere. 

** Oh, priceless impertinence, so young in years, andjet se old 
in forwardness ! Is it his peerage, fair lady, that rendmi^^im so 
bold, or is it thine own condescension he outrages T* 

*' I fear you are only too happy, sir, to have escaped taking me 
into bondage/^ 

''HI did, I should deserve never to hear a linnet idi^ again." 

^* Tou are unmerciful in your banterii^/' 

*' And yet I never was more in earnest •' 

** I wonder, Mbnck, at your leaving home so long, and not 
making Miss Osman's aoquaintaooe before this." 

'' Stem necessity, oh, Ralph, threw me like a shuttlecock from 
my door.post ; the multitude are inexorable when you pledge your 
word, and I was accordingly victimised." 

''The more fed you." 

** I am beginning to think that title should be more widelj 
ejttended, when I see how so much pleasure waits and reigns for 
us at home. We, like blind bats as we are, frequently seek for it 
abroad. Oh, that it was our genius ever, dsdperg in /boo, whidi 
being rendered into a vulgar vemaculiar, means ' to play the fool in 
a proper place ;' and now we have the lights bearing on us, and 
eyes, too ; 'tis time for wisdom to step in with her contemplaiiTe 
mood, and give as warning of her presence." 

Scarcely had he finished, when they found themselves in tbe 
dtawii^-room. The eyes of Lora and Frank Monck met at the 
same instant ; it was Vbe first time they had been able to get a 
proper glimpse of each other, and now that they did so, they both 
instantly recognised,— ^e, as the strange lady whose singular and 
beautiful appearance had so startled hbn on that moonl^ht night 
when crossing the grassy sward, and she likewiie recognised the 
raven-haired and dark^yed stranger, whose gaze at that midnight 
hour to the lattice* window had sent the colour bounding from her 
heart to her cheek. 

On reaching home that night, his farolber was sitting up 
waiting for him, and then, enlighteoed as to who Uie strange visitor 
was, whom he thought he had startled by his suddeh appearance at 
eo strange an hour of night, he bad left early the following 
morning, having been deputed one of the delegates from the city to 
ene of the large towtis in England, where several of the leading 
^piriltt of the Badical movement were to ineet to devise measurei 
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and take active steps, aooording as the emnimstuioeB of tl^e day 
might render necessary. He had beoi much longer absent than 
he anticipated, from the fact of their deliberations and condusioito 
banging so much on the action of parliament ; and, with their frisnds 
at a distance, he judged it better to remain some time longer, and 
fulfil his mission, than be under the necessify of returning again at 
a future time. 

*'Now that we have gladsome beams. of light, fair lady, it 
strikes me I have seen you under a differ^it one Ihan that springing 
from wax tapers. Are you not the vision I beheld at n^dnight, 
looking out for your future home ami! the stars, not many months 
agor' 

*' And you, good sir, the genius of the night, who took mine eyes 
from reading the heavens to meet thy moving form V* 

'' Was it not a triumph for me that I could draw so much of 
loveliness to the bewildered earth V* 

*^ Truly, sir, you will make a female KarcLBSus of me, if you go 
on as you are doing ; and I ehaU foolishly fiGjl in love with my own 
shadow, and then metamorphose myself into & sunbeam or a flower." 
" Too transi^it, lady, for our happiness/' 
' * Then, a'statue of bronze. ' ' 
'' For the brazen world to gaze upon divinity." 
'* There is no pleasing you ; you had betterhave some tea." 
'' I'll tell you the best change you can make. Hiss Lora, if you 
want to make one get a husband ; and Bedhall, there, will never 
more torment you— he so dislikes married women." 

"And to my positive understanding and knowledge, Ralph 
there talks with the most consummate efi&ontery ; and 'tis the first 
time in his life he has ever spoken to anybody, either young or old, 
married or single. What witchcraft has been at work with him, 
that's made him, like some Leander of Abydos, ready to swim the 
Hellespont for you, regardless of the blackness of the night V* 

'' I fear my little pet lamb between you is suffering martjrrdom, 
Wtween such unthinking chatterers. Shall I come to your rescue, 
and save you from their tongues ?" 

'* Oh, uncle, have a present of Bedhall for the night, open up 
the lava of his politics — for he is a red-hot patriot now ; and leave 
Wa and I to simpler matters." 

" Beautiful but inexperienced youth, thou art as unfledged in 
thy sweet innocence as the most unthinking of trout ; but learn 
^y evening's amusement lies not in what I am too happy to 
shelve; for six weeks I have had my head bolted, barred, and 
grated, so tliat not a thought or word could enter it but politics, 
politics, politics ; and my heart so weary that I am glad I am once 
more free, and my tongue at liberty to arouse thy follies, or spoil 
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all the good sense in the possession of this young lady , by edifying 
b^ with pencillings by the way of her own loveliness." 

'' Oh, give me the abuse, and my lord, there, the flattery ; he 
can stand it better than I can." 

'' Ah, you would not have an artist unfaithful to his pencil, or 
hide his subject, however lovely, from the gaze of its arigiual. " 

*' But I have never granted consent to become the subject of 
admiration, nor am I ambitious of seeing my features on canvas, 
or listening to pencillings of the imagination." 

** Talking of canvas and subjects, would any of you recogniBe 
who this lady is like V* said Lord Blessingham, raising a candle to 
the portrait of a lady, young and very beautiful, which hung in a 
silept comer of the drawing*room. 

"Why, good gracious 1" the young men exclaimed simul- 
taneously, *' this is Miss Osmar 1" 

" How is thisl" asked Monck, turning to his host. 
" It was not intended for her ] but it has struck me, similarly 
to yourselves, that the likeness is most eictraordinary." 
"And who is it 1" 

** My daughter, and your aunt, Lady Barbara de VaL" 
" Ha, my lord I I've never heard the history of this lady, 
although I understand it is shrouded in singular mystery. Some 
day, my lord, if I am not trenching on a sore point, I should like 
to learn. Will you be kind enough to indulge me ?" 

" I will, my boy, be very glad, although it will awake emotions 
and remembrances I would &in obliterate from my mind. Come 
and dine wii^ me on Tuesday, and you shall learn all." 

'* I will not forget ; but. Miss Osman, you are very pale, '' he 
said, approaching her as she stood gazing at the picture : ''do you 
recognise the likeness of any one from that beautiful face V* 

** Oh, no ! no ! no !" she said hastily — ** no one, no one," while 
the singular emotion she displayed almost rendered contradictory 
the reply she made." 

' "Tis strange I ' ' said Mo];ick, looking from her pale agitated face 
to the picture, " the same blue eyes, the rich brown waving hair, the 
brow, the nose, the lips, chin, and moulded throat 1 never was there 
in painting a counterpart of a living face, as this canv^ displays of 
hers ; so true, so unmistakeable I How long ago has this been 
painted, my lord ?" 

'' Two and twenty years ^go, some twelve months or so before 
that fatal marriage." 

'' If thou rememberest thy mother, Lora, this must be her." He 

spoke those words in a low whisper, which none but themselves 

could hear ; but receiving no answer, he saw her eyes becoming 

'ngularly dull, and a strange tremor shook her body, and before a 
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htsLiid could he stretched out to save her, she &11 faintuag to the 
ground. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Words could hardly convey the sensation produced by this un. 
to-w^axd circumstance ; immediate confusion foUowed as a miatter of 
course ; and the last thing any one did was to get hold of what 
-MsrsLa immediately wanted ;. each was so lost in watching the face of 
Iier they had lifted and placed on a couch, fearing, from the deathlike 
pallor of her skin, and the glassy appearance of the eye, that some 
raore serious issue than fainting, even dissolution itself, was drawing 
migh., that they could not for a moment or two withdraw their 
earnest and anxious looks from her face. 

To those who see for the first time a person sunk in a swoon, 
its suddenness and the death-like appearance it assumes is some* 
tiling appalling. Howev^, after a few moments' delay restoratives 
^w^ere applied, and the fainting girl soon restored to conscious* 
ness ; gradually she opened her eyes, and gradually as she became 
aware of her situation, a slight tinge of carnation mantled o'er the 
snowy paleness of her face and throat, her pulse beat quicker, her 
eye assumed returning brilliancy, her lips their roseate hue, while 
an expression of sadness on the parted mouth betokened that she felt 
annoyed at the scei^ iQ which she was the unfortunate actress. Oh; 
how^ beautiful she is now !" murmured in his irreverent soul the. 
Lord of Hawthornden, as he watched her awaking from her trance. 
'^ She seems the embodiment of angelic glory,'? wasMonck's re- 
flection* 

*' My child, my child] how she calls up before my mind's eye 
my lost one — ^my poor wanderer 1 Mrs. Monck, you will leave her 
with us to-night. I do not think it would do for her to go to 
Bedhall after what she has passed through." 

'' I am now quite well, my lord," said Lora, raising herself up.. 
<' I am so sorry I have given so much trouble ; but I can go now. 
without any danger. " * 

** Do not rise for a little, my child ; repose where you ajre for 
a few minutes longer, and do not fret^ yourself. I think if you 
gentlemen were taking yourselves off to another room,. we would 
manage better without you." 

The gentlemen took the hint, and retired into a small sanctum 
of his lordship's, where a cheery fire blazed, and lights and some wine 
were glowing on a table covered with a rich covering of crimson 
tisfoie. The walls were clothed with books, on shelves, forming a 
library, of no inconsiderable dimension for the brain of one man to feed 
upon. Several luxurious arm-chairs were placed in different posi-. 
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110118 in the room, while a rich Turkish carpet received the liet in 
Aoft and pliant depths. 

''What could have so suddenly bereaved her of her BeneesV 
said the old mani wringing his hands, with apparent aaziety. 
'' Could it have been something in conjunction with the portrait 
in her remembrance T or was her mind excited by the likeness or the 
evening's amusement r* 

** Bedhall, there, plagued her too mudi. She suffered from it, 
I know ; for I saw her levering several times as he went'on with 
his provoking banter. 

'* Ah ! I would be sorry if it did ; but I think so small a cause 
would scarce make so sensible a girl susceptible of producing such 
an extraordinairy scene. When she rose and walked towards the 
picture with us all, there wee a happy smile on her lip. I noticed 
it particularly! and her colour was, I thought, a trifle higb ; she 
moved with an elastic step, which denotes life, sjpirit, and action in 
full play* When I looked at her again, she was bending forward 
and looking with an eager glance at the picture ; the crimson had 
fled from her cheek, and she was pale as death* I said to her in a 
whisper, ** If thou rememberest thy mother, L(nra, this must be her 
image.' The next moment she had &llen at my feet.*' 

*' There ai^pears to me a singular and mystmous chain cf cir- 
cumstances hanging around this po(»r child's existence, and she 
seems as unwillLug to unfold her history as we are anxious to 
unravel it" 

*' This likeness is so remarkable, my lord, that it passes com> 
prehension how any oimb else could have sat for a resemblance 
that is her own in every particular* I must learn the history you 
are to favour me with on Tuesdajr next, so that. I may be able to 
glean something from it from whidi I may be able to express a 
judgment." 

"Now, I hate all mysteries," said Lord Hawthomden; ''if 
there is one let it rest in oblivion. I never knew any good come of 
acting as a resurrectionist on any occasicm. It is sure to play some 
ugly trick with those that took the trouble of digging up fcnrgotten 
remains." 

'*Ah! Hawthomden, you have never known what it is to 
yearn for a long-lost child." 

'* No ! nor I hope never will. But she w^it away of her own 
accord, and the presumption is if she lives she will return in the 
same mind if she wieiies to do so ; but you may depend on*t if she 
hasn't the desire some good reason for st&ying away retains her, and 
for Lora's sake the less we know about it the better. 1 am 
satisfied to learn nothing, and I hope Bedhall, there, will not he 
putting you up with his long head and his usual skill at twisting 
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matters richt, when they get crooked, wi' some scheme or anither, 
whereby Lora will be frichtened or ta'en awa frae amang us." 

** Oh ! we must watch that— eh I RedhaH V said the old noble, 
seeing his nephew's anxiety on. Lora*s account, and giving a quiet 
smile over to him. 

" Oh watch, and I'll watch, too," said Hawthomden ; **for I'm 
not quite so sure of this lady ; and if she is the daughter of the 
mother ye think she is, it'll no' be oot o' place keeping one's een 
upon her." 

Some little time after a servant entering, mentioned that the 
ladies were prepared to start homewards, and the carriage was at 
the door. 

Lora would on no account listen to the desire of Lord Blessing, 
ham that she would remtiin his guest for the night, but was resolute in 
her determination to go. Lord Hawthomden would fein have seen 
her linger where she was, as he would have likewise been a guest of 
his worthy uncle, as he called him ; but he was destined to see her 
enter the rumbling old vehicle, muffled in shawls and cloaks ; and 
sitting opposite was the handsome patrician face of Redhall, sombre 
in natural colour, but rendered more so by the gloom around, and 
the ineffectual lights from feeble and flickering vessels. And those 
black eyes, bent with a look of earnest solicitude upon the coun- 
tenance of her who had already stolen from the bosom of the young 
lord that heart which had wandered, and become almost lost in 
dissipation, but now regenerated with a holier fire, and more 
hallowed thoughts ; a reawakening of the inner man to a renewed 
existence, on which to look back was to mantle it with shame ; while 
tlie future danced before his eyes like a brilliant luminary, speckled 
here and there with darkened spots, which his love for the maiden, 
trembUng, keen, and passionate, resolved into doubts and jealousy, 
which made the fire of his enthusiasm all the greater, and his 
abandonment of his career all the more secure. ''Lora, — dear, 
dear Lora! I love you !" he exclaimed, over and over to himself. 
**0 Loral be mine, and Hawthomden, Crawlands, and Mayhill's 
woods and glens will all be thine, and all, my love, for ever will be 
made to worship you, gladden you, and comfort you the lee lang 
days o' your life." 

The drive homewards to Redhall was passed in silence by the 
occupants of the carriage ; each had sufficient on their minds to 
absorb their inmost thoughts. Now and again the young lady on 
whom so much interest rested, and who seemed shrouded in such 
singular mystery, would meet the dark, but not unkindly glance of 
him who, amid his own reflections, found time enough to watch the 
workings of Lora's face and features, who, from the occurrences of 
the evening, still felt their influence struggling in her soul. 
3— L N 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'* (JoD of my existence! oh! Parent of trnth, and divine 
Protector of the weak and strong, the babe and the bearded man, 
vouchsafe to her who kneels before thee, weeping, desolate, and 
alone, Thy countenance, thine Almighty shield, to guard in this 
hour of darkness through this strange path of terror, which each 
day and each step seems drawing closer and closer around me. The 
simple knowledge I have is sufficient to tell me I am one associated 
with a mystery of darkness hanging o'er this house in vrhich I 
dwell, but insufficient to unravel the web of secrecy. I am as one 
creeping on my hands and feet amid horror and gloom ; I feel and 
see the pathway dim and obscure behind and around me, but 
before it lies in black oblivion and utter uncertainty. Guide me, 
protect me, Father of fathers, my only stay, my only comforter 
through the watches of the night, and the solemnity of my fate ; 
bjeathe into my forsak^a heart hopefulness, and in my soul the 
purity and love that draws it to Thy throne, at whose feet this child 
of thine throws herself, and prays for a Father's love from heaven, 
and His all.powerfiil aid to her on earth." 

Lora rose from her bended knees in her sleeping-chamber, after 
imploring her Maker in the words we have related above, with her 
face bathed in a flood of tears ; the prayer, and the liquid stream 
from her heart relieved her much ; she felt happier, if one can feel 
that pleasure amid a soul of sadness. She unrobed, extinguished her 
light, and stepped into her couch, but, alas, not 'to sleep. 

Hour after hour passed, yet still her agitated and exdted 
nerves had been too much discomposed and ruffled to win to her 
pillow that slumber that travels always with healthy frames and 
hearts freighted with no disordered passions or glocHny thengfata 
It is only tide friend of the gay, hBsppjy healthy, and Joyous. Mid. 
night had passed ; she had heard the distant tones from the old 
church in the neighbouring village tell its dreary, but often-told 
tsle of another day gone, never to return, and how many mortals 
perish with it. 

Some little time bad further elapsed when she thought she 
heard a clicking noise. She would have passed it by unnoticed, but 
an instant afterwards the same sound struck upon her ear again. 
She rose partially from her recimibent posture, and bent her ear in 
the attitude of one who listens intently — ^but all was silent ; she 
heard the wind without rippling like waves upon her latticed 
window, singing its midnight melody in a low key of dreamy, 
mournfal music. Such was^her keenness of hearing that even the 
very rustling of the young leaves without were distinctly heaid 
^aying with the night air. How lonely is this hour of the morn. 
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ing ! how sad to be a companion of the darkness ! to be a listener to 
the weary hours as they drag themselves along ! No sleep, no 
rest, each moment, in a dull large house and room, getting more 
and more eerie, especially if the wakeful one has a touch, one 
simple drop in her soul, of superstition. Who has not felt their blood 
curdle, the strange tingling sensation at the roots of their hair, 
the nervous breathlessness of listening expectation of something 
mysterious wandering near us but unseen, or about appearing in 
our presence ? Lora did, we must confess, feel something of this. 
She, poor girl, had some reason to be excused for it, for she was a 
mysterious thing herself. Drops of cold perspiration glistened on 
her forehead, as she wondered what she should do if aught was to 
occur for alarm. But no, it was nothing, her racked brain was 
being made the victun of her nervous excitement ; and with this 
thought she was about resuming her position in bed, when a feeble 
light appeared as if struggling through some aperture in the. wall. 
Gradually it began to get more diffused, and, to the maiden's horror, 
it seemed to surround the oaken framework of the large portrait 
that overhung the chinmey-piece. Startled as she was, and 
trembling with apprehension, she had sufficient presence of mind to 
throw herself back in bed and feign sleep ; but she saw, to her horror, 
the very painting itself opening up like a door, and a man step from 
it down upon the marble beneath. He was enveloped from head to 
foot in a heavy, dark cloak, which covered him almost to the eyes, 
which peered forth and gazed around the room in quick and sudden 
glances. On his head he wore a wide sombrero, so disposed as to 
hide the very hair of which he was the owner ; in his hand he held a 
dark lantern, whose li^^ he threw several times on the apparently 
sleeping ^1 v then having satisfied himself sufficiently with the 
"cmtmy he had made, he descended softly by leaping on to one of 
the well-stuffed chairs beneath, and from that gained the ground. 

He crossed on his tiptoes to the ancient cabinet, which we pre- 
viously had particularly noticed ; and taking a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, he put one of them to the lock and deliberately 
opened it. 

*'Ha!" he muttered, "untouched for twenty years, truly 
cariosity has no existence in this temple. Here they are, all as I 
left them, safe, safe, safe !" as he clutched the papers he opened his 
cloak to put them safely in his breast-coat pocket. As he did so 
his face became exposed, and Lora, through her half-shut and 
quivering eyelids, recognised th^ fiance of her protector Brand. 

But (or a certain command of her reason which at fearful mo- 
ments give resolution and pith to woman's will, she would have 
screamed aloud ; as it was, she felt her heart beat as if in the agonies 
of dissolution, and her breathing grew, almost inaudible. 
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The visitor, after some minute search in which he satisfied him. 
self he had obtained all that was desirable, closed with caution and 
4n silence the lid of the cabinet. He stopped for a moment, and 
gazed at her who slept in that great draped bed. 

'* Almighty Qod ! how like she seems ! the chamber itself stands 
as it did of old, a little more of age has grimed its face ; but, oh, 
it looks like yesternight since I saw her lie there as she does to- 
night. Poor child ! she sleeps," as he approached and hung over 
her. '* One kiss upon her lips : she will not know when the first 
gleam of the morning salutes her next that him she dreads so much 
-has robbed her of so much wealth." 

The agony of this moment was inconceivable to Lora ; she couki 
scarce pass through the ordeal without allowing her acting to be 
disclosed ; her impatience, as she saw him coolly and deliberately 
retire through the same chaimel, seemed beyond human endurance. 
The moment the last flicker of light disappeared from the £rame. 
work of the portraits she rose, with all the intensity she was 
capable of, to the belLrope to alarm the household, but remem. 
bering at the moment, as it flashed upon her, that discovery of this 
man and her knowledge of him coupled with the pledge of secrecy 
she had promised faithfully to keep, made her pause when she was 
on the point of raising the alarm. It is evident his motive can be for 
nothing in connection with my injury ; but his entering a strange 
house and opening one of its private repobitories is a most terrible 
outrage, and deserves to be exposed ; but this hidden entrance, this 
knowledge of a secret which I believe no one living within these 
walls knows anything of, renders this incomprehensible. Oh, the 
history of this house, that I could learn it, whereby I could fEtthom 
out ttus unaccountable mystery ! Who will teU me its tale, before I 
go n^ad^with fear and excitem&nt 1" 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Shakbspearb says, ^' There's nothing so becomes a man as 
modest stillness and humility ;" and poor Lord Hawthomden was 
an example of it : freed from the demoralising vice he had been 
addicted to, his du^)osition and feelings were of the humblest and 
gentlest cbiuracter ; even his hounds were treated by him with the 
same quiet voice and band as he bestowed on the highest of his 
species ; peiiiapd he wanted a more becoming pride to fulfil bis 
station in life, but it was not his lot to be blessed witJi it; but if 
the great poet whose woids I qu&te, is right, his lordship was a 
fitting illustration of the phrase. 

When morning dawned upon him in his chamber in Haw- 
tbornden Castle, it woke him from a short and troubled slumbcar, 
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where Lora Osmar intermingled in his dreams, with fitful reality 
and innumerable forms and situations. At one moment she was 
flying from him, at another approaching him with her two hands 
extended, and her forCe all smiles and love ; another time they 
were hunting together; and as they saw the fox start from its 
covert he heaid her voice call out " a sure find," and then they 
followed ovOT hedge and ditch till they lost sight of it, and the 
scent which was breast high a minute before was now lost, beat- 
ing through brush and hedge thus in vast excitement for some 
time ; they were about giving him up for lost till some dog, more 
sagacious or venturesome thaii another, gave ton^e, and started 
the reluctant one from its hiding-place on some marshy ground at 
a distance, and away they again scampered, and Lora*s face; all 
excitement and gladness, gleamed upon him with an expression 
of endearing enchantment, but all of a sudden she disappeared 
through a gap in the forest, and he awoke in sad trouble and 
affliction, and her name trembling on his lips. 

He could sleep no more, so he arose and dressed himself, and' 
walked out in the early morn to shake oflf the agitation of his heart, 
not amid those beautifiil parterres, those well-kept beds of flowers, 
the beautiful walks, bounded on every side with things of beauty. 
His mind at the moment was satiated with this preciseness of order 
and regularity associated with his garden grounds, ,and he turned 
from them and sought a narrow lane which bounded his properly, 
nigged and uneven with its ragged hawthorn fences budding into 
bloom, and tinging the morning air with the faintest and sweetest 
of odours. The dew hung heavy and wet on its leaves, and 
glistened on the grass at its feet in mjnriads of litUe gbbules. 
Clouds hung heavy over head, as if something above were pressing 
them downwards to the earth ; a cold air swept mournfully and 
dull upon him, but he felt it not. He walked on abstractedly, 
heedless of the world around, and again having vision upon vision, 
ill his waking thoughts, of her who had now become a part of him- 
self, dearer to him than all life, sweeter to him than the dreams 
of life, for she was the paradise to which all his aspirations and 
desires merged; without her the world and existence would be 
panoplied with the pall of death ; and for him there would be 
happiness no more for ever. 

"Yer early a-fit, my lord," said a voice behind him, which 

awakened him from his dreams of love ; and turning round he 

beheld the old doctor, with- whom he was somewhat ofafavourite.*' 

*' Good morning, doctor ! and I may return the remark. What 

errand are you upon at the gleam o' day 1" 

'' Something that wud male' ye a bettor man, did ye see it. I 
am carrying these frail blossoms- (holding out a bunch of flowerd 
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he held in his left hand) to a wee bit lassie, wba' will hardly hae 
time to taste their loveliness before she dies.'* 

" Poor child !" said Hawihomden ; " can I send her anything 
from the castle ? or if money is wanted, doctor, only s^y." 

'' My dear young man, a' the gold of the Indies could na* bring 
her an hour's redemption frae the grave ; but come wi' me if yer 
na' owre prood to enter a poor man's hoose, and see a bonny we 
mortal gan awa' tae Him that created her and her lang hame." 

At another time it is possible that his lordship would have 
excused himself from such a visit, not from feelings of pride, but he 
had a natural abhorrence of seeing any one die ; but at the moment 
he felt a singular desire to see what at another time he would 
have fled from. 

He accordingly escorted the ancient m^didn on his mission, and 
in due time arrived at a small whitewashed cottage on the highway 
and close on the road. The doctor lifted the latch gently and 
entered. It was the kitchen, which was scrupulously clean, and 
beyond it, vrith the door open, was the little room where lay the 
dying child. As they approached, they got a glimpse of her coun- 
tenance, where, from a window near, the light of mom played on 
the gentle face — so still, so white, so beautiful. A snowy coverlit 
clothed her little bed ; the dimity curtains were drawn back, as if 
for her to gaze upon the forest-trees beyond through the lattice, 
and the green grass with the yellow lilies growing for the last 
time before she went away for ever. 

At her side, and holding one of her hands within his own, sat 
Ballard, his fiekce betokening the overwhelming angtdsh crowding 
and struggling in his soul. He felt the death damp on her thin 
hand and fingers ; the pulse was now so weak, he could scarce feel 
its beating, and he only knew she lived by the motion of her chest 
and the breathing from her lips. God help him, poor fellow ! for 
his heart was very sorrowful. In that young and perishing form 
before him was grafted all his love — the love of a strong man and a 
strong mind — a father's unselfish love— who had no other, and 
wished for no other tie to lessen its intensity and its thrilling 
tenderness ; a few more minutes from yonder hand of time, and 
she will be away, away for ever from his sight, from bis heart, firom 
his love ; no more will those sweet blue eyes beam on him with 
gladness ; no more will that smile welcome him home as of old, or 
the warm lips kiss him with a fond delight ; nor will the sound of 
her voice be heard again breathing his name^ or singing a lullaby 
on her favourite flowers ; never, never, never ! 

He rose without speaking, and grasped the hand of the doctor 
with a firm pressure, as if in that alone he would recognise his 
ihanks and his own agony. Lord Hawthomden pressed the band 
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of the miner with a genuine feeling of sympathy which was under- 
stood, and then they all stood beside the bed, and all were silent as 
they gazed. 

She recognised the doctor with a smile, while he laid the last 
gift of flowers by her side. 

She muttered in a low voice how beautiful they were, and then 
closed her eyes, as if the slight exertion had been too much for her. 
The doctor felt her pulse and shook his head, then put his hand 
upon her breast to feel the beating of her heart. '' My poor litde 
Mary," he said to himself, while a tear trembled in the old man's eye, 
" your little life will soon be gone. — See, she speaks!" 

Hallard bent his fietce towards her to catch the words she 
uttered. 

"Father! dear father?" 
'* I am here, Mary." 
" I will soon see my mother now ! " 
A deep sob broke &om the lips of the man. 
*' Do not cry, dear father ; do not sorrow for me when away. I 
will be happy beside my mother ; and we will always be watching 
for you to come and join us." 

** Mary, my little pet, my own sweet darling, would to Qod 
that it were now !" 

" Oh no, not yet — ^we will be waiting for you ; but say you will 
be happy, fiither, when you know we are so." 
"Oh, my child! my child!" 

" And you will come and sit beside our grave, and see the wild- 
flower and the daisy smiling above us." 

*' Thank Doctor Carmel," she said again in a low voice; '' he has 
been so very kind to poor Mary, and give him something of mine, 
for him not to forget me." 
** I will, my darling." 

" Qive me your haiad." She took it and placed it on her breast, 
aiui folded her own white slender ones upon it t she held it thus for 
some minutes in silence. 

" It is dark — ^very dark," she said. 
"My child!" 

" Father, it is death— kiss me !" 
Hallard bent his head and pressed his lips to hers. 
'* Qood — good bye," floated rather than spoke the passing spirit, 
and ere the last woid reached the listener's ears, she was gone — 
dead — away from the living earth ! 

" She is dead !" screamed the father, unable longer to control the 
dreadful emotion concentrated and filling his heart to bursting with 
unuBuid agony ; " dead— gond— and I alone to witness it !" He fell 
upou the now lifeless form of his child, as a strong man only sobs,. 
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with his heart bursting, with a woe that no one could measure its 
length or depth. 

We never know how deeply our affections are interwoven with 
the living till death steps in and smites our beloved ones, and silence 
reign's eternal over the marble face before us. Oh ! woe, woe, 
woe I never more again to behold the dancing light of joy illuminate 
those globes of wonder and beauty. What, this little gentle being, 
with its tender limbs and its young heart, that beats so oft with 
emotions of joy, and love, and kindred affection, that delighted to 
gaze upon those sweetly-created things through which the Almightj 
speaks to the children whom he loves, — ^to pass away from us for 
ever, and be laid in the narrow tomb, while we tread the earth with 
all our faculties surcharged with agony unutterable, is a loss in- 
expressible, and our dear and fond one receiving on her coffined shroud 
the dull sound of the sod, clothing her with eternal raiment and 
hiding her for the last time from the beams of the sun, and the 
stormy heavens, and those whose hearts are breaking with desola- 
tion, which the hand of time can only heal, and another Hand above 
open once more the gates of joy, which death seems, at a moment 
such as this, to have shut, locked, and bolted for ever 1 

Seeing the mental distress and anguish wringing poor Hallard's 
soul, the doctor turned to Hawthomden, and suggested the pro- 
priety of leaving him alone with the afflicted man. They both 
pressed each other's hands, as men do when recognising a duty, 
and their sympathies are awakened to understand how to minister 
at such a moment relief to anguish and suffering. 

" Is it not a sad sicht, my lord ?" whispered the old man in a 
quivering voice, holding him by one hand, while he pointed with 
his other to where the father lay groaning over his little one. 

Some ripple of the breeze had wandered from paradise and 
fanned the tresses of her yellow hair, which waved amid the thick 
dose curls of dark gray of the mourner ; his hedd was buried io 
the diild's bosom, and his arms folded around her fragile form ; the 
sun as they gazed pierced through a mass of cloud, stole upon 
Mary's face, as it lay with the lips slightly parted, and made the 
features of death beam with visible life ; and the smile of beauty 
mingling with the blushing rays, seemed as if mocking that dread 
power which held her clasped in its sure and firm embrace for ever. 

Hawthomden on leaving the cottage, instead of pursuing his 
way as he came, took a path across the fields ; his feelings were 
sadly depressed ; even the change of life he was entering on added 
considerably to affect his mind, and which the close of this little 
being's mortal existence tended still further to depress. 

"" What would I not have given to have saved her from 
perishing, poor little child ? passing away so gently.'* 
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He wondered when death was so close at band that those white 
lambkins in the fields could leap so with joy ; that the song of the 
thrush and the blackbird should fill the welkin ; that nature 
should look gay ; or why they didn't all droop their heads as 
mourners for her, like the sweet lily of the valley, whose beauteous 
cups reversed, sought not to drink the fulness of the morning 
dew. 

Reaching the summit of an undulating field of some moderate 
elevation, he saw to his right, and lying embosomed in a wide 
valley, the city beneath ; it lay with its dusky sheen upon it, and 
its cloud of smoke, as if it were, like his own soul, the abode of 
gloom. 

** Oh ! what an atmosphere for mortal man to breathe !" mut- 
twed his lordship ; "to live there morning, noon, and eve ; 
besieged by fires at night, and the blows of hammers ringing in 
one's ears all day long, must be distracting. Do the people there 
ever love one another amid the tug for wealth and the struggle for 
existence ? or what kind of attachments can it be where mammon 
niles and commands every impulse of the soul? O man, like 
another Hercules, thou art the tool of such a Lydian Queen, that 
makes her love the instrument of thy submission to a tyranny of 
industry which blights, by the rapacity engendered, all the softer 
and the endearing faculties of our soul." 

After breakfasting, he ordered his horse, and, unaccompanied, 
spurred his animal with rapid strides towards Redhall, to see her 
image once again, to hear her speak, to touch th9se taper fingers 
with his own, aud look into her eyes, so soft, so thrilling, yet so 
hazardous. O Lora, Lora, Lora ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The doctor was returning to his cottage, after havibg spent the 
time with the unfortunate Hallard. He had not proceeded very 
far when he espied the tall figure of a man clad in sombre habili- 
Qients, with a white neckcloth round his throat, and treading the 
land with a most uncommon amount of flesh and boue displayed 
at his nether extremities, — ^we presume, necessary for the proper 
equilibrium of the firame of which he was the possessor. 

" Oh ! here comes the parson," muttered Doctor Carwell. 

The parson was by no means one whom ladies derive a spiritual 
pleasure from gazing at, although he had in his favour a rather 
youthful appearance. His face had a whitish paleness, which some 
vulgar one might call tallowy — ^it is expressive, as all slang words 
^ye ; his nose was as formidable as his feet for size, and it fell over 
tia face with a bend like a rainbow ; and when the s\m dallied with 
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the breath of the distant horizon, this prominent feature shadowed 
the one side of his face like a cloud, while the other was bathing in 
illumination. There was a soapy appearance in general about his 
countenance ; his hands and feet^ his thin, tall black figure, and the 
inability his eyes had to look you in the face — they were always 
slipping from your own. Still he aimed at being rather a 
fieudiionable, a Parisian beau, one fond of polite society, and had a 
very unhealthy opinion of the poor in general, whom, between the 
reader and myself, having not a grain of reason for secresy, we may 
mention that he inwardly hated in his soul. . 

** So you are going to visit Hallard's," said the doctor, taking 
it for granted that he knew all about the child's illness, and was 
on a visit to his house. 

"Hallard!" answered the Rev. Mr. Sillibody, with a sneer, 
and snifiing the air. '^ I never go near that man's house." 

** What ! and you have never been to see puir wee Mary during 
her lang illness T* 

** Never once, and don't intend either," was the parson*s reply. 

"Aye, aye, Sillibody; and what ails yer Christian spirit 
against the man and his pet lamb 1" 

** I do not like the fellow's politics ; besides, he seldom or ever 
comes near our church ; and I consider such a character a bad 
example to the neighbourhood, and he deserves to learn that when 
the hand of misfortune strikes, he will then miss the consolations d 
the church." 

" And the puir wee innocent bairn wad see ministerial authority, 
no bend a wee to bflfer up a few words for ane sae young and good." 

" It will be through the child the father will be stricken ; and 
if he is so independent as to stand beyond the church's pale, the 
church will be beyond him in his dark hours. No ; let her perish 
before his eyes ; and let him learn that the men who despise the 
kirk axe friendless in the day of sorrow. I will not venture near 
them." 

" We'll, ye needna fash, nor glowor sae fierce, Sillibody ; there's 
been ane there afore ye this morning, wha'l save ye ony further 
bother on the puir lassie's account." 

" Ay, doctor ; and who may this be, pray, that comes between 
me and my paridiioners ?" asked the reverend gentleman, shaking 
his bones inside his garments. 

" Ane, Sillibody, wha, when you look at him in the face, ye'll 
no likely meet him wi' sic' a free and innocent soul as wee Mary 
did this morning ; him that was there and has her noo in his arms 
is death— death, Sillibody." 

** Death, doctor ! is the child indeed dead ?" 

" Deed is't, man ; and let me tell you for your edification that 
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your mortal absence, though ye think it, will no bar my dear 
Mary frae the presence o' Him who scowls on the hypocrite and 
the presumptuous priest, as He delights at the sicht o' truth and 
the glory of innocence." 

So saying, the old man turned on his heel, and left the parson 
to chew the cud of his ruminations ; while he, passing onwards, 
began discussing or reflecting over the conversation just finished 
between himself and the divine. 

*' Nay wonner a man like Hallard does na' gan to his kirk, as 

if be could na' read this man's loathsome heart, although beating 

under canonicals, and nae doot his disgust is according. There's 

Cawdor, to my certain knowledge, has na' darkened the door o' a 

kirk for a dizen years or mair, and swears awa' at a rate that wud 

mak' an honest man blush for acts in a Christian Ian'. But he has 

only to wag his wee finger to Sillibody, and the cratur that he is 

jumps like a cock at a grosset, and never once refused an offer to 

dip his long nose in my lord's soup or his flagon ; and as for the 

twa men, Cawdor has an intellect like a bass fiddle, while Hallard, 

for integrity and manly worth, would dignify any position in life ; 

but this Sillibody noo, if he had the powre, which, thank Qod, he 

has nae, naether him, nor cattle like him, would send Hallard on 

the howling winds to inferno, while his hwmng sensibilities would 

lodge my lord o' Cawdor in paradise, with his puppet face turned 

towards the throne, where sits He before whom we maun a* lay 

doon oor reckoning, an' answer for a' oor words and deeds in this 

wicked warl'. Ah ! my wee Mary, and this caterpillar, this lang- 

^^SS^j shankling parson, wadna' kneel down beside thy little bed 

when you lay drooping, as a lily droops. God forgive him ! but he 

has awakened my anger terribly. What ! this presumptuous 

thing, this miserable mouthpiece, refuse to interosde between 

thee, my young innocence, and the great Searcher of Hearts ! Bah ! 

Thank goodness, here comes that gill stoup o' a cratur. Will 

Sommerville, and for ance in my life I'm glad to meet him, e'en 

that I'm to get a pinch o' sneshing to ventilate my nostrils frae 

this canting abomination." 



CHAPTER XV. 

When Lora, the following morning after the scene she had been 
a living witness of in her own chamber, had left her apartment, and 
was proceeding on to that of Mrs. Monck, she met in the corridor 
the laud, as if accidentally ; but not so, he had been waiting, 
antidpating to see her before she joined his mother. 

*' A good morning to you, fedr lady !'* he said, holding out his 
hand, and receiving her little one in return, which he held in his 
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own for a moment, while he looked at her with an earnest and 
inquiring gaze. '* Ton are pale, Lora, and look faded ; come, this 
mustn't be — ^you will not allow foolish things to trouble your young 
heart ; put on your bonnet, and take a turn with me in the garden ; 
let the sweet morning breeze blow tantalising thoughts to the far. 
off and distant sea,' ' 

Lora complied with his request, and in a short time the couple 
found themselves arm-in-arm, and teU^cutgle, in the large gardeo 
behind the house. 

" A true April mom, cloudy and grey, with a v^y slight 
disposition on the part of mighty Horus to give us his presence ; 
still how delicious the breeze pei^med as it is so sweetly, with the 
breath of living flowers, is it not, Lora V 

*' I feel it sensibly, although it has a chilly breath." 
'^ Are you cold, Lora," he said, gazing upon her face. 
" Oh, no ! Merely my first sensation — ^it is gone." 
'* Be sure, — I can bring you a cloak or a shawl in a moment." 
^' Nay, Mr. Monck, do not. I feel ibe exercise giving me 
sufficient warmth already without being further encumbered." 

'^ Well, then I must make a compact with you, which jou will 
require to take into yotir immediate consideration." 

'' It must ring with a pleasant tone, then ; for I caonotcany 
much farther, though, Mr. Monck." 

*' It is, Lora, that you will call me Mr. Monck no longer. I 
only wish that formality firom lips I care nothing for. Come, you 
will call me Frank henceforth — will you not ?" 

'* Tou desire too much familiarity, and our first acquaintance 
was only a few hours ago," she answered with a smile. 

" Nay, Lora ; there you are wrong. I have seen you weeks, 
months ago, and in my dreams. I have known you all my life ; 
you have been the embodiment of ideal visions which I never 
anticipated to see in reality ; but that moonlight eve it came, and 
firom thy sleeping bower thy beauteous face appeared to mine like 
another Circe, but more beautiful, and it has been nestling here in 
my heart ever since that moment." 

** Ah ! sir, you are changing the banter of yesternight for some- 
thing more erring and dangerous, and frightening me from keeping 
company with one so strange and versatile." 

"Lora, you think me so terrible; bat know my waggish 
humour last night was the result of a happiness I could searodj 
express to you, and it had its singular vent in the humour you saw 
me in. I was a listener to thy sweet voice, with a holy rapture. 
I had half-drowned my reason in believing you to be a fsincy of the 
brain ; it was scarce possible for me to imagine, amid my matter-of- 
fact disputes and engagements for some time past, that so beauteous 
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a divinity^ slept under the same roof in my ancient ball ; but new 
reality stood confronting me, and tbere and tben, amid tbe gloom 
of tbat cbamber wbere you sang, I made up my mind to give myself 
up, body and soul, to the absorbing and devouring passion of love." 
" Oh ! Mr. Monck, Mr. Monck ! I really must return homewards, 
or you will spoil me for ever for all useful purposes." 

" There again, Lora, the same formal anatomy of expression. Is 
it so difficult a thing for those lips of yours to utter ^ Frank ;' and as 
for returning, my sweet pet, I have got you out, and mean to keep 
you out, till you learn all my secrets." 

**Nay, nay, Mr. Frank! you've said enough. Come, let us 
pluck some flowers, and make your good mother a morning 
bouquet ; it will be some atonement for breathing foolish words into 
a young maiden's ear." 

**But they are not so, Lora — they are true; and I'll tell you 
why they are true, because it comes from one who adheres implicitly 
to truth, ajud whose bosom has nurtured an affection for you so 
deep, so pure and solemn, that it seems as if the love I have herein 
my heart baxi come long years ago from the heavens above. It 
is so natural for me to love you, that I can scarce realise the idea 
that I never heard your voice till yesternight, and my love so old." 
" Oh ! Mr. Monck ! Mr. Frank !" 

**My dear Lora, I am not such a fool as to believe a woman 
could have similar feelings to my own in so shore time as you have 
known me, and more particularly you, Lora ; for you are the perfec- 
tion of maidenly beauty, and that would suffice to attract any 
being's love, whUe I am but an ordinary man. I do not expect so 
immediate a participation in my feelings ; but as my aim and 
fondest wish is to make you my own dear wife— her in whom every 
desire of my soul will be gratified, whose joy will be my joy, whose 
grief my grief for evermore, say that you will not be vexed at my 
frankness, or at being so forward on so short an acquaintance, as to 
ask for my love to thee, the kindest consideration from the fairest 
lady I have ever «een." 

" You have driven away all my senses.'* 

*' So that your love remains, let them enjoy themselves in their 
^iniant flight. You may depend on it they will soon return, as 
they'll never meet so fair a hiding-place." 

"Ah! Mr. Frank! I fear you have too lavish a tongue to have a 
steadfast heart." 

** 'Tis those eyes of yours that makes it wag*— it is the lock and 
^©y of my imprisoned thoughts, the crucible where love's dreams are 
melted into words. I will be as true to thee, Lora, as a mother to 
its babe, and fondle thee with as much caress as the beauteous sun 
gladdens with rapture the hearts of flowers. " 
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** I fear mine eyes. However innooent I a:n of the imputatioB 
of your committing so much to my silly ears, I should deserve 
some weighty punishment for so much crime.*' 

**Nay, not your eyes ; but those lip« of yours, that speak 
so naughtily. So will I punish and woo thee, my beloved one 1" 

They had entered a long path bordered by tall trees, and dis. 
tant from the house and garden. No one was there ; no eye be- 
held the first kiss of love, which gave to him the promise so mud 
desired, and saved her from saying a word which is so difficult at 
times to utter, and is frequently more easy of translation through 
silence, or the first touch of lips that had never before sipped the 
honeyed dew from those heaven-breathing portals. 

'' Ah,*' she said, clothing the now crimsoned face with both her 
hands, " you are now adding to yotir forwardness the sin of rude- 



" Is it a sin to love, Lora — and a deadly one to love you ? 
What are our hearts made for but to love ? It was the dearest gift 
of God to man in Paradise ; and he that can love truly, and kiss 
truly, inherits a blessing denied to the heartless ; and this inherit- 
ance is yours, while I claim a jointure in those lips, whose claims 
will smile on my ungratified demands ; for I will be as happy as 
the sea caressing some beauteous shore, where its love is untiring, 
and unsubdued by the lapse of years.** 

" Oh, Frank, Frank ! I know not what I am doing, hearing, or 
saying ; and as for your talking thus, it is madness! What ! the 
Laird of Redhall speaking in this manner to an unknown, penniless 
lass! Oh, think — think Abetter of it, dear sir! think of your 
brother, who was so kind to me; think of your good mother. 
What reflections such a subject as this might lead to !" 

'^MjdesrliorBy take a seatintlm Ixm&t iAai»luKjmmKi 
in answer to your forebodings. I told you, this morning, when I 
met you, you must have no more lookings-back upon the past. 
Whatever is the mystery attached to your existence, I am satisfied 
no blame is attached to you. I believe you to be as pure and in- 
nocent as the snow that lingers on the peaks of Morven ; and with 
that conviction, though you were as lowly born as a simple fisher's 
child, I love you — love you for yourself alone, and wouldn't love 
half so dearly were you a queen, and with the wealth of her 
Majesty of Sheba ! But you are alone ; you are a little wanderer ; 
you are desolate, and I am rich. I feel so much to want to press 
you, then, to my heart, to comfort you, bless you, and love you; 
and all I want, Lora, is that blessing in return from you, your 
dearest love!" 
. "Oh, you have it!" 

" Yes ; but all my own ? Love me once, love me for aye. 
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Let me have that, and your fears of mother, brother, may all sink 
into the insigniiicance of nothingness ; for then I will be laden with 
a treasure richer than all the gold of Ophir !" 

" I do not fear to love you, but I tremble at my own strange 
fate." 

" Then think no more of it. Wait a little, and you will have 
enough upon your mind connected with domestic ties as will do 
much to banish from your mind all imeasiness for the future, and 
all recollection of the past/' 

* *' But let this matter rest for a time where it is. I should wish 
you yet to consider over so grave a subject more seriously. I 
should not for the world accept your love did it not spring from a 
regard to yourself and the interests of your family ; for I should 
be the most unhappy of women were I the cause of the slightest' 
dissension." 

** Lora, the die is cast ; I am yours now and for ever, and you 
must now believe in me, trust in me, love me as your acknow. 
lodged lord. I am my own master, and can act as I please, without 
questioning another's will ; but from what I know of those whom I 
only care for consulting or wish to please, they will be happy at 
learning I am only adding to mine own happiness. My worthy 
mother 'loves you tnily, and in my absence she gave me many little 
sketches of your daily life. So, you see, I have been making your 
acquaintance before I even spoke to you." 

*^ Ah ! I little thought I was the object of so much considera- 
tion." 

** But of more to come." 
Lora sighed. 

*' Why does my sweet one grieve I** 

*' I cannot tell. I wish I could unravel the mystery of my 
existence ; and I almost fear I am doing an injustice to thy gene- 
rosity. So let us wait somewhat, and let the subject rest where it 
is for a time." 

*'0h, you timid littie bird! you think me quite, a child in 
generosity ; and yet, Lora, there's no one in all the world but thee 
to whom I would give the slightest beam of this generosity which you 
seem to think I am so lavish of to thee. What think you of this ?" 
** That I know not by what spell I have managed to rob you of 
80 much." 

** By the enchantment which is so omnipotent in thy face, and 
in every movement of thy form ; in those bright eyes, beaming 
with so much of heavenly love, of truth, and a woman's kindli- 
ness; by the tones of thy voice, sweeter than the rippling 
sounds that spring from the throats of inspired warblers ; by this 
small hand, shape4 by a sculptured art beyond a mortal's gift ! 
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And oh, those lips of thine — those portals- guarding the roalms of 
orient pearl, amid their beds of perfumed breath and loveliness ! 
How could 1 keep my soul from joining thine, when in the moon- 
light glimpse I first had of my love it nearly leapt from the casket, 
where it lay so cold, to the casement where you stood !" 

** You will ruin me with battery. Remember I am but a ficail 
woman." 

** And I but mortal man, born to sing thy praises/' 

" Some day, Frank, you will tire of that, and* then I will 
think your love has perished with it." 

'' I shall murmur thy name continually ; but oom^, I will not 
detain you from your morning's meal, and, to please you, for a 
week or two we'll keep our <»ecretto ourselves, but not longer, dear 
Lora ; and by that time you will, I hope, have got reconciled to 
the idea of wedding Francis Monck of Redhall." 

" There comes the laird and Miss Lora back frae their long 
walk in the garden," said old Sally to a fellow-servant in the 
kitchen, while she watched the pair returning to the mansion. 
I jalouze na, but there's something gain on between the twa, she's 
owre bonny lasd to be canny, and its no often he pays sic attention 
tae ladies. Had it been Maister Harry, 1 wud hae thocht naething 
o't, but he's aboot the last, in my judgment, wud hae taea up wi' 
the bairn." 

The reader will no doubt have been surprised at Mr. Mbnck 
declaring to Lora so immediately after his return ; and although 
his feelings were deeply impressed with the attachment he had 
avowed, there was another reason why he had lost no time in for- 
warding his suit. He had not been blind to the marked attention 
paid to Lora by Lord Hawthomden ; his change of life, and ap- 
parently altered habits, and the loving looks administered by the 
feelings aroused by the maiden ; and knowing his lordship well, 
he was positively certain that he would lose no time himself in 
proposing, as there were no bar to his wedding whom he pleased, 
and as he was evidently over head and ears in love with the 
girl, his passion for her would brook no delay. Mwick thereupoD 
determined the first opportunity in the morning to press his own 
suit, as, in matters of love, delays are dangerous, and all is &ir 
that is fairly won, when a fieiir one is concerned. 

And what were Lora's feeling ? Did she love too, or did this de- 
claration arouse for the first time in her heart feelings favourable 
to Francis Monck, or had she a preference for the young noble ? No, 
not the slightest. She liked him as one likes a firiend, but that 
strange power which mingles and inoculates with one's blood by 
talismanic agency had no existence for him. The tincturing of the 
soul with this creation has no analogy to that wisdom we possees, 
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which can show a reason for nearly erery action of life ; but the 
mystery of love is as inexplicable as the command it has over 
our passions, actions, and desires. The same moment that the eyes 
of Monck had met her own, that first night at Redhall, when her 
heart was depressed with sadness, that feeling aroused in the bosom 
of the one, awakened the self-same symptoms of love and interest 
in the other. Creatures of romance, even the most stoical, find them- 
selves drawn within that circle which compels the sternest stuff of 
man to winning softness, and the proud and haughty heart of 
woman to be weakened as a babe's. 

Strange that they should become stirred in soul, and feel within 
themselves a new impulse of life, never having met, never spoken, 
neyer seen each other, till the silvery moon, riding in her radiant 
coTme amid the downy clouds, should reveal each to each, 
should let the electric fire burst from the thrilling eye to their soul, 
and bring to life that ardent thing called love, which maddens 
hearts and makes them sigh for possession ; or to what fate does it 
not lead men oft when isolation or rejection follows! 
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EARLY SPANISH PLAYWRIGHTS 

Like the other southern nations of Europe, Spain awoke early 
from Vandal barbarism, audits language — founded, like the French 
and Italian, on the Latin model — gradually acquired a rbythra and 
pronunciation peculiar to itself, and in accordance with the spirit 
and manners of its people. The Vizigoths, who for three centuries 
ruled in the peninsula, made few alterations, except in introducing 
the more general use of articles and prepositions, whereby the de. 
clension of nouns according to the classic system was rendered 
unnecessary. It was during the Gothic era that the Spanish drama 
put forth its first feeble shoots, as there were dramatic representa- 
tions even as early as the seventh century ; but the Moorish do- 
minion, which lasted from the eighth to the twelfth century, though 
it enriched the primitive language with many Arabic words and 
phrases, and was altogether favourable to the development of art 
and science, did little or nothing for the drama - a few dull 
rambling dialogues being all that remains of this period which could 
even suggest the idea of a play. 

Whether it arises from peculiarity of taste, indolence, or the 
subjection and seclusion of the women, dramatic representations 
have never formed a favourite amusement amongst Mahomedan 
nations ; and the Moors were no exception to this rule. But after 
the battle of Teheran, in 1212, and the fall of Grenada, which was 
followed by the final expulsion of the Arabs finun Western Europe, 
the national love of theatrical representations revived. 

During the early ages the Cotirt was naturally the centre of 
civilisation and refinement, and this was especially the case in 
Spain, where, on the throne of Castile, or beneath its shadow, 
flourished a succession of poets and prose writers during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in Saint Ferdinand, Alphonzo 
the Wise, and others. Nearly contemporary with Petrarch and Dante 
hved Don Pedro de Sebagorza, who, when Infante, not, only wrote 
plays, but also acted in them, together with the nobles of the 
court. When he became king he still retained his love of the 
theatre; his son, Don Henrique, and his secretary, Don Pedro 
Gonzales de Mendoza, wrote several pieces, one of which is still 
extant, in the shape of a kind of melodrama, or medley of singing, 
dialogue, and instrumental music. Juan the Second, himself a 
poet, encouraged the histrionic art ; and his secretary, Don Alasco 
de Luna, wrote several plays. ^ 

In 1446, at the reception of the Queen of Navarre and her 
daughter, afterwards Infanta, the Marquis of Santellan entertained 
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them at Segiono with bull-fights and theatrical representations. 
Later in the same century lived Juan de la Encina and Fernando 
de Rojas, who wrote several plays which were popular in their day. 
In the biBginning of the sixteenth century Don Francisco de Vil- 
lalebos translated Plautius's " Amphitryon " for the stage, and 
Vasco Diaz Tanco wrote the first three Spanish tragedies the sub- 
jects of which were taken from sacred history. These tragedies, 
however, are no longer extant. 

Except the few representations at court on grand occasions, the 
drama in Spain had hitherto been divided between the sacred sub- 
jects represented in churches — which, on account of their profane 
tendency, were afterwards forbidden, — and the performances of 
strolling players, who travelled from place to place, and exercised 
their art in public squares and under porticos, without the adjuncts 
of scenery and decoration. 

A comic actor of Toledo, named Navarro, was the first who 
introduced some attempt at scenery, brought moveables on the 
stage, put puppets in motion, and even attempted some imitation 
of thunder and lightning. 

Even in Cervantes' youth, as he tells us himself, a manager's 
whole paraphernalia could be put into a sack, as it consisted of 
little more than four white shepherds' jackets, bordered with gilt or 
coloured leather, the same number of beards, sets of ringlets, and 
crooks. 

But before the time of Lope de Rueda, who is sometimes styled 
the father of the Spanish drama, the popular plays were little less 
barbarous than their surroundings. Juan de Cueva, Cevita, 
Veniis, and others, composed mixed pieces, the comic parts of which 
were made up of false and incongruous positions, and the tragic 
portions were mere tissues of horrible and revolting cruelties, with-^ 
out plot or arrangement ; ten, or even more murders were only con- 
sidered a proper allowance in one of these primitive melodramas. 
Even Cervantes is said to have apologised to the audience for 
having only three murders in the first act of his tragedy, promising 
them a full complement in those that followed. 

It was not till 1568 that the first approach was made to any-^ 
thing like a regularly established temple for the followers of 
Thespis. But at that period a compromise was eflfected between the* 
church and the drama,* and an open area, still without a roof or per-* 
i^aanent seats, was assigned by the priests for theatrical performances. 
In 1579 and 1583 the two courtyards in Cross and Princes- 
streets, in Madrid, were fitted up with a rude stage and benches, and 
^ poor awning, but still with nothing that deserved the name of 
scenery. And it is worthy of remark, that on the same sites the- 
two principal theatres of Madrid still stand. 
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Lope de Bueda, the son of a goldbeater, at once a playwright 
and an actor of some note, flourished between the years 1554 and 
1669, in which latter year he died, and was buried with honour in 
the great cathedral of Cordova. He is supposed to have been the 
manager of a small company, and acted in his own plays and 
•others, in Seville, Valencia, Cordova, and Sigovia. In the last 
place he is said to have played in the cathedral during the week of 
i its consecration. 

Rueda wrote four comedies, two pastorals, and ten pasos or 
£ntremedss^ being short comic dialogues introduced between the 
acts, and having seldom any reference to the play that was being 
performed. His comedies are ** Los Ingagnos,'* tiie story of which 
is somewhat similar to that oi "Twelfth Night." Virginia, the 
heroine^ escapes from a convent, and serves her lover under the 
disguise of a page ; he, fancying himself forgotten and ill-used by 
his former mistress, pays his devoirs to Clavila, who falls in love 
with his page. A twin brother of Virginia returns from sea and 
marries Clavila, and Virginia and her lover are of course married. 
The second play, entitled **Medora," is also well imagined and 
effective, llie interest rests on the resemblance between a girl 
brought up by gipsies and the heroine, who ia her twin sister. The 
most effective characters are Qurgullo, the uncle ; Gloriosus, who 
boasts of his coura|[e even when alone ; and an old gipsy woman, 
whom he intends to cheat and rob, but who turns the tables by 
cheating and robbing him. The story of '^ Eufemia'' is not unlike 
that of the slandered '' Imogen." *' Armelina," Rueda's last play, 
has a somewhat more complicated plot and bolder incidents than 
the others, dealing in magic and heathen mythology. The heroine, 
to escape the difficulties with which she is encompassed, throws 
herself into the sea, whence she is rescued by Neptune, who takes 
her to his mansion under the waves, and restores her at the right 
moment ; and the play ends with a wedding and a dance. In spite 
of absurdities and improbabilities^ the piece is clever, and the 
dialogue is easy and spirited. 

The pastorals differ little from the plays, except in having less 
complicated plots, being generally dialogues between two or three 
flfaepheids and a shepherdess, relieved by the comic part of a 
ii^gress, a bully, a fool, or Biscayan, which last characters Rueda 
himsdf is said to have acted with much skilL 

Two dialogues in verse, and a few songs, are all that haci come 
down to us of this author's poetry. 

Even in Rueda's time the only furniture of the theatre consisted 
of four benches placed in a square, with five or six planks resting oq 
them, and an old blanket hung across the stage, and occasionally 
drawn aside by cords, which sheltering blanket screened the only 
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tiring-room for the performerB. Behind this curtain were stationed 
two or three musicians or singers, who came forward when required, 
and sang ballads or played upon the guitar. 

Rueda's dramas bear some resemblance to early English 
comedy, and are divided into from six to ten scenes, in which some- 
times the place dianges, sometimes the persons, though ''scene" 
is a very inappropriate term to use where there was no attempt at 
scenery. - Much of the success of the piece depended on the humour 
and bufifoonery of the fools, who, like the chorus of the ancients, 
were always on the stage. Most pieces began with an explanatory 
prologue, and ended with a jest or apology to the audience. 

Rueda ends one of his plays by bidding his hearers go to dinner 
and return and see another play afterwards, which proves that the 
drama in bis day was not always a post-prandial amusement ; and 
it is not unlikely that in those unsophisticated times, like our 
modern Punchinello, the play began as soon as a sufficient audience 
was collected, who paid at the rate of a few farthings apiece for 
their entertainment. 

Lope de Rueda was noted £Dr his easy flow of language, much 
sprightlinesB and good humour, a strong sense of the ridiculous, and 
a happy imitation of the manners of every-day life, and is therefore 
justly reckoned, by Cervantes and Iiope de Vega, the founder of 
the Spanish national drama. 

His contemporary, Lupercio de Argensola, though his three 
tragedies were highly praised by Cervantes, enjoyed only a tem- 
porary success, and ifi now forgotten. Rueda's more successful 
competitors, both as writers and actors, were Alonso de la Vega, 
and Cisneros and Galvez, only their pieces were too local to outlive 
the age which brought them forth. Concerning the last two we 
have the authority of Lopez Pensiono — a learned man, and therefore 
less likely to be satisfied with a very rude performance — that they 
were no comtemptible actors; for he says, ** When Qalvez and 
Cisneros act, I run all risks to see them ; and while I am at the 
theatre, I feel neither the winter's cold nor the summer's heat.*' 
The sixteenth century was, as every one knows, rich in poets, 
philosophers, and dramatists. Tasso and Cervantes preceded but a 
very few years our own immortal Shakspeiure, and the scarcely less 
noted Lope de Vega. 

Cervantes, besides his far-famed novel, wrote a great deal for 
the stage, though not, it is presumed, very successMly, as few oi 
his plays were printed, and little is now known of them. 

Lope de Vega Carpio, the prince of Spanish playwrights, was 
l>oni at Madrid in 1662. Like our own Pope, he lisped in 
numbers, for, when quite a child, he used to bribe a schoolfellow 
^ith his own breakfast to write the verses he dictated. When 
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still very young he wrote a dramatic romance called " Dorothea,'* 
and soon afterwards another, which he entitled '' Arcadia." He 
married, was imprisoned for some supposed political offence, and 
afterwards exiled to Valencia, where he remained several years. 
His wife died soon after his return, and he became a soldier, and, 
with his faithful firiend Conde, embarked in the famous Armada, 
and, it is said, used his love. verses as wadding for his gun. 

After much suffering, Lope returned to Spain in 1590, married 
a second time, enjoyed some years of tranquillity, and, at the death 
of his second wife, entered the priesthood, which demanded in those 
days neither austerity of demeanour nor seclusion, as for the last 
twenty-eight years of his life Lope de Vega Garpio continued in 
favour and fashion as a poet and dramatist ; it is even said that be 
formed one of the holy brethren of the Inquisition, and once pre- 
sided over an auto-da-fe. Besides his innumerable plays, De Vega 
wrote a poem called ** Saint Isidorio, the Holy Ploughman of 
Madrid;" a mock heroic, called " The Battle of the Cats;" an 
eclogue in honour of a Portuguese lady ; and his last compositions 
were a ** Sonnet on the Golden Age," and ** Verses on the Death 
of a Friend." 

Lope de Vega died in 1655, at the age of seventy. three. His 
lying in state and funeral lasted nine days; and his body was 
followed to the grave by thousands, who could not restrain their 
grief, but gave way to loud sobs and lamentations as his coffin was 
lowered out of sight. 

De Vega Carpio wrote several sacred and allegorical dramas, 
such as "The Salvation of Man," "The Soul's Voyage," &c. In 
the latter the soul is represented by a person clothed in white ; the 
clown is Human Will ; a gallant youth, called Memory, urges the 
soul onwards to salvation ; while Satan, dressed as a captain of a 
ship, in a black suit fringed with flames, surrounded by Selfish- 
ness, Gluttony, and other vices, in the guise of sailors, offers to 
speed the soul on her voyage. She accepts his insidious offers, 
though Memory disapproves, and continues his warnings on the 
voyage ; until the good ship Penitence, with the Saviour on board 
as pilot, a cross for a mast, and saints for sailors, hails Satan's 
vessel, and finally takes the soul on board amid Sifeurde-jaie. 

Another sacred drama was called the *' Prodigal Son." In tb« 
allegory of ** The Marriage of the Soul and Divine Love," Lope de 
Vega himself is said to have played the part of a buffoon in the 
public square of Valencia. 

The gr6at scandals in the old dramas so shocked the consdences 
of many people that a great controversy arose; and in 1593 all 
secular plays were forbidden in Madrid, and the two theatres were 
shut up during two yea^rs^ 
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Besides sacred dramas, De Vega wrote four hundred autos 
6acramentale8^ a specieis of religious play performed in the streets 
during the season of the grand festivals of the churoh. These were 
preceded by long processions, headed by mummers, pretty children 
carrying garlands and singing hynms, men and women dancing to 
the sound of the castinets, priests carrying the host under a canopy, 
followed by the king and all his court on foot, bearing lighted 
tapers. Actors in cars closed the procession, which was popularly 
called the "/^te of cars." 

Lope de Yega says himself that he wrote one thousand and 
seventy plays ; but his friend and biographer raises the number to 
eighteen hundred in all, including the paaoe or interludes, and 
affirms that De Yega wrote three thousand pages, almost all in 
verse, and made twenty-one million ©f rhymes. One or two of his 
plays are said to have been composed in twenty-four hours. 

Lope de Yega's eulogium is thus given by a fellow-country- 
man: — "The chaos which Carpio had to bring into order, to re- 
construct thereon the national drama, was immense. The senten- 
tious eclogues of Jiian de Encina, the more polished and ingenious 
comedies of Torres Naharro, the farces of Lope de Rueda, Timoneda, 
and others, encrusted with chivalric adventures, the rude, misshapen 
dramas of Cueva, Argeniola, and Yitues, dealing in giants and 
enchantments, were all alike deficient in erudition and good taste. 
The enthusiasm, richness, and melancholy tendency of Arab, pro- 
vincial, and Italian poetry, the beautifully varied metrical combi. 
nations of the Petrarchians, introduced into Spain by Roseau and 
GarsUane, assimilated well with the graceful yet mournful tone of 
our national songs, the grave, epic style of our heroic and chivalric 
romances, and tiie luxuriant richness and brilliancy of Moorish 
literature. All this was in unison and atfinity with Castilian 
civilisation at the beginning of the seventeenth century. All, 
therefore, that was needed was a master mind capable of bringing 
into harmonious order this chaos of scattered materials, and shaping 
it into beauty ; so that it might not only serve to instruct and 
delight the mass of the people, but might form a national epic for 
present and future ages. 

" Such a master mind had Lope de Yega. LIko Pygmalion, 
he fashioned his drama, and breathed into it the inspiration of his 
genius ; then presented it to the nation, and said, * Here is your 
poem, which is immortal because it is true. The work, though 
It comes from my hands, is your own, founded on your own laws, 
customs, tastes, feelings, belief — in fact, your own substance. 
You were the marble, containing within you the image of beauty, 
a-nd I am only the sculptor that fashioned you. You were the 
diamond, and my hand cut you into brilliancy.' 
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** The whole %)aiLish nation joyfully and freely accepted the 
great poet's gift, and in gratitude encircled his brows with a lasting 
crown of glory, while Fame gave his name and works to other 
lands and to immortality.'* 

A less fiavourable but more discriminating critic has told us 
that the extraordinary variety in Lope de Vega's plays is aR 
remarkable as their number, and contributed to make him the 
monarch of the stage while he lived, and for all time the greatest 
master of the Spanish drama. His universal principle vras to 
make everything subservient to the interest of the story. His 
characters, even, were of minor importance ; so that the idea of a 
master passion directing the energy of a strong will, as in 
** Macbeth '* and ** Richard the Third,'* does not once occur in all 
his writings. Sometimes he paints a tioble, generous character; 
as in '* Sancho Ortiz ;*' but in most instances his men and womeii 
have little more originality than clown and pantaloon. The hero 
is always a compound of honour, love, and jealousy ; the heroine a 
feminine edition of the same qualities, with a leaven of folly. The 
heroine's brother, father, uncle, or guardian, as the case may be, is 
the personification of passion and jealousy, unredeemed by softer 
emotions, and is ubually of a bloodthirsty temperament. The 
dialogue is chiefly used to spin out the plot, and therefore often 
consists of long-winded speeches, as in the French dramatists ; and 
the author remorselessly sacrifices probabilities, possibilities, geo^ 
graphy, history, morality, and all the unities, to increase the interest 
of his story. Yega himself contended, that the aim of all drama- 
tists being to please the public, in so doing he had a right to 
strangle all rules of art. '' Keep," he said, ** the explanation of 
the story doubtful until the last scene ; for as soon as the audience 
know how it will end, they turn their fiaces to the door, their backs 
to the stage,*' 

The best element of Lope de Vega's success was the charm of 
his versification. He made use of all metres of which the Spanish 
language is susceptible with equal facility and success. 

The smooth and flowing harmony of hiB numbers, delightful 
even to the ear of a foreigner, must have been enchanting to his 
indolent but tasteful, passionate, and sensuous fellow-countrjrmen. 

Lope de Vega dramatised such a vast number of subjects, that 
it would be tedious to enumerate them. His heroic plajrs were 
taken in some cases from Boman and Grecian story, but more fro- 
quently from Spanish history, from the half-fabulous legends of 
Bernardo de Carpio, or the Cid, to his own times. Some of his 
subjects were entirely of a popular character; such as **MoBey 
makes the Man," and ** The Dog in the Manger," 
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EEMINISCENCES OF AN ELDERLY MEMBER OP THE 
FOUETH ESTATE. 



"a slip between the cup (mateimonial) akd the lip." 

A wedding affair in the summer of 1829 was marked by inier- 
ruptionR which attracted public attention in an extraordinary degree, 
and especially that of the gentry of the press. The newspapers of 
the period had not then reached a size which rendered them unread- 
able : the art of expansion had not been so successfully cultivated 
as to furnish a column and a half of miscellaneous matter to relate 
an incident which might be satisfactorily told in a dozen lines ; and 
consequently, a story which had a reasonable claim to half a column 
was eagerly perused, as it offered facts for reflection which proved, 
if a quotation may here be hazarded which has, perhaps^ already 
been seen more than once, " that truth may seem stranger than 
fiction." It certainly would have seriously tested the intrepidity 
of Miss Braddon, or the bravest of her sensational contemporaries, 
had they been called upon to present in their pages such a heroine, 
such a hero, and such a champion as Miss Charlotte Zouch, Thomas 
Woodin, Esq., and Lieutenant-Colonel William Blennerhasset 
Fainnan. 

At the date above-mentioned, a "stunning whisper" was 
repeated, which charmed all the gossips of the day. It conveyed 
the intelligence that a fair lady of high rank had been led to the 
altar, in St. George's Church, Hanover-square, and that the mar- 
riage ceremony having commenced, which was to unite her to a 
gentleman of great wealth, had been suddenly broken off by the 
intended bride. The fact bruited was not the less exciting from 
its being known the charmer had reached the ripe age of thirty- 
nine. 

On such an occasion, of course, editors left no stone unturned 
to get all the ** Exclusive Intelligence ** that love or money could 
procure. It was soon told that the lady acting so strangely 
was the daughter of a gentieman who had filled "a high 
official situation in Ireland." After his death, though provided 
with a respectable income, she had the misfortune to contract 
debts for which her creditors pursued her with such unsparing 
severity, tha,t, finding herself a prisoner in the Fleet Prison, she 
decided to extxicate heibtilf from her junfortunate situation by elo- 
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quently appealing to public benevolence. Her case was really dis- 
tressing, and she felt confident that, when it became known, relief 
would assuredly be afforded. One of her advertisements, which 
appeared in April (early in the month, as may be supposed), was 
in these words: — 

'* The quality of meroy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the plaoe beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

" The Good Samaritan ! —To those anxious to act the noble part of the 
Good Samaritan 1 To those anxious of befinending the sacred cause of the 
afflicted, the unprotected, and friendless, the following case of severe 
adversity is most respectfully, most earnestly addi-essed : — A contribution 
being opened for the distressed daughter of a most worthy man (the late 
Mr. Zouch, of the Irish Treasury) under circumstances, from lately coming 
out of prison insolvent, of the most friendless destitution, an appeal to the 
humane, benevolent, and sympathising hearts of Great Britain, is most 
respectfully and earnestly soHcited, adversity having, since the decease oi 
her parents, followed her steps so hard as to leave her on the wide world 
without a home, and without a friend save public benevolence. Everjr 
particular of this case can be honourably authenticated on favour of appli- 
cation per letter or otherwise ; and unquestionable references, if desired, 
afforded to families of respectability, who have known Miss Zouch and 
her family for years. Miss Zouch's explanatory letter addressed to tie 
pubHc will speedily be in circulation for the pubhc information and 
guidance ; the dangerous illness of a friend having hitherto prevented her 
attending to it. To further Miss Zouch's views, subscriptions are con- 
sented to be received by Madame and Mr. Garden, 118, Oxford-street, who, 
knowing the particulars of this ease, have kindly undertaken to answer any 
inquires on her behalf. Contributions of the benevolent also very gratefully 
receive 1 at the establishments as under mentioned, viz, : — At Mr. Power's, 
34, Strand, &c., &c." 

The amiable humility indicated by appealing for mercy where 
no oflfence had been imputed, and punishment was out of the ques- 
tion, had its effect. Sentimental readers were disposed to ex- 
claim — 

** If you have tears, prepare to shed them now." 

As, besides advertisements, circulars were issued, and sent to 
the nobility and gentry, the case was deemed one of more than 
common interest. A military gentleman — ^like herself, a prisoner 
(not of war) — was understood to assist in framing her touching 
calls upon iJle humane. The result was, considerable isums were 
obtained for her ; and she soon emerged from the Fleet Prison to 
establish herself in White's-alley, Chancery-lane. 

Here it was, so ran the story, the melancholy reverses the lady 
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had known attracted the notice of a Mr. Woodin, a wealthy East 
Indian merchant. With rare generosity, he hastened from the 
Regent's Park to afford her relief. Such debts as were standing 
against her he discharged, and all her immediate wants were hand- 
somely met by his humanity. Though Miss Zouch had no great 
pretensions to beauty, a fine figure and lady-like deportment so 
gained upon Mr. Woodin that he wished to make her his wife. 
He proposed, was accepted, and in due form the wedding-day was 
named. 

It should be mentioned that the gentleman was shortly to pro- 
ceed to India. The lady was to accompany him ; preparations 
were made for the voyage ; a costly outfit was provided, and for- 
warded to the East India Docks. Brass plates on the trunks told 
her quality : ** Mrs. Woodin, passenger." Every suitable prepara. 
tion was made to give eclat to the matrimonial ceremony, which 
was preceded by costly presents. The bridal dress of Miss Zouch 
cost a hundred and fifty guineas, and, moreover, it was added that 
Mr. Woodin settled on his intended £5000 before going to church ! 
All these grand doings were but the prelude to a new 
comedy of " She Would and She Would Not, or Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

"The day, the important day" arrived. The servants and 
horses' heads, decorated with white favours, halted in Kegent-street, 
where the intended bride now had apartments, for which eigbt 
guineas a- week were paid. To St. George's Church she was 
carried, accompanied by Mr. Woodin. In due form the service 
commenced, and the lady acted her part with appropriate resolu- 
tion up to a certain point, when an awkward pause occurred ; she 
failed to give the proper response. The clergyman repeated the 
words she was expected to utter ; friends in attendance did the 
same, but to no purpose. All was amazement and confusion ; and 
while this state of things continued, a sound was heard, which 
perhaps recalled to listeners the awful thrill known when listening 
to one of Monk Lewis's ghostly dramas, when they heard 

" The bell sounds one ; 
An awful Bummons to the bleeding nun." 

The church-clock struck twelve, and the minister vanished. 

These incidents — and, indeed, all the circumstances of the 
case — the jokers and editors of the period thought a fit subject for 
ridicule. I was thoughtless enough to laugh at them. Her gallant 
friend and secretary saw this with pain and indignation. He 
undertook to explain. A gentleman holding the high and important 
J^nk of a Colonial Lieutenant-Colonel, he felt, must of necessity 
command respectful attention. It was supposed the son of Mars 
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made her acquaintance in prison. Sympathy for the &ir captive 
moved him to appoint himself her knight-errant ; and, in oonse- * 
quence, on him devolved the task of proving that there was nothing 
at all ridiculous in the scene which gioundlings had presumed to 
sneer at. He gave the following details :— - 

" Miss Z. was next led to the altar hy Mr. W., followed hy her brides- 
maids, in correspondent vestures, when the eeremony commenced, which wai 
continued without any interruption till the hride elect was called on to answer 
the interrogatory part of the service, who, in a faltering voice, scarcely 
audible, made the usual response ' 1 will,' being then, from faintness, scarcelj 
able to articulate or to stand. Upon its coming to her turn to repeat, 
after the officiating minister — for there were two at the Communion-table 
— ' I, Charlotte, take thee'--«her strength failed with the utterance of the last 
word, and her feelings were so powerfully wrought upon as to occasion her 
to swoon. Had she not been, fortunately, caught and supported by those 
standing behind her, she would have fallen backwards, and might have sus- 
tained serious injury. 

''After a short lapse of time, at the suggestion of both ministers, Miss 
Z. was conducted to the vestry, where restoratives were administered with 
some effect. But she relapsed and rallied, by alternate fits, for nearly a 
couple of hours, and became so hysterical, and, at intervals, so incoherent, 
that, by those most competent to form an opinion, and best able to decide 
on its propriety, it was deemed more judicious and prudent to defer than to 
continue the ceremony. During the whole of this trying scene, the delicate 
and soothing attentions of Mr. W. to his intended were such as did honour 
to his own sensibility, and has exalted him m the estimation of every one 
who witnessed them. It was under these drcumstances that the lady was 
at length reconveyed to her carriage, and driven home, where she has ever 
since been confined to her bed, attended by a physician.'* 

Some people were of opinion such facts might be considered to 
speak for themselves. Not so thought Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Blennerhasset Fairman; and accordingly he told the thoughtless 
public : — 

" Were all the circumstances made fully known which led to the suspen- 
sion of the service, or rather to the emotion of mind which produced it, 
they would tell infinitely to the credit of Miss Z. An infimt brother mxd 
a little sister, whom, in the event of going to India, she was leaving to the 
uncertun protection and precarious support of those noble relations hj 
whom she herself had been deceived and neglected, preyed much on her 
shattered spirits. In superaddition to this, she had been flurried by the 
necessity there was for precipitating the celebration of her nuptials^ with 
other latent causes, which it is not requisite to go into the partioulan o( 
were sufficient to depress a system more vigorous than that of a delicate 
female worn down by fatigue and ill health, independently of the transition 
she was about to undergo." 
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But this tribute to sensibility was not fortunate. Not even 
be great name of Fairman^ and all tbe dignity of a colonial 
jieutenant-Colonel, C50uld stay tbe laugb wbich tbe Cburcb affair 
lad provoked. I could not refrain from saying tbat wbat tbe 
iieutenant-Colonel tbougbt would tell "infinitely to tbe lady's 
redit/* was pretty considerably like gross absurdity. 

This opinion was so generally expressed in the various publica- 
ions of the day tbat Miss Zouch felt ber knigbt-errant bad failed ; 
nd, therefore, it became necessary tbat she herself should take tbe 
leld. She opened with praise <rf Mr. Woodin's generosity, told of 
lis offer and affectionate importunity, and then proceeded : — 

'* I at length consented to tbe union, not, bowever, without having 
)revioufily repeated, and repeatedly mentioned, some family obstacles, 
n^hieb to my view always had forcibly arisen, and which I strongly men- 
tioned ; but going to so great a distance as the East was also against my 
feelings. Mr. Woodin's ardent attachment being of that nature to which 
every thing else gave way, he cherished the hope that my feelings would 
become similar. The responsibilities which I felt as eldest of a large 
family, to a very young and unprotected aster and brother, whom I had 
brought up from infancy, and vigilantly watched vdth a parent's eye, not 
knowing latterly what had even become of them, in consequence of a 
meroenary and improper perscm having wickedly concealed them out of 
ttj sights and iw'ho had imposed on the credulity of Lord and Lady L ■ e 
to entrust to him the means for their support ; and fearing those poor 
unprotected ^ildren might meet with a similar fate as mine, through envy 
and self-interest^ had been latterly most cruelly and undeservedly in the 
world. This impression, and as their nearest of kin, wrought so powers 
My upon my conscience and feelings, just at the moment as I was about 
^?ing my band for life to the best of men, that, overpowered by the 
reflection of deserting them, in going to foreign climes, and not even know- 
ing where they were, or how provided fw ; feeling, also, the sacredness and 
moral obligations <» which I was entering at the altar and for tife, and 
recollecting, at the same time, the responsibilities I owed my fiumly — such 
were too much for me, and added to the agitation and excitement of such 
a moment, and deeply feeling the urgent responsibilities of my situation, a 
faintness, like a flash of fire, came over my hearty when we had gone 
through half the ceremony, and ia a faint, I sunk overpowered at the foot 
of the altar. My friends and Mr. Woodin's relations (who were all present) 
gathered around me for an explanation, and Mr. Woodin's brother raised 
nie from the ground, and for some time supported me ; and afterwards I 
Was taken, more dead than alive, into the vestry, surrounded by friends, 
entreating me to return, as soon as sufficiently well, to the conclusion of 
the ceremony at the altar Conscience, duty, and nature, however, pre- 
dominated, and forcibly forbid me; and, although I had every most 
affectionate feeling toward Mr. Woodin, yet, in the desperate state of 
things, and finding my little foyourite brother and sister not present at my 
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wedding, I could not with conscience, under f|]l the circumstances, 1 found, 
proceed. We remained in the vestiy till twelve o'clock, Mr. Woodin 
having hold of one hand, gently entreating me to return to the altar ; his 
amiable brother retaining the other, and, in the most brotherly manner, 
pressing me also. The scene was p'eculiarly affecting, and, to me afflicting 
in the extreme, to be the cause, the innocent cause, of so much woe— so 
much satlness, that, instead of bridal rejoicings, the day was suddenly over- 
cast, and Mends retraced their steps sad and silent." 

Even this did not put an end to the satirical mirth excited. That 
an English lady should leave England for a time with a rich bus- 
band, even though she left behind a brother and sister well pro- 
vided for, was not considered so very serious an aflfair as to 
warrant the startling display of emotion which had been wit- 
nessed. The lady was not spoken of with all the respect her friends 
might think due to one who had sprung from White's-alley to 
apartments for which eight guineas per week were paid in Begent- 
street. 

This brought the valiant Lieutenant-Colonel on the stage again 
A new defence called forth fresh comments. The zealous advocate 
was most liberal of applause. He praised even the exhibition of 
the intended wedding-dress at Miss Zouch's window as " compli- 
mental'' to Mr. Woodin. That it should be hinted there was 
something like silly vanity in such a display, he deemAi outrageous 
in the extreme. He came down upon the press in tremendous 
wrath, for its ** unwarrantable recurrence to the obscurity of ter 
past habitations when she was moving within the native orb of her 
true element^ This sublime touch, he thought, must do the busi- 
ness. Who could fail to regard her native ori with deep reverence! 
Having schooled the newspapers generally he said of one : — 

" The print more especially with which the mischief originated, is in 
duty bound to make her the amplest reparation for the ulterior wrongs it 
wilfully inflicted on her. As no honourable mind can act under the 
influence of a threat, I addressed a letter to its Editor, on Saturday las^ 
soliciting that as a favour, which, pei^aps, I should have been more 
successful in demanding as a right." 

This was very severe. It was almost personal to me. In self- 
defence I ventured to say, that being well disposed towards Miss 
Zouch, I would willingly have saved her from the Lieutenant. 
Colonel's advocacy, but added :'— 

''When he talks of ^ demanding^ as a right,* our columns, we can 
hardly help exclaimuig — 

" ' God bless us, Captain Fairman, who are you ?* 

Had you not better do it yet ? And, wlien about it, you may as well 
demand our watches also, for you have quite as good a right to them. 
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Try the experiment, if you please ; but we prediot that, if you do, even 
though you come at the head of the * Fourth Ceylon Regiment,' you will 
get a very short, but not very conciliating answer." 

A terrible rejoinder from the gallant oiSScer resulted from this 
imprudent notice. It ran thus : — 

" I have been asaamnaUd by the edaughtermen of the press, and am 
now to be mangled by its rude anatomists on the shambles of its mai'ket- 
place. If this be not an arbitrary effort to stifle defence by intimidation — 
to perpetuate mendacity, by having recourse to despotic expedients for the 
basest objects — if it bo not to aim at the establishment of a most 
sanguinary principle, by the monstrous introduction of a tyrannic system 
for the utter extinction of truth — then I have still, indeed, to learn what 
is." 

Not all the graces of the Lieutenant-ColoneVs diction, nor even 
the chances pf his getting a day-rule to avenge the affront, could 
save him from a new onslaught. It was hinted that his discourse, 
turned into blank verse, might be put into the mouth of ** Bom- 
bastes Furioso," though it was graciously admitted that to 
** mangle" and "intimidate," after cusassinating him, would 
justify his adversary in saying with Zanga — 

** Vengeance, I fear I've followed thee too far." 

It was finally understood that Mr. Woodin, before sailing for 
India, made a handsome settlement on the lady he had sought for 
a wife. 

' The following stanzas were supplied by way of epilogue to the 
whole performance. A miserable creature, who had once been 
known among the favourites of a noble lord, was jocularly 
called Lady Barrymore. Through public-house broils, shei fre- 
quently appeared before a magistrate. It was her humour, when 
told she must find bail, to reply : " Where the -- — am I to get 
bail, unless I send to the Lord Mayor or the Bishop of London ?" 
This woman, as a compliment to Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman for 
the exertions he had hazarded in the case just described, was made 
to write to the editor, she being then in prison : — 

** I soon Bhall leave prison, and scores of smashed glasses 
May tell I have got back to freedom and gin ; 
But pray do not give a report of what passes — 
Tour sheet you can fill without patting me in. 
But if on my head this infliction must fall, 

If whipping, or hanging, must quit my offence ; 
At least spare me one evil, greater than all, 
JLet no gallant Colonel, take up my defence. 

Ladt Barrtmoke." 
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TO A LADY 

WHO BBCLINBD AN IKVITATIOH 

*' You wduld^not go with me," you said ; 

It would not do, it was not proper; 

Which put to my request a stopper. 
I went alone-— at home you stay'd. 

Yet, thinking afterwards upon it, 
I voted it an awful bare, 
That you, and I, and many more, 

Without a world to quiz and con it ; 

Could not a simple journey make, 

Could not a trifling Tlsit pay ; 

That we should be constrained to say. 
In 'whispered words, with hearts that quake — 

'' How would the babbling neighbours talk 1 
How would each gossip shake her head I 
Juat think of all the scandal bred. 

If you and I should — take a walk !" 

A strange, stiflf world, that every act 
Must thus be measured out and weighed ; 
That we should have to be afraid, 

Of how our neighbours take the fact. 

That men may not say, " This I do, 
Because I will, and it is right ;" 
But ask, in a perpetual fright, 

" How will the world the action view !" 

That we may not in word and thought. 
Be governed by an innate sense 
Of right and wrong, and so dispense 

With all the puny trammels brought. 

By a dose keeping to the way 
Which custom marks. That we may not 
Leave it behind, unheeding what 

The babbling neighbours think or say. 

F. J. F. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS," «A BOHEMIAN'S 

BUDGET," &c. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Tina's story continued. 

*' Is there much more to tell V* asked Bennett. 

**Yes; about as much more." 

** Very well, then; if we have got to the halfway-house wo 
may as well stop for refreshment.*' 

'' A good idea !" said Col ton. '* Let us all replenish, while the 
young lady of literary tastes takes breath." 

This being done, Tina resumed, in obedience to Bennett's, 
** Now, push on ! and see if you can't pile up the agony." 



(I 



^A month after these events, a carriage containing two 
occupants wound slowly up the steep ascent to the castle. The 
first person to descend was a handsome mnn of about twenty-five 
years of age, who helped the lady in the carriage with him care- 
fully into the house. No person seeing the two together could ML 
to see in what relation Lhey stood to each other. Mother and son 
they evidently were, and the noble lineaments of the parent were 
mirrored in those of the child. They were both received with the 
heartiest expressions of welcome by Mr. and Mrs. Doran, 

" *We are so glad to see you, my dear Mrs. Moyle !' said the 
latter ; * my husband thought you would scarcely care to. visit our 
lonely house in old Ireland, after the glories of Italy, which you 
have so lately enjoyed ; but I felt sure you would come for old 
friendship's sake.' 

***Pray, let Mr. Doran know that I love the wild scenery of 
Ireland better than any country I have visited, with the exception 
of my own sweet county of Devon ; and that if nothing else would 
bring me here, the remembrance of happy days spent at the castle, 
in the society of my dear husband, would of itself prove sufficient.' 

" Mrs. Moyle, the wife of Mr. Moyle, of Pat's story, had ever 
since her husband's death been travelling on the Continent. The 
toy whose life Pat had saved years ago had never visited the - 
scene of his danger since his mother had been a widow ; but the 
remembrance of the brave Irishman's service rendered to him had 
always remained in his heart, and it gratified him extremely to be 
able to come again into the neighbourhood. 

S—L . s 
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" The day after his arrival at the castle, young Moyle started 
down the well-known path to the cottage, and found O'Neal sitting 
as usual outside the door watching the sea. 

** Good morning, my dear old Mend !** said he, but Pat, whose 
eyes had begun to fidl him of late, did not recognise in the hand, 
some, bearded stranger, with a skin darkened by warmer suns than 
hang over the green island, the slender lad from whom he had 
parted at Twisbofin six years before. 

" Mr. Moyle repeated his salutation, saying, * Is it possible yon 
Can have forgotten the poor little wretch you fished out of the sea 
80 long ago V 

" * Indeed ! then, your honour, I did not know you at first; 
Vat WW you take off your hat, and show that noble brow and fine 
curly hair, I known ye well. I thought your father handsome, but, 
hf ^ powers, ye beat him intirely,' 

'' ^ Ah, Pat ! I see you have kissed the blarney-stone, like the 
jest of your countrymen. But where is little Nora ? Has she altered 
much since I saw her — but of course she has ? Is she married V - 

" * Not yet, but the day is fixed for her wedding ; and I think 
when that day comes, I shall be ready to go home to my own poor 
Nora.' 

'^fust at this moment Nora came out of the cottage. Not 
knowing any stranger was with her father, she came bounding 
towaids him, but stopped abruptly as she met the gaze of a pair d 
deep grey eyes, fixed in admiration of her lovely face. 

" * Come, child, have you too forgotten this gentleman V 

•* * I have not forgotten you, Mr. Moyle,' said Nora ; * but your 
presence startled me a little, it was so tmexpected.' 

*** Well, my little firiend, you are almost as much altered as I 
am myself, and I only wish I. could think the improvement in me 
was as manifest as it is in you/ 

" Marcus Moyle stayed an hour with the CNeal's, chatting 
pleasantly with the old man, but ever and anon casting glances at 
Nora as she sat on a low stool in the Uttle porch. Truth to say, the 
girl herself, although a betrothed bride, seemed not indifferent ta 
the notice bestowed upon her by the handsome Englishman ; and 
often when the grey eyes wandered towards the girl, the blue eyes 
would be hastily cast down as they were caught stealing quiet looks 
at the stranger. 

'' Many days passed, and the pleasant intimacy between O'Neal 
and Mr. Moyle subsisted in unbroken course. Each day found the 
young men at the hill cottage, for an hour's talk with his old 
firiend. As the day drew near for the wedding of Nora and Con, 
the fair bride elect seemed to lose her former bright, light-hearted 
manner. When Con came, as he always did in the evening of each 
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dajy she seemed to shrink from him, and on one or two occasions 
managed to avoid seeing him aloz^, always remaining in the room 
with heat £ither, and pleading head-ache or some other feminine 
reason &X not accozs^anying him across the little garden to the 
gate, as she had always done hitixerto. Con, a proud man in his 
way, noticed, and brooded over aU. this. Three nights before the 
day which was to make her all his own, he asked her to walk with 
him on the cliff. Wrapping round her the picturesque scarlet 
doak worn by the IriBh peasant girls, she consulted, and walked 
slowly by Iwr lover's side to the top of a great hill. Contrary to her 
custom of late, she talked gaily to Con as the two ascei^ied the 
steep path leading to a favourite haunt c^ all lovers of fine scenery 
who visited that interesting nei^bourhood. Far beneath th^n 
steetched the great Atlantic ; a natural rocky seat which had always 
l)eeii called * lover's nook,' was the spot to which Con led his fair 
companion. For some minutes the two talked of ordinary topics, 
ihe girl talking excitedly and rapidly, and Con listening with 
flushed face to her earnest talk. After a mcmient's pause in the 
eonyeisation. Con spoke of the subject which had troubled him of 
late. 

'' ' Nora, darlint, is it yourself th^t repents the choice ye made V 
for the blessed Mary's sake, let no one come between you. 
and me!' 

" ' Why, Con, what has bewitched yel Dcwi't ye think that I 
knew my own mind when I promised ye^to be your wife V 

" * Pray God ye did, darlin' ! ^for though every hair of yoin: 
glossy head is dear to Con, yet Heaven help ye in the day when ye 
prove false to me 1 I could not bear it, my own !' said the young 
inan, earnestly, as he saw Nora's eye flash, and her lip curl. I 
have loved so long and faithfully that I could not bear to see the 
treasure I have longed for snatched firom me at the mcanent when I 
thought it near within my grasp !' 

" * Well, and why need you think of such things. Con, dear ? 
Did I not dioose you of my own free-will, and should I be likely to 
break my father's heart by rending the ties he has wished to be so 
secure V Here the girl's deep-blue eyes filled with tears, and the 
answer of her lover was the only one that could be expected in such 
ft case. He kissed the tears away, and prayed to be pardoned for 
the great oflfence he had committed of suspecting his love of 
coolness. 

*' Time sped swiftly on towards the day which was to make Con 
the happiest of men, and still the strange depression did not leave 
Nora. Her future husband, watchful of her every movement, 
Bpdce to Pat on the subject ; but he treated it more lightly than 
the anxious bridegroom elect. 
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'' ' Sure it's only her natural sorrow at leaving tbe home of liei 
childhood ; and the ixx>r old father who Loves her so, makes the 

• darlint look down like. Only wait till ye have her in your own 
< little cot, and ye'U soon see her like her old self, Con, dear.' 

" But Con still harped upon the theme, and tried by the most 
tender kindness to draw. Nora out of her strange melancholy. 
Young Moyle's daily visits to the house were still continued, and 
the day before the wedding-day Mrs. Moyle herself accompanied 
her son. She brought with her many useful presents for the 
bride, and, like a true woman es she was, wished her every happi. 
' ness in her new life. 

** * Remember, my dear,' she said, in her way, kind but stately, 

• and never forgetful of the difference in rank and age between ber 
and the shrinking "girl before her — * Eemember, you will have 
many trials, for which, as a young girl, you will be ill-prepared; 
but bear them bravely, and, above all things, bear and forbear, 
always believing the clouds serve their wise purpose, as well as the 
sunshine. Con loves you very dearly, and will smooth your path 
as much as possible ; but the husband, the bread-winner, has 
much to harass him, of which the wife, sitting at home, knows 
nothing : and there will be times when he will, perhaps, not seem 
quite kind, and then comes in your duty. Believe in your hus- 
band's love implicitly, and you are safe.' 

" Thus, with kind and thoughtful words, did the English lady 
try to strengthen the young girl entering on a new life. Nora 
listened with quiet attention while Mrs. Moyle spoke, and when 
she had finished, shs said, in an eager tone — 

'**Mrs. Moyle, will you kiss me? To-moixow I shall be 
Con's.' 

**Here she broke off abruptly, and Mrs. Moyle, drawing her 
tenderly to her, said — 

'* * Kiss you, my love ? of course I will, and blefss you as your 
own mother would have done ! God keep you !' 

" Here they were joined by young Moyle, who had been talking 
to O'Neal. 

* Come, mother, the dew is beginning to fall, and I shall not 
let you risk taking cold from the night air.' 

" * Good night, Nora ! good night, my little friend I Keep up 
your spirits till to-morrow.' 

" Saying this she has walked away up the rocky path to the 
castle. 

" Con, who had been wandering within sight of O'Neal's the 
whole day, met the mother and son going up the hill together, the 
lady looking into her son's handsome face with pardonable jffide, 
as he guided her footsteps with the tenderest care. . 
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" * Good night, Con!' said Mr. Moyle, in passing; * to-morrow 
tlae * Pearl of Twisbofin ' will be Mrs. Kennedy. Don't I envy 
you r 

" ' Gkiod night, Mr. Moyle I and the holy mother bless you for 
your kindness to my Nora.' 

*' Mr. Moyle and his mother reached the castle just as the first 
bell rang for dressing, and as Mr. Moyle passed upstairs to his room 
young Doran joined him. The two dressing-rooms of the young 
xnen opened out of each other, and as the friends dressed they 
taked. 

" * My friend Nora is to be married to-morrow, and she does 
not seem enchanted with the idea,* began Mr. Moyle. 

*' * Ah ! by the bye, I heard something about her the other 
day from my man, who is an inveterate gossip ; but I forgot all 
about it again until you spoke.' 

• * * They say the fair Nora has been seen talking to that Londcm 
man who took Lord Carra*s shooting-box for this season— a fine- 
looking man he is, too ; but no one knows who he is. He came in 
great state from London, brought several carriages, and a whole 
heap of servants, including a negro valet, who the poor Lish about 
here say is his familiar spirit. Eeport even goes so as to say that 
the ' Pearl ' has been many times on the cliff with him at a late 
Lour in the evening.* 

** ' Does Con know of this V asked Markis.' 
•* * He has once been told of it ; but Edwards — that is, my man 
— says he treated the person who told him with contempt, and said 
it was envy caused them all to turn against his darling.' 

** * Well, Heaven help this Englishman if Con should ever be 
convinced of Nora's treadhery.' 

** Just at this moment the great bell sounded, and the two 
friends walked down stairs together to the dining-room. All 
through the dinner time young Moyle sat silent and distrait, think- 
ing of poor Con taking a wife in full confidence in her truth, and 
being all the while so bitterly deceived. Visions of woe in the 
future, awaiting the people in whom he had taken so friendly an 
interest, floated through his brain. After the ladies had retired 
from the table, instead of staying chatting with his host, as usual, 
Mr. Moyle, pleading a slight headache, left the dining-room and 
strolled out into the lovely grounds of the castle. A splendid moon 
hung high up in the heavens, myriads of stars shone out, and the 
broad bosom of the sea lay calm as an inland lake before him. 

" Attracted by the beauty of the night, and still absorbed in 
the thought of Nora's unfaithfulness, our friend walked on slowly 
till he reached the ' lover's nook.' Here he sat down, and gazed 
fir over the sea. Far below him, nestling among the rocks, lay 
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the little town, now bashed in sleep ; and within sight of where^ 
vat, and almost within a stone's throw, was O'Neal's cottage. 

" As Mr. Moyle lingered, lured by the sweet influQQoe of ftfi 
«il«it night, he suddenly heard voices coming up the path by wKA 
he had himself ascended the rock. Fearing the persons aj^oaching 
might have some evil intention towards him, for no one ever 
mounted the rock at so late an hour of the night, he looked hasti^ 
round for some place in which to conceal himself fix>m the neif- 
comers. He had just time to slip behind a piece of rock whiA 
jutted out from the rest, before there came in sight a man and» 
woman. Walking up to the seat before mentioned, the two sat 
down, and long before she spoke Mr. Moyle recognised Nora. Her 
companion, speaking in impassioned tones, was evidently urging 
her to some step, and the girl hesitated to comply with his wishtt. 
" ' Nora, I cannot spare you to that low fellow you are talknij 
of marrying to-morrow. I am rich, beyond any wealth you caa 
picture, and will take you away to countries fairer than this Irelafil 
of yours. Only say the word. My yacht is anchored in the bay, 
and ready to start at an hour's notice for the Mediterranean.' 

" All the answer the girl gave to his earnest appeal was a groan 
of anguish. 

** * The holy mother knows how I love ye, but my troth u 
plighted to Con, and my father's heart will break if his daughtef 
keep nof her pledge. ' 

*' Again the Englishman urged his suit, and after long and 
passionate pleading, got the girl's consent to his proposal. 

" * I must go to the lodge for half-an-hour befcwe I go on Iho 
yadit ; shall I see you safely tmda: the captain's care now, before 
I leave you V 

" * No, dading ! I will stay here until you return. I have 
been too long used to the mountains to be fidghtened at beii^ 
alone; besides, all our townspeople are in bed long dnce, andit 
may be the last time I shall see Twisbofin !' 

" * Wrap yourself in this, then,' said her companion, giving ber 
a thick cloak he had been wearing, * and keep out of sight of the 
houses until I come back ; in an hour's time we shall be on 11^ 
sea.' 

"Saying this he went rapidly away, and Mr. Moyle, as 1& 
receding footsteps sounded fainter and fainter, began to collect bis 
thou^ts, and think of what he had better do in such a case. Bty 
for Con, and angear at the treachery of Nora, struggled in his 
Inreast, and without thinking of consequences, he cao^ out firato 
behind the rock, and confronted the girl, who was dtiing huddled 
up in a. comar ci the rude seat. 

^* One Icmg rimek came {rom her Hps, and she sank insensiUeto 
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the ground. Lifting her tenderly in his arms, he caxried her near 
the edge of the cliff, where the breeze fanned her cheek; and restored 
her soon to consciousness. As she opened her deep blue eyes and 
saw who her companion was, she tried to rise, but sank back again. 
As he soothed her with kind words she became more composed, and 
in a few minutes was able to walk to the seat near her, when Mr. 
Moyle told her he knew all, and laid before her in a few rapid words 
the inevitable consequence if she yielded to the tempter. As he 
spoke footsteps were heard approaching rapidly up the rocks, and 
young Moyle turned to confront the would-be destroyer of the girrg 
fame, when, to the astonishment of both, Con stood before them. 

* * * So this is the gentleman the * Pearl of T wisbofin' chooses for 
her paramour. You die, sir, this night,* and before a word could be 
uttraed by either Moyle or Nora, he drew a pistol from his breast 
and aimed at the young man. Ere, however, he could pull the 
^gg^^» Nora had rushed in between them, and received the shot in 
her breast. Sinking down, she cried with her last breath — 

** * Can you forgive me 1 1 deceived you ; but Mr. Moyle was not 
my partner in crime. Father, forgive——' So here the blood 
rushed £rom her parted lips, and she died« 

'^ Years after this Con ended his life a hopeless maniac. From 
the moment Nora sank on the hill his reason fled. Mr. Moyle was 
long in forgetting the scene, and is now a prosperous and respected 
country gentleman in Devonshire." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COLTON MOBALISJBS. 

I AM glad you have finished," said Bennett. ** Now, let us play 
cards — loo ; five of us, you know." 

** I shall take the money if I win," said Bennett, shuffling the 
cards. 

" You are as sure to do that as you are to win," Tina remarked 
coolly. " You might as well have what little money I have now, 
if it were not for the fun of losing it. Playing at cards with yoa 
means winning in earnest." 

I played very carefully, much to the worthy editor's disgust, 
but he was the only winner. Cynthia, after about an hour's play, 
threw down her hand, and yawning terribly, declared she would 
play no more. 

" Very well," said Colton ; ** let's have some more brandy and 
'Water, and smoke our cigars in peace ; jhix should bring peace, you 
faiewr' 
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'^ Better "pack off!" said Cynthia, passmg the decanter. 

Sennetty who had protested against disGontlnumg the play, 
grumblingly pocketed his coins, and mixed for hixnself and Coltoo, • 
saying it was of no use leaving anything in the decanter foi the 
waiters to steal in the mamii^, emptied the remainder, about 
half a pint— into a goblet for his own inhibibition. 

" Capital liquor this, and the place . that supplies it should be 
called the Slap-bangham. Look here now, ma petite Tina I don't 
lelGive us, even if you leave the Wycherly. Go in for the music- 
hall business, as the Sensational Sisters, or something of that sort, 
and have your portraits taken in tights and very high-heeled boots, 
with some poet by your sides, ct la Smnburne and Menken. You 
w^ould make far more money at the halls than at the theatres, and 
you could ride in your brougham from place to place, like the Great 
Bounce or the Jolly Idiot, or the Inimitable Slanger, or Miss 
Nastie Capers, or Miss Fatt Fortie, or any other of the naughty, 
notorious artistes. Frank and I will write the songs for yon, 
making them as little beastly and brutish as the music-hall pro- 
prietors, or the portion of the noble British public who patronise 
them, will allow, although they will, par necessitCy have to be 
either foolish or filthy, or both. Ehl what do you say? The 
self-advertised goddesses of the music-halls sing a new song with a 
capital chorus. I heard it the other night : — 

" As I walk down Ludgate-hill, 
As I walk down Ludgate-hill, 

Oh-o— oh 1 
The fellows in the street. 
They all stare at my feet, 
As I walk down Ludgate-hilL 

Or how would you like to try the trapeze business ? The public 
WiOuld throw you bouquets, and gape to see you break your pretty 
necks ; then it would be neck or nothing witii you. Or there is a 
third course, as Gladstone says. How would you like to leave 
your line of genteel comedy, and join the corps dramatique at the 
Sandbox, and take part in rhyming burlesques, when you could 
wear sky-blue silk doublets, pink legs, and straw-coloured satin 
boots ; do a break-down or two, and lisp some punni/ lines eveij 
night without change, and get no salary worth mentioning, only a 
per-centage on all the priyate boxes you make your swell admirers 
buyr 

.. *' Well, I daresay a very jolly income can be made that way," 
said Cynthia. " I shouldn't mind it." 
** No more should I,*' muttered Beimett. 
** Oh, glorious profession ! in which more money is to be inad« 
by possessing pretty legs thaa the greatest dram»bic taleat!'* 
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resumed Colton, placing his Brobdinag^n boots on the mantel-piece • 
among liie other ornaments ; "ctelightful trade, whwe ambiguoua 
baatity, in lofbiest-heeled boots, can obtain as much by elevating 
h^ legs above her head, as many an expensively-educated doctor 
ca«i get by his in a month. Oh ! skin-deep age of superficiality,, 
when writers of sensational novds, whose ev^y page contains some- , 
thing about ' passionate kisses,' ' ambient curls,' ' swimming eyes,' 
'voluptuous forms,' *kissable tresses,* * full-flavoured darlings,* 
'spiritual love,' * slang,' and 'smashed heroes and heroines' 
generally, who, after dying more deaths than a cat ought to do 
with nine lives — I'd give *em the cat-o'-nine-tails — ^invariably 
recover to marry their first loves — get more tin, having once startled 
Hie penny-paper-reading public, than writers who have been to 
Oxford, and whose esducation has cost their fiiends thousands." 

"What a fool you must be," said Bennett, " to say that any 
books are improbable ! or what is meant by that silly slang word 
'sensational !' nothing is improbable, sensational, or impossible. 
The facts disclosed by our newspapers during the past few weeks — 
the trial of the British Lyon versus Home (the happy medium), the 
disappearance of Speke, who is only rather more insane than 
others; the attempted murder by two lads; the Todmorden 
tragedy ; the Clerkenwell explosion, and the Baron de Vidil case of 
some years ago, are infinitely more sensational than people would 
dare to put in novels." 

" Bravo, Bennett ! it is not often I hear you talk sense." 

"Most conceited of mortals!" Bennett retaliated, "whose 
iiame, given you by your godfathers and godmothers, was Williafii 
Ernest Colton, and who, at the end of sensuous poems, beaming 
with brown eyes and classical allusions, principally partaking of 
Catullus, ignores the William, and subscribes himself Ernest 
Colton, only for fear of being called Billy Colton by the members 
of Bohemian clubs, — although you were never earnest about any- 
thing in yomr life except dodging a creditor, — ^who knows how hard 
you drink, to drown the recollection of having spent your wife's 
children's reversions in a disreputable manner." 

"Sir," said Colton, renxoving his supporters fi:om either side of 
the mantel-piece, and rising from his chair, " you presume." 

"Well, perhaps I do," the other rejoined. " I presume to tell 
the truth, which is always unpalatable* There, you were chaffing 
5»e just now— how do you like it yourseK ?" 

.Colton resumed his seat with a serious, look, and Tina interposed 
^th " I don't like your fast talk about music-halls, and I'm not 
gomg, or Cynthia either ; and I don't want to sing horrid songs — 
when I do I will write my own ; and if you'll promise not to laugh, 
I'U show you some of my poems. There, Cynthia and I have b^ea 
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' doing poetaryf as jrnipro&iMly call it, have written one for every 
cumfh in the year, and we consider them lorely-— *now thenP 

Colton's serious look turned into one half-contemptuons. 

'A woman write poetry! pooh! a fi^nale has'nt got 
QDongh ; and as for poems of the month, they Ve been done tines 
out of mind. I've supplied lots of maga25ines with them mysdf- 
that dodge has exploded, but here give us hold/* 

Tinskj who had evidently only spoken on purpose to change the 
conversation, laughingly produced her album, and read :— 

"JANUARY. 
" Oh 1 kindly month of social cheer. 
You boast no Arcadian howers ; 
Bat bring ns with our fresh-boni year, 

Bright festiTe boards and jovial houza. 
When whirling winds and sheets of snow, 
Tempestuous, rose the streets below, 
Through casement dose in splendonr ribmes 
The light 'mid glaM aadflpMrhling wiiMS." 

*' Bosh !" muttered Oolton, 

" On turf no more the dsdsies spring, 

'Neath merry maiden's lightsome tread ; 
No pretty songsters blithely sing, 

The summer swallow home has fled ; 
But doors within the mazy danoe. 
Sweet music's strains and lovers glance ; 

Beguile the hours for bright-eyed bells. 

Light hearted lads and heavy swells. 

Month of jolly friendly dinners, 

And dread time of our Christmas bills ; 
Whidi oome to teaae ta careless iinneos, 

And teach us that 'tis pace that kills. 
More silent are moss paven nookp^ 
We read about in poetfli* books ; 

Than duldreaCfiteds we loving greet. 

With patter of their tiny feet." 

** Look here, young woman," returned Colton, putting his back 
to the &e, and looking as if he had taken an emetic ; " look here, 
no clmff, the poems are bosh, and I was afraid you were about to say 
something about * Early flowers feding away,' and rave about * plaji 
* decay', * fay' and ' gay', and * may', just like a fellow who ^^ 
under the name of Q." 

** Well it is time to go now," said Colton, lighting anoito 
cigar. ** Come on, you fellows ; you never know when to skedaddle. 
Ladies, I shall expect you to breakfast in Jermyn-street this ino^' 
ing at one o'clock — oysters and bottled stout, champagne aft^' 
wards. You'll come." 

** Yes," said Cynthia— " of course. Oti dear, good-bye every- 
body." 
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'^ Stay a bit» tlxmgk By-fhe-bjre, lend me yotor ivatch until 
Satazday, Tina?'* 

"Bother!" 

"You'll get no oysters and stout with us to-morrow. Miss 
Billingsgate, if you don't. I swear it by uncle, unless Mx. Bennett 
here gets a fiver out of Sir Guy." 

"Here, take it to him!" she said, handing a small blue 
enamelled one to him. 

*' Bennett, where is your hat V 

" Come on !" the other said. " Let's go." 

We made our adieux and departed, before which, however, 
Bennett slipped into Cynthia's hand a twisted spill, which he had 
previously written on, imobserved as he thought by me. Colton 
flung the^night porter a two-duUing piece as we passed him ; and 
when we parted in Jermyn-street he was about, as I judged, to 
include me in the break£a.st invitation, but was interrupted by 
Bennett, who muttered a few words in an imdertone, upon which he 
merely remarked, " I suppose we shall be seeing you before long," 
shook hands, and after a gruff good morning from his companion, 
who was opening the door with a latch-key, I passed on. Not 
Gating about going to bed, I finished the hours up to eight o'clock 
consistently in Billingsgate market. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TRYING TO EXTORT MONET BY FALSE PRETENCES. 

^' Haling !" said Colton bursting into my sitting-room, a few 
mornings afterwards : **I told you I should look you up. Come and 
diop at the ' Cheese/ " 

" All right!" I said putting on my hat : " how are the sisters P* 

"Oh, jolly! Tm sorry the're going away soon. Tina's as 
jolly a girl as ever wore high-heeled boots and tassels, and sensible 
too ; but Cynthia's got about brass enough for a barmaid. Bar- 
maids are like actresses. They both live on the admiration of the 
Bciale public, and on presents and plunder. 

" Bennett seems struck with her, though. They ought to be 
married V 

" I say, Frank," my companion said suddenly, about two hours 
ffiierwardB, giving me a comical look across one of the boxes 
in the dark, old-fashioned and strangely-sought-after room of the 
"Cheshire Cheese " in Fleet-street. ** I say, what have you been 
^J^S about my friend— I mean, my chum, Vipont Bennett V* 

"Ehl" 

*' I ask, what you haye been saying against my estimable fr— * 
chum, Bennett?" 
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" I stared at him, thinking i3ie bottle of old port; had on to 
occasion sent his head astray, although I knew his general powei^ 
of inhibition to be tremendous. 

" ' Saying r asked Colton, laying a note on the table. "You 
were going to receive a lawyer's letter, but I persuaded him to write 
you this first." I opened the letter and read. 

" October 2nd. 

" Sir, — Having been given to understand that you have done me the 
honour of making me the subject of yom* remarks, I intend to place tie 
matter immediately in the hands of my solicitor. It has come to my know- 
ledge that you have gratuitonsly stigmatised me as being the greatest — -: 
in London, and this has been reported to me by the person to whom ypq 
said it, whose evidence I have taken down upon oath. Now, as my positio?i 
as a public journalist is likely to be affected by such groundless calumides^ 
I have fully determined upon the above course of action. Fortunately for 
myself, and unfortunately for you, I have every proof required by law. 

Yours, i&c, 

v"ViP0NT Bennett. 

"Frank Timon, Esq." 

** Don't understand it," said I. ** He must have mistaken me 
for somebody else.*' 

" Not at all. There's no mistake about thaV* 

" Well, then, perhaps he's a lunatic." 

* ' Not exactly. What shall I teU him V ' 

" Tell him to go to the to his satanic majesly. He's an 

ugly beggar," I said, untruly, remembering his savage looks at me 
an evening or two before. 

* ' Don't think it would be of any use— he wouldn't go ; and if te 
did, he'd come back again." 

"I'll write him a note." So I sent the following by Colton, 
who said there was a mystery somewhere, and left me to iaf 
reflections^ which were those of unmitigated disgust. 

*' October 2iid. 

** Sir,— I do not understand your letter, aud believe some lunate 
escaped jfrom Colney Hatch has been maligning me. Serve me a writ \ti 
all means, but take care who pays for it. You know my address, 

** Your obedient servant, 

" Frank Timon. 
" Vipont Bennett, Esq." 

When Colton had departed, I reminded me of the Ooib- 
missionaire ; and as I was not satisfied with his mode of proceediBgi 
I wrote to the "office of the Corps of Commissionaires," in ^ 
Strand, asking the authorities there to give me his address, as d0 
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had several articles of mine in his possession ; and despatching a 
street boy with it, requested an answer by bearer. Within the 
hour I received this :— 

'' Barracks of the Corps of Commissionaires^ Strand, October 2. 

** Sm, — In reply to your letter of yesterday, I beg to inform you that 
the man you speak of does not belong to the Corps of Commissionaires, he 
having resigned some two years ; since which time he has assumed the 
uniform of the corps in order to impose upon the public, and to bring dis- 
grace on [the corpsy which he has [effectually done, (judging from the 
number of complaints we have received against him). He (Jobson) 
was employed by the Belgian Reception Committee in July last, aji,d 
swindled them out of several pounds, and I think you would be only per- 
forming your duty to the public, and also to the Corps of Commissionaires, 
if you prosecuted him. Should you decide on so doing, I shall be most 
happy to assist you in every way I can, 

" I beg to add that all the members of the corps are supphed with a 
ticket-book, stating the tariff of the corps ; which I beg to request you will 
please demand at any time in future when you may require the services of 
a Commissionaire. I herewith enclose a ticket for your information. 

" I cannot give you his address, j 

•• I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant. 



**F. TmoN, Esq." 

So my Commissionaire was a swindler, after all ; and I ought to 
have suspected it. But how came it that he was in Colton's con- 
fidence ? I thought I would find out, if possible ; and having paid 
the bill out of my last sovereign, I walked moodily through the 
Bar and Holywell-street — anything but a holy well of literature. 
Stopping to look at the wood engravings in the last number of the 
** Penny Blood-thimder," as displayed in the oflSce- window in the 
Strand, I thought I would go in and ask whether the editor 
felt inclined to accept a tale I had written when just recovering 
from a more than usually lengthened attack of indigestion and 
nightmare. So I went in and addressed a dilapidated-looking in- 
dividual, consisting principally of arms and legs, who had descended 
a tall stool as I entered, — whether it had the conventional three 
legs or not I forgot to notice. I preferred my question, and re- 
ceived a smile of pity from the unfinished individual, built by con- 
tract, who, I have no doubt, contracted with the ofiice for the 
stereotyped smile with which he greeted me ; for if anything was 
calculated to make a poor devil of an author feel small, and sell his 
production for a trifle, it was that horrid smile. I've seen and felt 
it smce, and ought to know it. I ought to mention [that he had 
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a laige, white, round face, and a cold in his head, and objected to 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

" Eeally/' he began, " you would be surprised at the enormous 
quantity of copy we receive of a gratuitous nature. Many ladieg 
and gentlemen who are desirous of seeing themselves in print, par- 
ticularly in our long-established and important periodical, volun- 
teer their contributions in such numbers that we have to reject 
many. We leave out bushels, sir— bushels ?" 

"Well," I replied, turning on my heel, "it'sd — d rubbish 
you put in ; I should rather like to see what stuff it is you leave 
out !*' I stepped out, and said, " Colton again, by Jove !'* for he 
was just passing. 

" * The world is so small, you see,' as Dickens says, * we can't 
help tumbling over each other,' I've left your note for Bennett at 
the office. I say, you havn't seen that Commissionaire fellow of 
mine on your way, have you ? I sent him, this morning, for some 
writing paper, giving him a sovereign to pay for it, and he has not 
Gome back." 

" What, Jobson 1" 

** Aye ; he's generally so quick on his errands." 

" He's got some things of mine, and has had them some tune ; 
and I've just received this letter from the office. You see he is not 
a Commissionaire, but an impostor." 

"That's nothing; I don't care about that. He may be the 
veriest scamp in existence for me ; but I won't be robbed by him." 

" He's a good one to wait upon me, and no doubt he'll turn up 
before the day is over." 

" Then, you don't mind his robbing mel" I exclaimed. 

**Not a bit, my dear fellow ; its your own fault if you don't 
keep him in bounds." 

" If that is your morality you had better inscribe it in one of 
your leading articles. '* 

" If I were to write my real sentiments in the paper for which 
I do write, the proprietor would tear his hair. Talk about England 
being an advanced nation — ^bah! we are behindhand. Vive b 
bagatelle / If you see Jobson, tell him I want him." 

After a little inquiry I got to learn from the policeman on the 
beat, that Jobson lived in some yard in the neighbourhood of 
Drury-lane ; so I tried to find the place, and was successful at last. 
The locality was thickly-populated with cats and costermongers, was 
squalid and smelt like cholera. Shrill cries occasionally came from 
the yards and back-slums near, and the only feature of civilisation 
was the lit-up "public," with its customary gorgeous display of 
coloured bottles. London bars are much like druggist shops, out- 
side and in — ^the bottles contain poisons. 
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I fouxkd the particular spot at last, axMi asked a young lady who 
tood at the yard end without a bonnet, which was the particular 
lOuse. 

" Ho ! yes, he's at home " she said ; " don't yer 'ere 'im a 
owling?'^ 

I heard some awful imprecations and sounds of vituperation, if 
hat was what she meant, and made as rapidly for the house where 
;he noise came from, as the unpaved and slippery yaord would 
iCt me. 

CHAPTER X. 

VERY SHORT, BEING THB FIRST OF SEVERAL SLIOHTIiT SSN8A* 
TIONJLL CHAPTERS. 

Mr. Sai«a calls people who don't like sensationalism '^ dolts and 
dullards," and talks much irrelevant nonsense in attempting to 
prove them so, and accuses them of yelping and howling. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps he will decidedly ohject to this 
chapter, which is not only slightly sensational, but true. We know 
that truth is stranger than fiction, but sensational writings put such 
a lot of sensational drcumstanoes together, as to make their fictkm 
impossible, and after all the probable is to be preferred to the 
slightly }>ossible. The Newgate Calendar is true enough, but its 
details did not occur all at one time, and sensation novelists, who 
put all its terrors into one tale, make a mistake, and want their 
readers to swallow a peck of dirt aU at once, which is not nice on 
their parts. 

Standing without I thought I heard voices in altercation, in 
which Jobson's was apparent, but upon knocking, the sounds 



'* A grand example of our future masters," I thought, knocking 
at the door. 

" Come on, blood-sucker," said Jobson's melodious voice ; and 
lifting the latch, I saw him, by the light of a fatty dip, alone in the 
middle of a wretched brick-floored kitchen, after, as I ihought, 
hastily concealing something in his hat — ^pick up a poker. He stared 
Wd when he saw me, and chuckling said, " Why, I thought you 
was the rfent-coUector," and put the poker down. 

** And do you, as a rule, pay the rent with your poker?" 

" No, sir — oh ! no sir ; besides I've got the money to-day." 

"So Mr. Coltonsays." 

••Mr.Colton, sir?" 

"He wants the paper he sent you for, and the change out of 
his sovereign ; and I want my shirts, and my coat, and my respect- 
able patent-leather bag, and Mrs. Thievum's wants her umbreUa ;" 
for I thought I had better come to the point at once. _ 
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" Why, sir," said Jobson with a staxt ; ** I know nothing about 
Mrs. ThieVum or her blessed umbrella." 

" No ; the J)arman at Raggetts' said you did not.*' 

** Wot's the barman to me V he returned, sulkily. 

**Look, you know, Jobson," I said, "you are not what you 
represent yourself to be, and you're liable to be punished for 
obtaining goods under false pretences — ^but I want to make no fuss; 
give me my property, and so long as you don't come near me 
again, I'll say nothing about ; if not, I shall call a policeman within 
five minutes." 

** Don't you be hard, sir," he whined, in a pleading tone, quite 
^iifferent from his usual way of speaking ; ** my old. woman got on 
the loose and pawned your tilings, sir, and she won't tell me where 
they are. You know, sir, I warned you of it at the time ;" and 
the vagabond's eyes twinkled for an instant with something like 
humour. 

"Pawned? then you're a common thief, and I shouldn't 
wonder if you were a deserter." 

** A de " he gasped, under his breath, and he grew as pale 

as his gin-painted face would let him. 

I had unwittingly hit the mark, but did myself no good by my 
success. We looked at each other for an instant, and then he sud- 
denly locked the door. Pleasant this ; the October day was cold 
^at six o'clock, and so was I. What was he going to do ? not mal- 
treat me, surely. I wished I had not come. 

"I can't aflford to let you go," he growled. '*I ain't a 
.deserter ; and you shall have your things back to-morrow, you 
shall indeed, sir ; my old woman is such a trouble to me, sh:," he 
went on, suddenly resuming his whining tone; "she's always 
drinking, sir ; and she has brought misfortune to me, sir ; I have 
often wished I was dead, sir." 

* * It would be a blessing if you were," said a voice that made us 
both start. " He's a great liar, sir !" said a woman, dei^cendiag the 
bottom stair of the ricketty set which communicated with the upper 
chamber. ** He is a liar and a drunkard, and all my care and 
slavery is no good at all." 

A decently but poorly-dressed woman of about fifty years of 
age, as near as I could judge by the imperfect light, came nearer 
the table. 

" I suppose you are Mrs. Jobson ?" I said. 

** I am that unfortunate woman, sir ; that lying coward has 
twice sold up my home ; look at this poor place ! he has pawned 
everything for drink ; and when he brought your things, sir— I 
suppose they^re yours, for I listened to you talking — he would have 
pawned them too if I had not pretended to do it instead, and taken 
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them to a lady's house, who I wash and char for, and begged leaye 
to wash them there ; and I gave him all the few shillmgs I'd saved 
to make him think I'd taken them where he told me to ; and I 
should have found your address, sir. I asked him for it.'* 

Jobson hung his head and bit his ragged moustache, as he 
sullenly leaned against the wall. 

"God help me, sir! Pve had nothing but trouble with that 
man. Man I he hasn't a spark of manliness, sir ! but until I 
heard him accuse me of drunkeness, I would have worked for him 
still," and her broken voice became almost eloquent; — "he has 
abused me, beaten me, killed our only child, threw her across the 
Toom when he was drunk, sir ; her spine was hurt, and she never 
got over it ; she suflfered, and at last-^at last she died." 

" Stow that !" yelled Jobson, ** or " 

"Oh, I'm not afraid," said his wife, '* 'tis you who are the 
coward, that dare not think of the poor child you killed. He was 
better at first, sir — at least, he did not abuse me so often ; but he 
drank harder, sir, than ever, and then he got dismissed from the 
corps of Commissionaires." 

*'Cuss ye !" said Jobson. '* Who's that!" 

A loud knock was heard at the door, and upon its being trem- 
blingly opened by the woman, in walked the Misses Palmipede, 
dressed for their stage parts, and escorted by Mr. Vipont Bennett. ^ 
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6TEEET BONGS AND THEIR SINGERS 

There .is. a story told of Thomas Campbell, the poet, posang 
one evening through the streets of London with a friend, and being 
^ttraoted by a crowd eagerly listening to a street singer. Pausii]^ 
rfor a little, " I think I know that song," said Campbell. *' Of 
xonrse you dp,*' said his friend ; ** it is your own * Exile of Erin.* " 
" Ah !** rejoined the author of " The Pleasures of Hope,'* '* I have 
not heard it these twenty years ; this is popularity indeed." 

Mentioning this story one afternoon in Grosvenor-street, as an 
illustration of the nature of real popularity, to the late amiable, 
gifted, and accomplished Lady Donegal, she told me that Bellini 
and Jlossini had onoe a Mendly dispute regarding the degrees of 
popularity attained by their music. " My songs are sung in the 
streets of Paris and London," said Bellini. " Ah,*' retorted Ros- 
sini, " but .mine grind ! " meaning that they were played an the 
barrel organs, " which," added the narratoi;, "you must admit is 
a severe test for any melody. 

Musing to-day, after the lapse of nine years, over these anec- 
dotes and the conversation which followed, I found my thoughts 
insensibly clustering together facts and foncies regarding street 
songs and their singers, and I caught myself asking the question, 
whether after all the tendency of a recent Act of Parliament is a 
wise one, and whether we are right in limiting and contracting the 
already limited cheap pleasures of our people by restrictive Acts, 
like that of Mr. Bass, against street music. Are we right in 
depriving the street musicians of the means of earning an honest 
liveihood ! Is it not better to bear half a dozen headaches yourself 
than give a heartache to a whole family wanting bread ? The sacri- 
fice of a studious hour is a hard matter, but methinks it is better 
for the student to sacrifice his study than to do aught by which an 
honest man be turned into a thief. I am not all sure that all the 
wit and wisdom of Mr. Punchy the great antagonist of street music, 
could remedy this last evil. 

Now I dislike barrel organs as much as Mr. Bass or Mr. Bab- 
bage, but I have an affectionate interest in other kinds of street 
music, and I have many good men and true on my side of the 
question ; and perhaps their testimony, now quoted, may prevent 
any further injudicious experiments. 

That elegant scholar, Vincent Bourne, in his poem entitled 
** Cantatrices," which commences, — 

.'' Qua septem vicos conterminat una colunma 
ConuBtunt nymphso serenum ez aquine vense^" 
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-vrhicli mil be found at page 187 of Pickering's edition of Bourne's 
IK>em, published in 1840, gives, in very charming truth and in 
graceful Latin, a very beautiful picture of btreet singing in the 
Seven-dials, and the influences exerted on the crowd. The gentle- 
liearied '^ Elia," — Charles Lamb, wrote a translation of this (he 
"pras a great admirer of Vinny Bourne's), which will be found at 
page 337 of Lamb's Works, Moxon, 1849. I quote a fragment 
of it:— 

•< Their station scarce is taken 
Whin youths and zaaids flock round. His stall forsaken. 
Forth comes a son of Crispin, leathem-capti 
Prepared to bay a ballad, if one apt 
To move his fancy comes. Crispin's sons 
Have, from uncounted time, with ale and buns 
Cheriah'd the gjit of tonff, which sorrow qudls ; 
And working single in their low-roof d cells, 
Oft cheat the tedium of a winter's night 
With anthem's warbled in the Muse's epighb. 
Who now hath oaught tiie alarm ? The servant-ma&l 
Hath heard a buzs at distanoe ; and, afraid 
To miss a note, with elbows red comes oat. 
Leaving his forge to cool, Pyraemon atout 
Thrusts in his unwash'd visage. Se stands by 
Who- the hard trade of porterage does p^ 
With stoopixig shoulders." 

There was the well-known companion picture, by William 
Wontoworth, to this admirable description of a crowd round a street 
singer. Who does not know Wordsworth's ** Power of Musical 
I wonder no honourable member quoted in the House during recent 
debates:-^ 

"What an eager assembly, what an empire is this I 
The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss ; 
The mourner is cheeoAl, and the anxious have rest, 
And the guilt-burden'd soul is no longer ^preaa'd. 

That errand^MHind 'prsotioe was paaaing in haste ; 
What matter ? he's caught, and his time runs to waste ; 
That newsman is stopp'd, though he stops on the fret ; 
And the half-breathless lamptighter lies in the net. 

The porter sits down on the weight which he bore ; 
The lass with the barrow wheels hither her store, — 
If athief conkl be htte, ha might pilfer with ease ; 
She sees the musioiao, 'tis all that she i 



Uoiw ooadies and ehariots roar en likea stream! 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream.; 
They are deaf to your murmurs, they care not for you. 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue." 

I wish I could have extracted the whole of this plea for street 
, music. It would have been a most effectual speech against the 
bill. 
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Street songs are in themselves of a peculiar nature. They are 
very Bedouins of civilisation, Arabs of music. They may first 
appear in an opera, and then at once be heard at a street comer ; 
or they may slide down from drawing-room to concert-hall, and then 
on to the streets. Or, again, they may be written specially for the 
streets, as are all the little ditties and ballads, which are sold at so 
much a yard, and which relate the exploits of Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard in England, or of Frency the robber in Ireland. Those 
desirous of reading an amusing prose account of the latter hero can 
do so in Mr. Thackeray's ** Irish Sketch Book." Or street songs 
may be national or party songs, as they often are in Ireland, where, 
before the Emancipation Act, the dominant faction, which never 
had much poetry i^i its composition, galled the sensitive and un- 
happy people by such songs as ** Boyne Water '' and ** Protestant 
Boys;'* and where the people, who are at heart poetical, sang rebel 
songs in return, of much greater merit in a literary point of view, 
and where "The Croppy Boy" and such ballads kept alive the 
spirit of enmity. The street song writers of Ireland commence 
"with no less a name than that sweet, childlike, loving Oliver Gold- 
smith. Turn to page 18 of Mr Forster's charming biography :— 
" He would write street ballads to save himself from actual 
starving ; sell them at the Reindeer Repository in Mountrath Court 
for five shillings apiece, and steal out of college to hear them sung. 
Happy night! to him worth all ihe dreary days." Hidden by 
some dusky wall, or creeping within darkling shadows of the ill- 
lighted streets, this poor neglected sizar watched, waited, lingered, 
listened there, for the only effort of his life which had not wholly 
failed. Few and dull, perhaps, the beggar's audience at first, but 
more thronging, eager, and delighted as he shouted forth his newly 
gotten ware. Cracked enough, I doubt not, were those ballad 
singing tones ; very harsh, extremely discordant, and passing feom 
loud to low without meaning or melody ; but not the less did the 
sweetest music this earth affords fall with them on the ear of 
Goldsmith. Gentle faces, pleased old men stopping by the way, 
young lads venturing a purchase with their last remaining farthing, 
-*»why, here was a world in little, with its fame, at the sizar's feet! 
** The greater world will be listening one day, perhaps," he mut- 
tered, as he turned with a lighter heart to his dxdl home. 

Is not Mr. Forster's word-picture a fitting companion to those by 
Bourne, Lamb, and Wordsworth t 

But Goldsmith was not the only illustrious Irishman who 

wrote street songs. Tom Moore was equally popular. Curran 

wrote some, and CuUanan, Davis, Denis, F. MacCarthy, Ferguson, 

and others since. A very spirited "rebellious" song, "Who 

'fears to speak of ninety-eigbtl" is the production of a mosteioi- 
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nent Fellow of Trinity College ; and ladies also wrote street songs 
for the streets of Dublin in 1846-48. Street ballads can be found 
on the recent Belfast riots. 

Sometimes street songs are of foreign origin. Some eight years 
ago, in the streets of Glasgow, one heard very excellent Italian 
and Grerman part-songs. The singers sent round a card the day 
previously to the inhabitants, intimating their intention of singing 
at' that particular terrace or square next day. They were of a 
superior class. 

Sometimes the songs of the street are " nigger," or Ethiopian, 
ind a company of " blacks" got up for the nonce perform. I saw 
some at Charing Cross last week, not genuine ** sables," however, 
but they seemed doing a good trade. 

Sometimes weavers and labourers out of work are street 
musicians for a little, and very doleful ditties they sing : vide Mr. 
Mayhew's ** London Poor." I have also noticed sailors, one-legged 
or one-armed ; some discharged soldiers ; some Prussian and Swiss 
girls, in the ranks of our street musicians. It is a common fact— 
I quote from the census — ^^that there are six hundred blind musicians 
in this country. 

Sometimes broken-down tradesmen and their wives are the 
warblers of the street songs. 

Let the gentle moralist and tender novelist describe for us one 
of the street singers of these street songs in London. I quote from 
one of the earliest of the little sketches which first made the name 
of Charles Dickens a household word amongst us : — 

" That wretched woman with the infant in her arms, round whose 
meagre form the remnant of her own scanty shawl is carefully wrapped, 
has" been attempting to sing some popular ballad, in the hope of wringing 
a few pence from the passers-by. A brutal laugh at her weak voice is. all 
that she has gained. The tears fall thick and fast down her own pale 
face ; the child is cold and hungry, and its low, half-stifled wailing adds to 
the misery of its wretched mother, as she moans aloud, and sinks despair- 
ingly down on a cold damp door-step. 

" Singing ! Hqw few of those who pass such a miserable creature -aa 
this think of the anguish of heart, the sinking of soul and spirit, which the 
very effort of singing produces I Bitter mockery ! Disease, negliWJt, and 
starvation faintly articulating the words of the joyous ditty that has 
enlivened your hearts of feasting and meiTiment, God knows how often. 
It is no subject for jeering. The weak, tremulous voice tells a fearful tale 
of want and famishing ; and the feeble singer of this roaring song may turn 
away, only to die of cold and hunger.'* 

Let this picture dwell in your minds and touch your hearts, 
my readers, when you are tempted to feel unkindly or to act harshly 
to the poor singers of the streets. 
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There are other great names which occur to me as street song 
-writers. The pen of Lord Macaulay was employed in early you& 
in writing for the " Etonian'' some songs of the Civil War, whick 
the curious will find republished by Mr. Charles Knight in his 
*' Peimy Magazine," 1846. Lord Macaulay 's Essay, prefixed to the 
''Lays of Ancient Rome," which in themselves are imitations oE 
the street songs of ancient Rome, will be found to repay perusal 
Mr. Praed was another song- writer, so was Mr. Canning. Did Mr. 
Gladstone ever achieve the feat? 

Puffing or advertising street or wandering songs are of great 
antiquity. The vendors of goods in ancient Greece or Rome com- 
mended in this manner their wares to the passers-by. A very 
exquisite flower-girl's song, sung by the lovely and helpless blind 
girl, Nydia, will be found in Bulwer's classic novel, "The Last 
Days of Pompeii;" and no doubt such solicitations had their due 
effect in emptying the purse of the noble Romans. Shakspeare 
gives us a grand specimen of his pedlar's song, *'That Meny 
Knave," Autolycus sings in the ** Winter's Tale :" — 

" Lawn, as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus, black as ere waa crow ; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces, and for noses t 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber ; 
Perfume for a lady's chamber 1 
Qolden quoi& and stomaobeniy 
For my lads to give their dears." 

Act IK, scene 4. 

And we know that his refrain, — 

•♦Come buy of me, come ; come buy, come buy ! 
Buy, lads I or else your lasses cry. Come buy !" 

has the desired effect of making Clown and his sweetheart, Mopsa . 
spend their hard- won earnings. Autolycus, we are told, sang 
*' several tunes faster than you'll tell money ; he utters them as if 
he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears ^ow to his tunes. He 
hath songs for man or woman of all sizes." 

Shakspeare gives us another fragment of the pedlar's song at 
ihe conclusion of the scene : — 

** Will you buy auy tape, 

Or lace for your eape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 

Any silk, any thread. 

Any toys for your head, 
Of the new'st and fin'st, fin'st wear-a ? 

Come to the pedlar, 

Money's a medler, 
That doth utter all men's ware>a." 
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Those carious in noting identity of thought, and willing to 
oompare closely sketches by two great masters, may read wiA 
pleasure, as a oompanion picture to Shakspeare's Autolycus, the 
portrait of the pedlar, Bryce Snailsfoot, in Walter Scotfs brilliant 
sea-novel, " The Pirate," vol. il, chap. 18. Incur day, advertise- 
ment songs are not uncommon. Though I have not yet heard that 
the celebrated firm of Moses and Co. -^—though they keep a poet, a 
successor to him who sung Warren's blacking and it& virtues to 
such good purpose — have yet ventured on the bold step of keeping a 
musician to set the verses to music, or a corps of ballad-singers to 
chant them, in Orford and Regent-streets, but I have heard a song 
in praise of lead pencils at a Gloucestershire mop-fair, and also one 
setting forth the virtues of some kind of confectionery. I rather 
think Charles Dibdin's song in the opera of *'The Milkmaid," 
" Blue-eyed Patty," was a clever puff for pattens. In some of the 
cheap books published in the North will be found specimens of 
several other songs of this class. Strange to say, I never heard any 
in the east of Scotland during a four yeaars residence. Yerse has 
not been turned to business purposes there. 

Drinking songs are rarely stieet songs* They are kept for the 
tap-room, the bar^parlour, and the minor concert^hall. I have 
heard Gloucestershire labourers troll, however, a song in praise of 
"ale"— not Bishop Hill's, however. "Begone, Dull Care," I 
have heard very dismally sung, not many months ago, on the road 
near Hounslow by some wandering minstrels, so that it has kept 
its popularity since the days of William IIL The same v^anderihg 
party also sang " The Fine Old English Gentleman," " The Bay 
of Biscay," " Rule Britannia," and two or three part-songs. They 
were evidently concert singers of a humble order, out of an en- 
gagement, down on their luck, and endeavouring to earn a scanty 
travelling subsistence by singing on the road. Pitmen in North- 
umberland and Durham sing some queer drinking songs, but not 
in public. 

Love songs are the great stock in trade of the street singers. 
Mrs. Norton, and her accomplished sister, Lady Dufferin (now 
Countess of Gifford), have the well- won honour of having con- 
tributed to street music tvra or three of the most popular songs of 
the last quarter of a century. Mrs. Norton^s "Love not" was 
sung for years everywhere in the streets, and was even played on 
tile barrel organs; while Lady Dufferin's "Irish Emigrant'* I 
have heard in the streets of London, Dublin, Belfast, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, New York, Toronto, and Quebec, and within a monffi 
or two found it enthralling a numerous aiidience in a crowded 
street irf Newcastle-on-Tyne. "Katie's letter" and '* Sweet 
Dublin Bay " have also attained to the run of the streets. 
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Some years ago " Jeannette and Jeannot ** was a most popular 
street song. It is quite nnheard of now. I am not old eim^ta 
remember the great street popularity of "Cherry Kpe," but I 
have a vivid recollection of ** Jun Grow/' ** Yankee Doodle," &c*> 
as street songs. Lately, as far as I can judge, the most popular 
street songs were "The Dark Girl dressed in Blue," "Pretty 
Polly PerHns," and a few others of that class. 

"The Sea" and "A Wet Sheet and a Mowii^ Sail" ym 
very popular ht a while; and Allan Ounningham may rankm* 
street popularity with John Gray, whose ** Black-Eyed Susan '^ is - 
still a favourite, as well as some of the soi^ from the inimitable 
"Beggars' C^pera." By-the-bye, ** Black-Eyed Susan" is ai 
mirably translated into Latin by Vincent Bourne. 

To the list of the popular street song writers of England I mxa^- 
add three or four very dissimilar names. David Qamck contribnttt' 
to existing street songs (I heatd it in Westminster last winter) 
" Hearts of Oak. " Andrew Cherry gives us " The Bay of Biaoxj" 
Dibdin adds ^*Tom Bowling" — a great favourite in Portsmouth' 
and in Liverpool. These are the most popular street sea-scrngs. 

Of soldiers' songs I have much to say ; but it opens up rather 
a different subject — ** Songs of Uie Barrack and Canteen." I ii»y ' 
mention that Henry Fielding wrote **The Roast Beef of OW' 
England ;" and that Wolfe's song, " Why, Soldiew, why 1" whkh ' 
he sang the night before he took Quebec, is still popular. Mr. 
Charles Mackay has been a prolific song-writer, and at least tfaiea 
of his effusions have fought tibeir way to the hard- won honours d 
street music, while many are sheltered in the coneert-hallB. !Qie ' 
Poet Lamreate, Tennyson, has only one street laurel cm his brovi 
V* Riflemen, Form," was sung in most of the pcqpular concerts aome^ 
years ago, was chanted at rifle gatherings, and sung in the streets. 
Tennyson's other songs have scarcely got b^ond Mgh^ass oonoerts 
and the drawing-room. Lord Byron's songs are rarely heaidm 
either concert-halls or the streets ; but Tom Moore^s " The Laat. 
Rose of Summer " charms the idler in Regent Street and the waiu 
derer in Westminster aiKl St. Giles's equally with the opera^goer, 
who listens to it warbled sweetly in Hie opera of " Martha. " "Oft 
in the Stilly Night " is ever fresh and ever new. I heard k in a 
small town in Canada by the shonas of Otttaxi<v B^d I heard it last 
week in the crowded suburb of Ejiightsbridge. " The Harp that 
once through Tara's Halls," and " Love thee, dearest. Love thee," 
are equally popular. Bums, too, has caught the popular taste, 
though he is not so much sung in the streets as at oonvitfll 
meetings -, and there are other Scotch writers who can lay daim ^ 
a small street popularity. Jacobite songs would make a v^UiKi^ 
- Glancing over the list I have given, one cannot iail to be stmdt 
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w^ the diversity of style and value of the street songs. Sometimes 
it is its good poetry which attracts, sometimes it is an easily learnt 
melody ; sometimes only nonsense verses, and a popular air which 
seizes on the ears and on the imagination of the populace. It is. 
worthy of r^nark that few of our street songs are ever political 
ones. It is^ a boast of mine, that our most jpolitical popular song 
in England is only " God save the Queen ;*' to which must now be 
added " God bless tibie Prince of Wales," which, for Mr. Brinley 
Richards' comfort, is already a street song. "Rule, Britannia," 
is.also a street song. 

In France, however, it is or was different. Many of the street 
songs have received a baptism of blood in the three revolutions- 
Of these may be mentioned the " Marseillaise " '* Mourir pour la 
Patrift*'* and " Partant pour la Syrie." Beranger's songs are often 
pdifoal. I do not know where " The Cock and the Eagle " can 
DoW be found, but it was very popular in 1852, when it was 
ciitmlated in manuscript. Street songs of the time of the League 
are still extant in France. Indeed, it is natural that the native 
home of the " gay science *' should perpetuate and transmit a race 
of minstrels, successors of the Troubadours. It would too greatly 
exiend the limits of this paper wore I to enter on the older songs of 
Fiance and the Troubadours in the soft, sweet Provengal tongue. 
Tlwse desirous of reading regaiding the Arcadia of France, " Pro- 
vence,*' .may spend a pleasant hour with Sir "Walter Scott, in his 
deeeription of King R^i^'s Court in " Anne of Gierstein," vol. ii., 
^^^^Bg the notes likewise ; and aleo with Mr. Theodore Martin, in , 
"Ehg Rene's Daughter," in which exquisite little play Mis& 
Hfilen Faucit appeared to much advantage some years ago. 
Besides, there are mwj ponderous tomes on the joyous science ^ 
^hich will repay perasal — ^but only to the antiquarian. 

Often French street songs are but snatches or refrains of a 
popular aaaelody . Some phrase catches the ear, and from its wisdom 
01 its folly leaps int6 popularity. Such popularity, being of mush. , 
loom gtowtii, is g^erally of mushroom duration, 
t Corsican street and populw: .music deserves a word in passing. 
^^^ is a pc^ular /^cradle song," with a re^n ihaA is 
pretty:— 

" l^Tumi^ ninniy xliiDZ namift ; ' 
Ninzu, Hijom, xnxmi oola ; 
' ' All^ezza de la n^mma ; 

Addonnisntat!, O fig huola !" 

^"cradle song" of Corsica sixould be compared with Alfred 

"''^^"V^on's song, published for the second time in " Enoch Arden.*' 

.Jhere is a peculiar style of music in Corsica. It is a kind of 

^l<^.e(J vopfTo, The fir^t voice sin^ solo, then the second. 
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then tiiirdy and the whole in recitative. These vocero$ or v0ema& 
axe tales of the dead and gone. They somewhat resemhle, in 
picturesque imagery and intense mourofulness, the ^^ KeeM^'* 
which are sung at Irish wakes in the south and west of Ireland. 
Ginbega, of Ajaccio, and Salvatore Yiale, are the popular Corsican 
poets. 

The instrument used is called a ^^ cetera y^' something. like a 
**cithem.'* The slarings are struck with a rounded bit of horn. 
There are practised singers hired for the voceros. There are five 
or six excellent and well- translated specimens of this dirge in 
** Wanderings in Corsica," by Gregorovius, translated by Muir, 
vol. ii., page 48. This volume is published by Constable. 

So much for the island music of Corsica. Of another island, 
Iceland, Madame Ida Pflfeifer says (p. 99) : — 

^' I heard a voice in the farmhouse singing an Icelandic song ; at a dis- 
tance it resembled the hmnming of bees ; on a nearer approach it sounded 
monotonous, drawling, and melancholy." 

The ancient poetry of the North, tiiie ^' Edda," and other works, 
fuimsh Icelanders wi^ their popular songs. Saemund and Snoni 
are to Iceland what Tasso and Dante are to Italy.. I refer the 
reader to the essay on Icelandic Song, by M. Bergmann, the 
^^ Lexicon Mythologicum," and to Lord Dufiforin's "Letters from 
High Latitudes." 

The gondoliers of Venice also literally and truly come under 
the designation of street musicians. True, tiieir streets are not 
bard pavements, but long lines of glistening water ; but the canals 
of the City of the Sea are just as much streets as are the Strand or 
Begent-street ; the carriages, it is true, are replaced by gondola?, 
little floating hearses, long and gloomy-looking black spectres, 
floating swiftly up and down, quickly impelled by the dreamy 
gondoliers, from whose lips flows the song. Silent Venice it may 
be in one respect, but there is the voice of music heard ; for where 
can the voice of love sound sweeter and deeper, if not from the 
^' Gerusalemme Liberata]" Perhaps there is an echo of an 
Italia liberata in the song of the gondolier ; perhaps the heart's 
blood of a nation quivers sometimes through the harmonies of the 
national melodies in the City of the Sea. She may sing indeed of 
love, but she dreams of freedom. The shortness of life may be the 
theme of the song of her gondolier, but the eternity of liberty still 
dwells in their burning but melancholy hearts. Austrians may 
have made laws for these Italians, but the Venetians make their 
songs for themselves; and old Fletcher of Saltoun has told us 
which can touch the national heart most-^the laws of the statute- 
book or the songs of the minstroL At last the day has come, 
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aad that swiMj, when the City of Hie Sea, sad queen of waters, 
has once more become free. 

*' la Yenice, TaaBo's echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone — ^but beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade, but nature does not die. 
Nor yet torgek how Yenice once was dear, 
The pleasant place ol all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy !" 

" CAUde EaroU;* stanza 4, canto £▼' 

But though Lord Byron here asserts the gondolier to be song- 
less, he elsewhere qualifies the somewhat rash assertion by admittii^ 
that, though Tasso is not often heard, there is yet much music on 
the Yenetian canals ; and a writer of a later date, Hans Christian 
Anderson, in his very poetical novel, " The Improvisatore," fi:e- 
quently alludes to the custom, which I have heard practised myself, 
of the gondoliers singing alternating verses. The learned and in- 
genious elder Disraeli observes that " in Venice the gondoliers 
blow by heart long passs^es £rc»n Ariosto and Tasso, and often 
diant Uiem with a peculiar melody." There are always two con. 
corned, who alternately 'sing the strophes. We know tlra melody 
eventually by Rousseau, to whose songs it is printed ; it has pro. 
perly no melodious movement, and is a sort of medium between 
the canto fermo and the canto figurato. 

For the full accoimt, as the pasisage is too long for quotation, I 
refer my readers to the second volume of " Curiosities of Literature." 
They wiU be glad of the excuse for renewing their acquaintance 
with that amusing volume. Lord Byron also gives a prose account 
of his gondolier's singing or chanting going to the Lido, and gives 
a specimen of the Venetian edition of the soft Tuscan verses. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr. Rogers' correct, classical, and 
elegant versification in his poetical tour, entitled " Italy," a very 
^isefd travelling edition of which is published by Mr. Moxon, will 
remember the verses entitied " The (londola :" — 

*» A gondolier lay singing, and he sang 
As in the time when Venice was herself, 
Of Tancred and Herminia. On our oars 
We.rested ; and the verse was verse divine, 
We could not err. Perhaps he was the last, 
For none took up the strain, none answered him 
And when he ceased, he left upon my ear 
A something like the dying voice of Venice.'' 

J ' I ■ ' es a lively description — quoted by Mr. Eogers — of 

this dass of street singers. ** We were no sooner in the middle of . 
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that great lagoon which encircles the city, than our discreet gon- 
dolier drew the curtain behind us, and let us float at the wiU of 
the waves. At length night came on, and we could not tell where 
we were. * What is the hour V said I to the gondolier. * I cannot 
guess, sir ; but if I am not mistaken, it is the lover's hour.' ' Let 
us go home,' I replied ; and he turned the prow homeward, singing, 
as he rowed, the twenty-sixth strophe of the sixteenth canto of Ik 
* Jerusalem Delivered.'" That neither railways nor Austriaa 
could quite extinguish poetry and song in Yenice I know from i 
friend, who only heard Tasso simg, but a smothered hymn in praise 
of Garibaldi. 

Though Shakespeare wrote two Venetian plays, he introduced 
no gondolier songs. The song in the "Merchant of Venice,** 
" Tell me where is fancy bred," is, however, somewhat Venetian ni 
structure, with a chorus (" Merchant of Venice, act iii., scene 2), 
I do not find him mentioning the gondola, though he speaks, or 
makes Portia speak, in scene 5, act iii., of going — 
" Unto the transit, to the oommon ferry." 

Yet a careful reader assured me that he had no doubt that Jem» 
escaped from a window into a gondola ; if so, it might be nude t 
very exquisite scene on the stage in these days of revivals. 
Shakespeare, in his ^' Othello/' scene 1, act L, mentions*- 

** A knave of common here, a gondolier." 

But the fragments of songs introduced in act ii., scene 3, are oH 
military and agricultural English songs, not Venetian ; nor caa 
Desdemona's touching and plaintive song of ** Willow," in ite 
fourth act, which that " maid who was in love, called Barbara,'' 
sang, be deemed an Italian one. Nor can the question, ingenioudy 
raised by some of his biographers, *'Was Shakespeare ever in 
Italy 1" be settled by any internal evidence in his plays that I 
know of, certainly not from any peculiar knowledge as to Italian 
street musicians or their songs. 

To those willing to pursue the subject of Venetian gondoliers 
further, I may. refer to the novel of " The Bravo," and to perh^ 
the best and purest of Madame Dudevant's novels, "Gonsuelo," h 
the first volume of which there is a fine and exquisite description (rf 
musical life in Venice one hundred years ago. Anzoleto, &^ 
Venetian, is admirably, painted. One can only regret that the gA 
of his novel is not worthy of the great powers displayed by it? 
writer in the first part of it. 

From the music of canals it is an easy transition to the music tif 
lakes. There are few who have visited Italy who have not h«ri 
music on Como and on (Jarda. The villas by the Larian Lafe 
resound with song. Those who have read Bulwer's powerful story', 
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*• Ernest Maltravers," will remember with pleasure the intro- 
duction of the hero to Madame de Montaigne, the boat-song on the 
lake, the serenade, and "Night and Love." The music of the 
Italian lakes is Bellini or Rossini, and I think it the mpst suitable 
for the soft climate and the languid nature of the people. There 
are professionals and amateurs in numbers sunning themselves by 
Como, and one might almost hope to hear the prince of tenors 
himself, carolling on its waters ; he would be a street musician worth 
hearing. 

Other lake music,. which may be said to come under the head 
of** street or popular music." I have also heard. Your boatmen 
on the great Canadian lakes often sing long and interminable 
hallads ; and on Huron and northwards the Indian squaws chant in 
low, soft, melancholy and musical voices. On that great artery of 
commerce, the giant St. Lawrence, you hear the boatmen and 
French voyageurs continually singing. — ^not, however, songs like 
Tom Moore^s very excellent but very un-Canadian boat-song, but 
verses of a much ruder and rougher construction. 

In the autumn x>i 1857 1 went from Quebec to Montreal, and 
onwards to Toronto. I heard both on the St. Charles and on the 
Si Lawrence several real boat*songs and street songs ; many are 
French, and may have been sung at the Court of the Grand 
Monaxque hinaself , long before the Fretich dreams of conquest and 
colonisation gave way in Canada to Wolfe's deathless heroism and 
English reality. Others are of native growth, while some are 
vintage songs, from the banks of the Seine or the Garonne, and 
others are transposed soldiers' songs, of a far later period. But, 
whatever their origin, they are popular favourites ; the airs are 
fijmple, and the singers in earnest. Though the story and the sen- 
timent may be obscure, still they are eagerly listened to ; they are 
in a kind o{ patois, rather diflGlcult to write from merely hearing. 

Space would fail me were I to dilate on the national and street 
songs of the North, on the " King Christiana " of the streets of 
Copenhagen, or the " Gamel Norge " of Christiania. Nor can I 
do vxoxe than allude to the soi^ of the Pifferari in Rome, of which 
2|n example is given in a. new work, entiUed " Roba di Roma." 
^or can I linger on my own recoUectioD^. This essay, which 
"^an in the recollection of a pleasant conversation with a lest and 
gifted friend, has led me away already, like the prince in the story, 
*4eep into the dying day," over land and sea, to the great rivers, 
forests, and lakes, of the fresh Western world. The old capitals o>f 
Exttope and the new hives of busy industry in the New World have 
^0 their songs, their singers, and their recollections. A welU 
^nieixibered song, the echo of one which, from d^ar lips we may 
,^ DQ more, njay indeed aw^n memories of lost or buried love, 
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and of days that neither depart nor return. The associative power 
of music is perhaps its greatest charm ; and to those who have not, 
like the old grandfather in Hawthorn's last sweet sketch, " Pansie/' 
the music of a child's voice beside them, the recollections of all 
music heard are sweet remembrances in daily life — ^mmute 
pleasures, which give a grace to the whole fabric of existence. I 
would not lose my recollections of street music for much. Let me 
hope I have said enough to awaken kind thoughts in kind heaits^ 
pointing out pleasant roads on which one's recollections can travel, 
and creating some interest in many mindB for both street songs and 
their singers. 
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VISION PACES 

Haunting &ees that I know not, yet am consdous that I knew. 
In the desert of my boyhood, when alone I trod it through. 
Crowd aromid me in the sUenee, after all this lapse of years ; 
And the distance of the period hath no sea to drown my fears. 

Stern philosophy would calm me, its serene disciples smile ; ^ 

Thin-lipped cynics aim their joke-lets — doctors gravely whine ** the bile j** 
But the fiices in the visions, they nor sage nor cynic heed, 
So the tear unwelcome welleth, and the cAd wounds j&eshly Meed. 

HEST VISION, 

Firstlliewdthin a cradle, feeling loneliness and cdid, 
Gazmg up a lofty chamber, filled with odour of dan^ mould ; 
Faces odder than the chamber, make me ediivar as I lie. 
And 1, being but a baby, turn away from them and cry. 

-SEOCBTD "yisnur. 

Now a childish book-worm moping 'mong recesses in the hall, 

'Neath the antlers of a red-deer, near a statue of King Saul, 

Whose long marble fingers turning, fiercely clutch his stony beard. 

Whose pale for^ead, ploughed with wrinkles, speaks a conscience hotly 



fiearcely had my young attention, bent itself upon the page, 
^ a face glares down upon me^ and a voice is raised in rage ; 
Swift I fly its ahrill upbraidings, and I think, when all alone. 
That the woman's fieioe is fiercer than the wrinkled face of stone, 

THIRD TISION. 

Tears have passed an4 I am wiser, in the wisdom found in boc^;; 
She no more can £ight by menace, nor can banish by her looks ; 
Still she twits me with dependence — I who feel its bitter curse ; 
Taunts me, too, before her menials — so I hate her worse and worse. 

But the face that haunts this vision hath the features of a man ; 
To whose peasant daughter madly I a hopeless suit began, 
Fierce he tore her from my presence, heeding not my pleading vain, 
He compelled her to renounce me, and to take a form-yard swain. 

Then he mocked me for my poorness, while I meekly eyed the ground ; 
After all he was her father, and my brain was turning round. 
Thus, my rising passion smothered in the mad excess of grief 
I sneaked ofl^ convulsive trembling, as a tempest-tortured leaf. 
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POUBTH VISION. 

At the coming of the shadows, in the blackness of the night, 
Fled I to a learned city, seeking to be out of sight ; 
Here I found an Alma Mater, who received me through her gate, 
For 'tis learning puts the poor man on a footing with the great. 

At the college there were faces, and I still can see there sneers 
At the thread-bare-suited sizar, who had dared to mix with peers ; 
Sickly sneers of one amongst them are in due time changed to blows, 
When the sizar takes the prizes and the sneerer empty goes. 

In my vision of the faces, as I gaze upon them now, 
His pale countenance is battered, blood is smeared across his brow ; 
Blow after blow I showered upon him, as my passion felt my shame, 
For the nonce the nameless student felt in longing for a name. 

Smiting may be soon avenged by the man possessing pounds. 
If it chance the conquering smiter be a whelp among the hounds ; 
So my wild assault was told on — my poor prizes were withheld ; 
Ere the evening closed round Oxford was the outcast whelp expelled. 

FIFTH VISION. \ 

Forth I went, my bosom bursting with hot waves of molten ire — 
Past the porter in the gate-house, sitting cozy by his fire — 
Out upon the greasy pavement, looking back I'm forced to see 
Faces at the iron railings, coldly grinning hellish glee. 



These a few are of the visions that appear to me at times. 

Dragging with them saddening memories, and suggesting these poor 

rhymes ; 
But I bid them now defiance I for my griefe ar6 far outweighed 
In the triumph of the present, one by one they flickering fade. 

I am sitting in my study — there is frost and snow outside — 
I am counting up my comforts with a mantling glow of pride ; 
She that standeth by the book-case is mj wife — she'fi all to me, 
And the Faces vanish, gazing at the children on my knee. 

W. Mackat. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SoMB hours after the episode we have related in the previous 
chapter, Francis Monck was busied in his private room ; a peculiar 
smile of satisfaction played across his swarthy features as he 
laboured over his papers. Was it exultation at knowing he was 
really loved ? or was there a lurking devil in his blood that quietly 
triumphed over a rival's defeat. Suddenly he paused and listened, 
the sound of horses hoo& on the iron-bound avenue broke upon his 
ears. ** Tis he,'* he muttered, " for a thousand crowns !" while he 
rose and betook himself to the wiixdow, where be coujd see young 
Hawthomden spurring his reeking charger at hot haste towards the 
house. •* I knew it — ^he loves her, and Ihe first opportunity afforded 
him he will declare himself; while I will hide my real intentions. 
I must save him, and her, and myself from unpleasantness if it can 
be avoided, and the best way to do that will be to let them see each 
other as little as possible, and that little, with other ears than 
Lora's by, to listen to his soft speeches. 

He took a few minutes to finish the work before him, when he 
descended to the drawing-room, where he found his rival ensconced, 
and Lora likewise, who had immediately descended to welcome him> 
on hearing he waited to learn how she was from her own lips after 
the previous evening's illness. 

She had, after shaking hands with his lordship, and thanking 
him for his kindly visit and inquiry, taken a seat on a couch near 
the window, while he had resumed the chair he had been sitting on 
before her entrance, feeling that nervous trepidation which so many 
young men discover whfen the tide of love overflows their hearts, 
and rises to their lips, checking all utterance of a thousand things 
their courageous souls had determined on when the moment for 
action arrived ; but, alas ! while his lordship was brave enough to 
have sprung into a raging Jiorrent in defiance of death, or faced a 
niaddened wolf in the forests of Picardy, the gentle face of woman, 
with those eyes of light — lights conveying as much of danger to the 
heart of man, as Phaeton did when he set the world on fire with his 
chariot beams-*-un8ettled his thoughts so much that for several 
minutes a painful silence ensued, which was at last broken by Lora 
asking if he had seen Lord Blessingham that morning. 

"I have not," answered Hawthomden, thankful of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of opening his mouth. " I should have gone, 

3 — L R 
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but I thought I would delay doing so till I saw you, and tell him 
how you were ; you know, Lora, he is much interested in you, and 
we— we — he hesitated, as we all are," he said^ abruptly, looking 
at her acr<i68 four yards of Brussels which separated them. 

'* He is a kind and good old man, I shall never forget him " 

'' He Mrill be glad to hear those words of yours, for I am sore be 
loves you as well as he did the beautiful daughter he lost; nay, 
Lora, forgive me, I had foi^t — I shouldn't Imve mentioned tto 
painful subject after what had occurred." 

His lordship had noticed the change of countenance instantly 
following the mention of the unfortunate Lady of Redhall, but h 
passed as quickly as it came, while she answered quietly, 

^' There does certainly appear to be a very extraordinary 
resemblance between myself and that lady, and every one ivill 
think it strange were I to allude to it. I was certainly overwhelmel 
with surprise at beholding the resemblance — it was so marvellous— 
but it was equally stupid in me to be so affected ;" and while she 
said so, she remembered how she was able through the darkness of 
the night to hold her reason xmshaken, while she was a witness of a 
midnight scene of dread. 

•* As for me," answered his lordship, ** I never give myself any 
uneasiness at ipravelling matters one doesn't understand; it is 
work for those who intend living for ever, but those who see they 
have only a little time to live should make the most of it while they 
have it, and while they can enjoy it. Some men put harness on 
their back when early in life, and work themselves to death through 
the bright sunny days of youth, and when they have got a litde 
money scraped together, the blessing of health has perished in 
their struggle for gold, the priceless jewel has been scattered, and— 
and " 

'* And what, Hawthomden," said the voice of Monck, who had 
entered behind him ; " finish it, out with thy philosophy, for coming 
from thee, it breathes fresh as the gale frotn new-born lands, it is 
the first fruits of virgin soil, and should be curiously inspectei 
Now, now, my noble sir, let not my voice drown yours, nor my 
presence mar the incomparable comparison between lost jewels and 
refined gold." 

** Ah ! a truce to thy banter, Redhall ; the devil seems to have 
unloosened thy tongue since your mingling with your madcap 
politicians. You address us as if we were your audience, and you 
holding forth from a platform, platitudes in extenso ; you are pro- 
bably revising your ideas before us to render your task the nnxe 
easy before smockfrocks and fustian " 

" Ah ! Hawthomden, you drag my reason downwards to the 
dust, for I had such a dream this morning." 
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''Then give it wing, for in all likelihood it will pant for 
freedom." 

'' There is in Thessaly one of the most beautiful of mountains. 
As it is the highest in the world, it was once the residence of the 
gods, and here they had their joys, and revelled for a thousand 
years. Methought I wandered to its summit and fell soiind asleep, 
and in my dream I heard soft voices say, ' Oh drink of this, and 
you will be for ever glad ;' I looked around but nothing could I see, 
nor cup to drink from. The waving cypress o'er my head screened 
me from the noon-day glances of the sun, while a cool breeze, 
delicious, and of silken softness, played upon my face ; far below the 
sounds of music came from hidden glens, where d^ced in thrilling 
volumes, crowds of immortal gods. I felt a thirst, but couldn't 
speak or call ; at last a whispering voice said, ' Stretch forth thine 
liand and drink.' I did so, and as I drank tlds draught from fedry 
hands, methought, amid the blue azure, appeared a face and form I 
knew, and it was robed in happiness, and her eyes fell down on 
mine, and swept within my soul, and filled it high with joy, and I 
awoke and found myself at home, but with a renewed future before 
me. And now you disenchant my dream with remembrances of 
earthly fetctions, and the passions of men for worldly things, while I 
was lodging amid the regions of unlimited and delicious fancy." 

" And whose face was hers you recognised in the dream," asked 
Hawthomden, looking at him keenly. 

" Well, there's the puzzle ; and perhaps your wit will help my 
aiming faculties. I knew her well, and yet my remembrance failed 
to name the one whose resemblance was so manifold within my 
thoughts." 

" Perhaps you had some elixir draught before you slept, and 
tuned your pulses to a pleasant humour." 

** None, by my faith, but what you saw yourself. I am blame- 
less of the sin imputed ; but what says Lora to this dream, or had 
she one herself amid the peace of night." 

" 'Twere good could you have it for a long lifetime of confirma- 
tion, though I fear Erato, the nurse of love poetry, has really more 
to blame for it than the golden goblet." 
** Then he is in love, Lora." 

''I did not say so; but I think the god I mentioned has 
; tinctured his mind with his lays." 

" Oh I Frank is inscrutable, but if he had seen my vision of life 
and death this morning in sober reality, he would scarce be ringing 
lortn his words in so merry a mood. ' ' 

** And pray, good Hawthorden, what was that?" 
" I saw a little child, a young and beautiful girl of seven or 
*ight years of age, die before my eyes." 
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*' And whose child was it, my lord 1 surely it is something nn- 
usual for you to be une $cmr de eharMe. " 

'' I was earlier afloat thau usual, and in my wanderings fell in 
with Dr. Caimel, who was on his way to Hallaid's cottage/' 

''Hallard! is it Hallard's child that's gone?" asked Monck, 
hastily. 

" I regret to say it is ; and now, for the first time, I remember 
he is employed at your colleries." 

'' He is, and has an important charge. I am sorry, very sonj 
to hear this— he was so devoted to his little child, poor fellow I " 

" I accompanied the doctor, who, with all his eccentricities, is 
the worthiest of men. ' ' 

** I fully agree with you. He has an utter abhorrence of all 
cant and hypocrisy, whether in high or low, and is an honour to the 
name of man." 

" Since my visit to Hallaid's this morning, I have just seen him 
on my way hither ; he was telling me that our precious parson. Silly, 
body wouldn't pay a visit to the child during its illness, nor would 
he to comfort this poor fellow in his present distress." 

^' And wherefore," asked Monck. 

" Oh, in the first place, he detests his politics ; and secondly, he 
doesn't firequent the kirk sufiiciently often to please the vanity of 
the priest." 

" And for that reason he would force him from it altogether ; it 
is such miserable creatures that drive, by their narrow-minded 
brains and petty malice, more thinking and reflective minds fimm 
Qod's house than ever they draw to it. God help religion if all oar 
ministers lost their nobiUty of soul and Christian spirit — ^it would be 
a sad world indeed for all of us." 

** Oh let me go, Mr. Monck," said Lora, appealingly, " let me 
go and kneel at the little one's side, and offer up to Heaven aprayer 
for him who sorrows, and is deserted in his sad hour of trial." 

" Lora, it is two miles off, and you know not the way." 

" It is nothii^, and perhaps you will accompany me." 

A cloud for a moment swept across the face of Monck, as be 
replied, 

*' I cannot, Lora — something of importance prevents my going." 

** Then allow me, Lora, to attend you. I shall only be too 
happy," said Hawthomden. 

•• Say, shall I go, Mr. Frank ; I will not delay, and I feel I 
would be very unhappy did I not go on this pilgrimage of love aud 
charity." 

" Wait and have the carriage ; you will fatigue yourself walking 
there and back." 

'* Oh, no, no carriage on my account, the distance is only a* step. 
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Wait my loid, and I'll be with you in a thrioe, and thank you for 
your kindness," saying which she hurried off to prepare heoreetf for 
her mission. 

Th^re was a cloud on Frank Monck's brow as he watched the 
two walk away together with the sunshine all around them, and a 
heavy cloud at his heart that darkened the future, and which so 
short a time ago glistened before him like his dream on high 
Olympus. There was a darkness gathering before his eyes, dimming 
his vision ; it was the first black breath from out the poisonous heU 
of jealousy, that stole into his soul with its sinister fangs. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

"Ah, and his child is dead!" said the Earl of Cawdor, on 
receiving the intimation of Hallard's loss from the lips of the Rev. 
Mr. SiUibody. " This will keep his tongue from babbling of 
Befonn, and bind him to his door-posts for a time, the chaxtist 
vagabond !" And while he spake the energy of his disposition was 
exemplified by the determined manner in which he drove his crab- 
stick down on the road, as if at each time it struck the solid earth 
he was decapitating some detested image. 

" There are rumours of some of the great men in high quarters 
veering round in favour of the Bill," quietly suggested the clergy- 
nian ; ** do you think there is any likelihood of it passing ?" 

"It is passed," said the noble, while a grin passed angleways 
across his lordly but by no means harmonious face. " It will be 
passed with modifications, that will blind the fools, and render them 
more the slaves of government than ever." 

" So it will be mickle cry and little woo' after all," laughed 
SiUibody. 

" Ay, to deal with a nation like this, our principles are to treat 
the peopliB as you would do a child ; keep tibem hard at work ; 
take all you can from them ; keep them, tf possible, poor ; for if 
ttey become rich they become powerful ; give them nothing in 
return, and never do it till you're driven to the last extremity, and 
then appease the big baby with a thin slice, nicely buttered and 
sugared over, but no substance in the gift." 

'* Well, you gentlemen in the upper world have, I suppose, a 
oommon enemy to deal with ; and I should presume your distinc 
tions of party all flam." 

" No, not exactly, not exactly all flam ; but unquestionably 
^e are as one in preserving inviolate the priyileges of our class ; 
hut an opposition is a good wholesome thing ; it's a capital blind ; 
^4 had we not the Whig opposition, composed of ourselves, we 
should have a Radical one, consisting of the people." 
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^'A very cunning arrangement, certainly/' said Sillibody, 
cracking his long fingers, " and what a happy tibing it is for than 
too, that they have the rich and noble to look after* their interests 
and disburse their money ! What do they know, folks that are so 
stupid that cannot even see how they are humbugged ? How oodd 
they have brains to hold the reins of power V* 

'^ A parcel of unwashed ru£Sans coming out of large cities, 
wh^re they have sprung up like mushrooms from a dung-heap in a 
night, stinking with oil aiMi cotton, to sit down cheek by jowl with 
the descendants of the Warwicks and the Mortimers ! Ah ! bahi 
how I detest the very idea ! brimful of insolent pretensions, assuiaDce, 
and pride! Distant be the day when the reign of our circle 
shall be narrowed to give place to the vulgar crew, who would £aiii 
see our glory tarnished and our power reduced ! ** 

" You will always have the prayers of the Church to uphold our 
glorious institutions." 

" The prayers of the devil, Sillibody ! muckle guid prayers 
wpuld do us, did we no look d — d sharp after ourselves." 

Sillibody was struck dumb at this piece of hasty irreverence 
before his very face ; but he was silent und^ the rebuke, having 
bad to endure many others of the same character, quite as startling 
in their force and expression as the above ; and oftentimes, when 
others were present, which made it more sensibly felt, as he had to 
pocket the offence to his dignity and cloth without a murmur from 
his offended soul, while he would have consigned whole legions of 
God's poor creatures to the dark dominions at our feet, had the; 
been guilty of one-tenth of this noble's irreverence. 

" Well, this is Hallard's house ; .will you venture in with me, 
my lord 1 we may as'well see how the gallant sustains himself in 
adversity ; that is the time to try man." 

** I will give him a look, for curiosity^s sake. We will see how 
the lion looks at its dead cub. He will not carry his mane so high 
as he did the last time we met. Let us enter." 

Hallard was sitting solitarily in the small chamber beyond, 
beside the couch of his dead daughter ; his arms were folded on bis 
brea8t,*and he seemed lost in mental abstraction, while his conn- 
t.enance betokened intense grie£ He was aroused ficom his painful 
thoughts by the opening of the cottage-door, and a flash of anger 
shot athwart his brow as he saw the priest and the noble enter Jiis 
humble abode, with no very sympathetic feeling radiating their 
faces. 

He instantly rose from his seat, and passing from the chamber 
of death, drew the door behind him and gently closed it, while be 
tKiwed in recognition of his visitors, 

" I have heard, Hallard," said Sillibody, ** of your loss, and 
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will be glad to offer up a word or two for the welfare of the soul of 
your dead child." 

" Thank you, reverend sir ; but my feelings object to that, now 
that she is no more. There was a time when the hand of death 
was stealing away her beating heart ; when a visit from you might 
have been looked upon as kind and christian-like. She is now 
gone, and I would not have the man kneel beside her, when she is 
stiff and cold, who shunned her amid her long days of illness." 

" Blame yourself, sir, and not me, if she and you have suffered 
from my neglect." 

" I blame you not, minister, for your neglect, nor is this a time 
or place to raise an angry word. I frankly tell you my feelings as. 
to the offer you have made." 

'^ You have a froward heart, Hallard, and the Lord saith, ' He 
that hath a high look and a proud heart, will I make him suffer.' " 

*' Ah," thought the sorrowful one, ** this man hath indeed the 
gall of bitterness on his lips." 

^' Thou art as one that should be borne up by the hands lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. How long wilt thou go on 
digging thine own condemnation, stirring up with bitter blood the 
hearts of your fellow-men against each other, forsaking the Lord 
thy God, who is the strength of Israel and the destroyer of the 
wicked ones. Lo ! has He not avenged himself on thee by sending 
death between you and your beloved, and yet at this solemn hour, 
when He reigns among us here, you are so obdurate and hard of 
heart, that you stand there like a mountain cedar, ana bar the 
words that would be borne upwards to the throne of the Host 
High for thy salvation, and close the lips of an anointed of the 
Lord from performing his most sacred calling." 

** Oh, that I had the wings of a dove 1" said Hallard, quietly ; 
** that I could flee away from man and be at rest." 

** Thou cannot flee from God, vain man." 

" Come, come, Sillibody ! I did not come here to listen to your 
sermonising,*' said the earl, who was beginning to feel himself most 
uncomfortable, for the quiet dignity assumed by Hallard, who, 
with the comprehension of a Lavater, had read the meaning of their 
souls, made him see how small he had reduced himself to pander 
thus to the meanest desire of his heart, by enjoying thus to trample 
over a poor man whose home was rendered desolate, whose only link 
lulife lay in the chamber beyond in her death-shroud, while the cant 
of the priest stung him sensibly, to be obliged to listen to what, at 
110 other time, he would tolerate for a moment ; and now, when lie 
oould make no escape from it, the noble could not but contrast the. 
i^aanliness of Hallard with the offensive and sickening hypocrisy of 
the clergyman. " I was passing this way, and I did not think I 
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was doing any unkindness in paying you a visit at such a time for 
you," said his lordship, in a softened voice. " I regret the loss 
you have made, 'as I can imagine well how deeply you must feel 
it." 

** Thank you, my lord ; I can meet sympathy with a proper 
feeling when I see it coming from a true source." 

•' I mean what I say, Hallard ; will you believe me V* 

** My lord, I am bound to believe ; but whom have we here?" 

All turned towards the door, which Lord Hawthomden had 
opened, and was standing gazing at the group ; immediately behind 
him stood Lora, on whom all eyes were fixed. 

" Hallard," said Hawthomden, advancing towards him, after 
an instant's hesitation ; " I have brought one with me who would 
not rest, on hearing how you were situated, till she knelt at your 
little child's side. May she come in 1" 

The man pressed his hard hand across his eyes for a moment ; 
in the next he thanked the maiden for her goodness in coming to 
see his lost one, while he opened the door of death, and ushered 
her into the presence of the sHent sleeper. 

" Poor little child 1 how beautiful she looks !" she said, as she 
bent down and kissed the pale, cold lips. " Oh, sir, I often wish I 
had died when I was thus so young !" 

"You, lady?" 

" Yes ; we should have been so beloved by the angels, and 
I have lived to learn the sorrows that multiply around us as we 
tread through life." 

** Oh, madam ! surely thou art no victim to that malady ?" 

'* Alas ! my heart is burthened with it ; and although I have 
many reasons why I should not grieve, I have thoughts that make 
me feel, in looking at this still young face, a wish that I were she 
in death, and that she lived to fill your heart with joy." 

" Lady, you so young and innocent and beautifiil, sick of life? 
It is impossible." 

" Sometimes, for a little, I have glimpses of happiness, but 
only to make me feel how deeply laden I am with wretchedness. 
But wty speak I of mine own grief, while yours now is so keen ? 
Poor little one ! I will pray beside her, weep beside her, if you will 
give me leave, and leave me here alone with death for a little ; but 
my faith being different firom thine, perhaps you might have 
prejudices against my desire." 

*' I have faith in purity, innocence, and Christian love. I have 
faith in God, who gave those to true mortals." 

He softly trod across the little room, and Lora was left behind 
to pour out by the side of the little innocent the long pent-up 
griefs of her heart. It was indeed to her mind a solace of no small 
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pleasure, thus to have an opportunity of blending her own sorrows 
at the side of death and innocence. So shall we leave her there, 
mingling her tears that flowed so full and hst with the prayers she 
mutt^Dod for him who now would sit in his humble home, with that 
voice away that used to cheer him, and the face gone which smiled 
on him so oft. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

When Lora and Hawthomden returned to Redhall from the 
visit recorded in the preceding chapter, the sun was descending 
from its altitude, and falling with a gentle slope upon the deep and 
high valley-hills that bounded the western horizon. The clouds of 
the morning had taken wings and fled, the chill air was replaced 
by a warm atmosphere that seemed to revel amid the young, fresh 
blossoms of spring ; the daisy swinging its nest of leaves to and fro 
upon its tender stem, dallying with the genial rays and wooing the 
soft) air that swept in genial currents o'er the fields. 

From the woods came the cuckoo's voice, syllabling its name 
with its two melodious notes, loud yet pleasing, musical and round, 
with a sadness in its song, although the harbinger of joy to the 
earth once more. How oft have children listened to that call, and 
wondered what that thing was like whose voice was heard so oft, 
but its presence seldom seen ! 

The two had gone on for some distance before either of them 
broke the silence by any remark. She of the gentler sex moved on 
in deep abstraction, her thoughts far removed from the scene 
around, or him who accoxiipanied her. He, on the reverse, hadn't 
one individual idea beyond the moment, or beyond her who moved 
beside him. How he wished he could wag his tongue with the 
same freedom as when he met her first ! but, no ; he had allowed 
bis feelings to get so deeply engrafted in lis heart, and was so 
sensible of it that he almost feared to hear his own voice. And yet 
be was anxious to |have a confirmation of his love accepted, and, 
oh, if possible, returned ; — ^but this, again, rendered him trem- 
blingly alive to any chance of fdlure. He argued with himself, 
over and over again, against any possibility of such a result ; he 
could see no reason for it ; in fact, everything was against it. 

•* Am I not rich enough, high enough to make her happy. She 
says she never loved anyone else than her mother, — then why 
should she not marry me ? She has no preference for another, and 
I am not so ugly or deformed as to frighten her heart or displease 
her eye. Oh, Lora ! how I long to call you mine, kiss you as 
niine, fold you to my heart as mine, and make you indeed mine 
own for ever!" 
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With such feelings and such reflections, while at the same time 
he was raking his brain for some word or idea to break the silence 
of their walk, they trudged onwards. At last they reached a stile 
which they required to cross, and which led to a vast amount of 
attention from him, coupled with so many words to induce caution ; 
and when she had reached its upper bar, and was taking a leap 
from it to the ground, BLawihornden felt as if he could have caught 
her in his arms to save her leap, and press her to his heart ; but 
again he hesitated, and she lighted on ^e ground an instant after, 
and his opportunity had vanished. 

** Why," he said, laughing, " you are as nimble as Diana, and 
as light as Zephyrus !" 

*'Yet still with more substance than the gentle western 
winds.*' 

" In my mind's eye thou art something as mythical." 

*' Then you are a dreamer, and believest not in flesh and blood." 

** Faith, I believe you are nearly right. When I rode over to 
you this morning, my impatience contradicted my reason ; I struck 
my poor beast with an unkindly spur, and dug its flanks with no 
more pity or regard than I would a clod ! I believe that yester 
eve was all a dream, and you a vision in it !" 

*' And did your reason not return with ocular proof?" 

*' Oh, then it did; but something else was wanting." 

'* It is no wonder, my lord, that men are such misbelievers in 
the truth. If they will not believe what they see and touch on 
earth, how can they in that which lies beyond their vision and 
their power of motion 1" 

'* It is not the want of belief, dear Lora, — it is a feelmg of 
quickened anxiety about some object we fain would love, yet we 
fear to lose." 

" But why love unsubstantiality 1" 

" But you are not so." 

" Ah ! but I am, in one sense." 

" Speak ; in what sense ?" 

"Oh, let us forsake this subject, my dear lord. See, here 
comes the Laird of Redhall." 

True enough it was he, on his way to meet them on their 
return. They both noticed at once that a change had come over 
his usually calm, bright eye ; it had a restless, unhappy look, not 
before noticed in Monck, who was generally free from any appear- 
ance of excitement of the slightest degree. 

As they approached near enough to each other to speak, Monck 
gave a smile, which evidently caused him a struggle, and he began, 
in his usually bantering tone, to hide the feelings he could not 
allay — 
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'^Here comes Vertumnus, radiant, green, and bountiful, 
bringing from his new-dad fields and trees another Qalatea !" 

" And thou the Polyphemus, Frank ?" 

** What, I ? and be a murderer for the sake of love ! Oh, no ! 
I'll be the shepherd-boy on the sweet, far-off, Sicilian hills, and be 
thy victim, as 'tis said, than be so great a monster ! for I will love 
at seemly distance." 

" Then you make a clear confession of your sin ?" 

** Is love a sin, most noble Ralph V* 

** Sometimes it is, when too usurping." 

** And yours is modest as the timid rose ?" 

" But it has ne'er been breathed." 

**But clearly seen," said Redhall, while he gave a glance to 
Lora, who was quivering under this fire of words, which thrust and 
parried skilfully enough, but with a keenness of truth in it that 
made her fear that, while they fenced in apparent good-humour, 
there might be some lurking demon in their blood that had better 
sleep on, unknowing of its existence, in their hearts, as many a 
bad feeling has, in some, who were fortunate, throughout existence, 
to pass through life without arousing its dormancy. 

** You do not ask after your poor Mend, Hallard," she said, 
tumiug to Frank, and wishing to break off this mood of theirs, 
which tended to foster bad feeling between the two friends." 

*' I had forgotten this piece of sadness on seeing you once again. 
How is the poor fellow 1" 

** Sad enough, indeed ; for he will be lonely now.'* 

" The world seems hung with sorrow." 

" It comes to all, through time." 

"Does time alone bring bitterness?" He murmured these 
words in a low tone, so that Hawthornden could not be a listener 
to their meaning. 

" Alas ! it comes and goes along with it," she replied, in a low 
voice. " But what will you say of him who indulges in sorrows from 
Hs own stupid imaginings ?" 

" But if they have a reasonable ground to justify alarm, when 
love is deeply placed, how can you keep the subtle poison of our 
thoughts fix>m mingling with our blood and torturing our souls. 

*' What on earth are you two whispering about? Are there 
secrets already in the wind, or are you warning Lora against her 
Polyphemus?" asked Hawthornden. 

" What should I say against you, Ralph, Lord of Hawthorn- 
den, said Redhall ?" with his mind relieved even by the few words 
spoken by Lora. 

"Why, that I am a wretched scapegrace, and a ne'er-do- 
well!" 
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'' Not from the lips of Redfaall will that come V Whate*^ I 
feel, whate'er I do, I shall not traduce my neighbour kmi my 
friend for any advantage to be gained." 

** Nor did I think you would, and I was but in jest ; but you 
are so wicked in your riling lately that you confound me.'* 

** Mayhap I confound myself as much." 

"Very like. But, I say, Redhall, let us have a ride some- 
where to-morrow. Lora will join us, and let us make a day 
of it." 

" With all my heart ! What say you, fetir lady, — ^will you be 
one of us V* 

** Oh, willingly, if your good mother approve of it." 

" We will put that down as settled. Now, where shall the 
journey be ?" 

" We can easily do the falls of Clyde ; and it is such a spl^did 
ride!" 

': Too fer— too fer, Ralph !" 

^' Not a whit ! Do you dread a couple of hours' good riding to 
it, Lora ? It will repay the visit and the feitigue. Have you ever 
seen it?" 

*' Never ; and the distance is nothing ; — the longer, mayhap, 
the better ; it will do me good." 

** And us as well," laughed Hawthomden. ** When shall we 
start?" 

*• Say, one?" 

" I will be with you, then, at one precisely. ^ Will you venture 
across with [me this afternoon, and dine. What's to hinder both 
you and Lora ? Come, say !" 

** This evening I am engaged." 

•* Positively ?" 

** On my honour!" 

"Then, Monday?" 

" You heard me accept of Lord Blessingham's invitation for 
that day ; but if Tuesday will suit, I am at your service." 

'* I need not ask you alone to-day, Lora ?" he said ; " but you 
will come on that far-off one, Tuesday, with Redhall? and — I had 
forgot Mrs. Monck." 

" If my mother has no objection, she will, no doubt, join us. 
And what say you, Lora?" 

"Oh, if it will afford you any pleasure, I will be of the 
party." 

Hawthomden shook her by the hand as he bade her ** Good- 
bye, and with a last look into her face, and a sigh pressing for re- 
lief at his heart, he bade her adieu till the morning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Fortunately for their adventure, the following monxing gave 
promise of a goodly day — the air was clear, balmy and bright ; one 
could almost see the rays of Horus beating in masses the pellucent 
atmosphere as it quivered and danced amidst the vast sea of space. 
Lora was robing herself in her room for the day's excursion ; she 
was a little excited by its novelty, and she felt a slight fluttering 
about her heart as she was once more going to throw herself between 
the two lovers. What a precious bouquet stood on the toilet table ! 
** What hand had gathered those beauteous flowers 1 she asked herself, 
while a crimson blush, soft sfe the finest tint on roses, clothed her face 
and throat ; she bent her head down amid their glowing beauties, as 
if unconsciously hiding the tell-tale colour she felt stealing from her 
heart upon her &ce, and breathed the perfumed odours from the soul 
of flowers. 

Oh if I had never known what I do know, I might have been 
happy ! he is kind, and would love me dearly, and I feel, too, how 
tenderly I could love him in return. The winter nights, the long 
summer days, our garden, our people, our home, would be so happy, 
but for this ! O father ! O mother ! what have I done to deserve so 
sad a punishment ? 

As she chanced to glance from the window of her apartment, she 
caught a glimpse of Hawthomden riding along the avenue, in early 
time for the day's appointment ; his eyes were bent on the residence 
before him, which contained, for him, the only treasure in life. What 
was it to his lordship the glory of the morning sun, the effulgence 
of the teaming land, the sense of existence, the titles, wealth, 
honour, renown ? jYiZ, all nothingness and empty, without that 
jewelled one, whose eyes were fixed on him now, while his heart was 
throbbing for her love. 

There was soon now to be the meeting, with all its greetings and 
those slight marks of affection which are given in glances, in the 
touch of hands, and the soft vibrating tones of the human voice, 
which, while it utters a simple word, sounds with the heart stirrings, 
lending a force to a simple whisper and speaking more sensibly than 
many words. 

They soon got mounted, and old Mrs. Monck, from her 
chamber window, saw them depart, walking their proud-looking and 
well-ordered steeds down through the long avenue. 

" Why do I sigh ?" she asked herself, as she felt her bosom heave 
on seeing them disappear from her gaze. ^' I cannot tell ; I should 
like to see him happy, for of all men I think he is one who wants a 
faithful wife ; but, with all my affection for this child, there's some- 
thing whispers me, Forbid it — ^yet why. My reason can't explain, 
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unless it be the mystery of her fate ; for in all else she is the very 
acme of a good, sensible, and beautiful girl. Heigko, Frank must 
judge for himself, he is old enough, and long-headed enough, to think, 
see, and weigh well his own doings, and ponder over his own future. 
" Would you like to pass tliough the great city which we see 
before us, breathing out its volumes of dusky smoke, and polluting 
the glorious heavens above it 1 or shall we strike to the right here V 
said Redhall, pausing as they came to a road that seemed to lead 
away into meadow land. 

** Oh, give me pure air and the freedom of the open fields," 
answered Lora. " I am no worshipper of great cities, I am like the 
bees which — 

In happy gladness bring 

The source of joy, in freedom's radiant wing." 

" But they say," said Monck, after they had all taken to the road 
alluded to, '* that freedom to men has sprung more from the city 
than the country." 

Oh, for mercy sake, Hawthomden, anything but politics — of all 
horrid subjects on the living earth there is nothing I detest so 
much. 

** Tout vient de Dieu, cities, country, and the brain of man, and 
what He never intended to fill, must ever remain empty," muttered 
Monck to himself. " Now," he said aloud, ** let us leave the ground 
behind us, till we reach the promised land." 

" Take it easy, for Lora'ssake," said Hawthomden ; we have a 
long day and a bright one before us, and let us enjoy our ride," 

'* Oh, have it all your own way," muttered Monck, drawing in 
his steed, which had made a sudden bound forward, urged by its 
master's eagerness. 

They now rode on at a moderate pace, and each of her swains 
pointed out the different features of interest by the way. Gradually 
the country got more beautiful. Now and again glimpses of the river 
Clyde broke in upon their gaze, adding to the beauty of the scenery 
around ; the land got more undulating and in the fulness and late- 
ness of the spring, the blossomed trees and hedges gleamed like 
snow amongst the bright green leaves, glittering and joyful looking, 
with the sunny rays dazzling as if with their happiness. 

**How nature smiles upon us!" said Monck, gazing with a 
painter's eye, on a land which glowed like a garden in fulness and 
keeping. 

" It is indeed beautiful ! and the different tints of trees, from the 
beautiful larch to the dark fir, gives it so radiant a look ! I think 
the spring time the most interesting season of the year, as we watch 
how nature unlocks her treasury again, and gives forth her mani- 
^old blessing to man once more." 
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" Why, bless me, Lora!" said Hawthomden, looking at her and 
laughing ; "y9u are, positively, quite a philosopher." 

" T'were better for the world had we all more philosophy." 

"How, Lorar 

" Would we not be using a gift of reason in doing more good to 
one another than we do, instead of beholding our poor brother 
drifting down the stream of time, — ^like that river there, hopeless, 
helpless, and abandoned?" 

** But, Lora, how cau that be donel the rich do much for the 
poor." 

** How?" asked Redhall. 

''How? why building churches, hospitals, workhouses, and 
giving aid to all these." 

"But this is keeping those raging demons of poverty still 
rampant.^ Is it not possible for the people to be made independent, 
and to chase pestilence and crime from the land?" 

'' Oh, tell us how that can be accomplished, and we shall have 
reached that very acme of society which the philosopher Owen is 
trying within a few miles of us on a small scale, and which scheme 
has either failed or is failing." 

"No, I distinctly repudiate Owen's principles, although I 
believe him to be guided by a worthy and generous philanthropy ; 
but I think this country has sufficient elements of industry at her 
feet, lying in the bondage of idleness, which would give healthy em- 
ployraent and independence to those who are the outcasts of society. 
But there are some minds who think that the more miserable and 
wretched the millions are, the better instruments they become for 
trading and labouring purposes." 

" But where is the money to come from ?" 

" The country is laden with t^e means of doing good and doing 
barm, if it has the desire. Millions are squandered in profligate 
ways, the philanthropic and the religious can raise bishops and arch- 
bishops to high estate ; and girdle the earth with its missions to 
raise the Hindoo, so that he may become a dweller in the same land 
hereafter, as the Christians of our own country. But we can think 
of no higher or more elevated dwelling-house on earth for our own 
poor than the workhouse, the gaol, or the hospital. My opinioD is, 
that the money spent in one year on those three institutions, on a 
straightforward principle of labour would eradicate half the idleness 
and poverty which now dessecrates our soil. 

"There would be some philosophy indeed, in that, Redhall," 
said Hawthomden. 

"It would display true Christianity ; and what a blessing would 
attend a people, to whom God has given much, to see a portion of 
their means made subservient for so noble a purpose !" 
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** Yes, Lora, if it could be done." 

" It has never yet been tried.** 

'•Owen has tried if 

" There you mistake ! Let me not be misunderstood. I am no 
believer in millenniums, and that brotherhood which will, divide 
their all among each other, a grand fraternity of thought, feelings 
and affection. These are all ideal francies, which a few men can 
enjoy or realise to their heart's content if they are devoted to it ; but 
in a nation such as this we must be practical, and take nxankind as 
they exist, and not what they will be, when (lod, at some future day, 
may please to change their disposition ; but I believe a trifle of the 
nation's wealth would tend much to raise the miserable to hope, save 
families from want, and place a future before the minds of many, 
who see not Qod in the future, and have good reason to curse man 
in the past." 

" Then, why don't such a man as you agitate so mighty a 
question?" 

'' It is those feelings that have been the motives for urging me 
into the hotbed of this Reform question. I wanted to bring such a 
thing about." 

**Now, what would you really give, Redhall, if there was 
a probability of such an idea being carried out at all." 

** I'll tell you what' I'd do, and I believe in doing so I would 
be rather a gainer in the long-run than a loser, independent of my 
conscience telling me that I had done a gracious deed. I would 
freely give one-third of all my worldly possessions to see this 
accomplished." 

'* And, sanguine man, how on earth do you think of receiving 
back from poverty this third of your inheritance ; for, to my sight, 
I see it jeopardised beyond all hope of recovery ?" 

** In this manner : my poor's-rate and many of my other taxes 
which are the concomitants of this crime — ^for poverty in this land 
is indeed one, for it is hedged in all around with it — would be 
reduced, if not altogether done away with ; people would become 
fully employed, there would be a larger demand for labour, a 
greater demand for food, and also a healthier desire for better 
houses ; my lands would rise in value for agriculture and for 
building purposes, and property which is now worth, say four 
pounds an acre, would gradually increase to five, or mayhap 
six." 

" BLa I ha ! so in this very pretty idea of yours, you are calcu- 
lating your own interests as well as the weal of the poor." 

''I make it a practical question, and view it in that light, 
although my feelings may be tinged with a true desire to see my 
fellow-man enjoy some little of the sunshine which gladdens so 
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many around them; and if ten thousand of the richest men in 
England would dp as I would have them, such would be the issue, 
and, I believe, with the result I tell you." 
" Ah, I fear it is too chimerical." 
"No, Ralph, it is too much a test for Christianity's pocket." 

" And yet," said Lora, " to-morrow may compel the rich man 
to give up everything, and make him walk into his grave. *Tis 
strange, the love of gold !" 

"Is it not? Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, are by some 
mmds viewed as dross in comparison with this metal. I met a 
man of this stamp the other day, from the northern part of Ireland 
—some remote connection of my own. This creature, who is a 
breed of the low Scotch, and the same strata in the vein of society 
there, has depicted on his face the ravenous greed of his soul for 
gold ; his countenance is stone, and his heart the same material for 
everything but this single thing; for it he would commit any 
meanness, cringe on his knees to you, lick the very dust at your 
feet ; and the best friend he has, he would see him hang a thousand 
times over before his hand would be stretched forth to give a single 
coin to save his existence." 

" He must be a pitiful wretch indeed !" 

" And yet his vanity is delightful. He claims descent from the 
traitor, Comyn." 

'* It is no wonder his vanity and his love for pelf make him a 
disgust to his brother man, like his would-be ancestor." 

**Let us hope there are few like him — ^poor miserable man I— 
See, we are now nearing Lanark." 

And in a very few minutes more they were riding through the 
comfortable, old-fashioned town, and soon arrived at a large and 
well-ordered hotel, where they alighted ; and having lunched, and 
ordered dinner at an early hour, they got the services of a guide, 
and proceeded to the falls, which were near at hand. 

To those who have seen the Rhine and the great Falls of 
Niagara, they of the Clyde will appear insignificent, and trifling to 
those who admire nothing but the lofty, grand, and magnificent. 
The one is like the representation of a large battle-piece, and the 
other more as a cabinet picture, which pleases you all the more the 
longer it is dwelt on. Niagara is appallingly great, and strikes you 
all of a heap. It has the grandeur of a mighty majesty. You 
cannot help it ; your mind and soul must be stirred, and you stand 
m awe before it, gazing at an ocean falling into the dread abj^ss 
below. You wonder that the land exists at all in the presence of 
8uch a waste of waters. But if the Clyde has not the grandeur, it 
hag more of poetry by Its side. It is rich in nature's foliage; it 
has nooks, and dells, and whispering spots, where whispering souls 
3— L s 
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would love to linger ; even the ru^h of waters would scaiee diaturb 
repose in some green place where the leafj' bowers screened the 
sequestered one from the sunny rays. There are narrow winding. 
paths amid the woods, which steal away amid romantic glades ; 
there are footways close to the ridge of rocks, where you can gaze 
upon the tumbling waters, or watch them forcing their passage in 
an angry mood from amid the seething foam below ; there are wil- 
lows weeping like the marble image o'er an urn, while blossoms, torn 
by the spray from their tender homes, were floating away on the 
angry waters ; the winds blew gently, and the shadows from trees 
waving played with a singular effect upon the troubled stream; 
strains of melody came playfully from amid the little wilderness; 
and all the vault above was pellucid as an Adrian sea. 

Monck and Lora enjoyed the varied beauties of the spot. Both 
were capable of appreciating nature, from the simple wildflowers 
and ferns that grew in abundance at their feet, to the falling masso 
waters above them. Lord Hawthornden was not so happily j 
with a passion for natural beauties, but he was in ecstacies 
ever he saw Lora delighted ; and if hm enjoyment of the scenery 
. around was less than theirs, he was as much gratified in another 
way by seeing how delighted his companions were. After about 
two hours' rambling, and witnessing all the spots of interest, thej 
returned to the hotel in time for dinner. 

Some diflorganisation existed in the cuisine; for they had nearly 
an hour to w£iit before it made its appearance, much to the annoy- 
ance of the two gentlemen, who were beginning to display evident 
signs of impatience, as they were dreading the night would be upon 
them before they could reach hdme ; and Redhall noticed that since 
they had returned a change was gradually taking place in the aspect 
of the sky. They were at last gladdened by the sight of dinner, which 
was discussed very satisfactorily, by the gentlemen particularly, 
notwithstanding their peculiar feelings at that time to a certain &ir 
one. Biding and the fresh air will exercise an influence on the 
appetite in defiance of almost everything, with the exception of & 
dried-up, wasted, Uver-convicted East Indian nabob. And so they 
did full justice to the viands, which were excellent, and, apart from 
the laggardness attending it, they were cooked in a masterly manner. 
^iora had a better feeling for her meal than for many a day pa^t, 
and she felt a happiness surrounding her which her mind had been 
foreign to for a length of time, and it was displayed in a richer 
brilliancy of the eye, and a heighteaed colour in the cheek. 

** We must make another excursion here some early day agaiD» 
^ra," said Bedball, becoming quite mollified through the gf^ 
things before him, assisted by some golden bock, which the landloid 
bad pledged his honour as being of the very best vintage. ** Wiat 
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say you, are you so well pleased with this place as to have a crav. 
ii^ for a peep at it again {" 

** Oh 1 as often as you like. I will leave a good portion of my 
heart behind amid its nooks and dells." 

Both looked at her as if this piece of news would have been * 
more acceptable had her susceptibilities and the legacy she was 
leaving here, been retained in their behoof rather tluui squandered 
on things which could render her no return. 

^' Tou had better make a sketch of it, and carry it along with 
you : it will save you pajring so extreme a price for your visit, 
Wa," said Monck. 

" I wish that I had brought my sketch-book with me — I shoidd 
haye enjoyed it very much ; but there were so many little points of 
teauty, here and there, I never oould have made up my mind which 
to draw." 

" Are you ladies as difficult in discrimination in your choice of 
lords V asked his lordship. 

" Nay, my lord, you must not ask me serious questions." 

'^ Do you call that simple one a serious question 1" 

** I do, indeed — ^the most serious one you could oflSar or ask of 
wi unfortunate lady." 

" And, if I am not too rude, will you explain the meaning of its 
being 80?" 

** Because women generally love to be wooed. They could not, 
even though they had their wish, be their own umpire in a fate so 
desperate as that of wedlock." 

" And why not, pray ?" 

** I can give no reason, as it is natural, I presume." 

'' Natural that she should use her judgment in everything else, 
and not in the choice of a husband ? Oh ! Miss Osmar— nonsense ! 
Do you mean, likewise, that women love and marry merely because 
they are wooed?" 

*' Ob ! I see you have drawn me into a nice maae. I will take 
care how I answer your questions again, my lord ; but I will try and 
escape by freeing you from an erroneous interpretation. Know 
that there may be many wooers, but there can be only one beloved, 
80 that they cannot be all accepted. And as regards my fair sisters' 
inabiUty to choose, they love too oft because they are the chosen, 
and you lords of creation would scarce think us so fair and good were 
ve tiie &:8t to love, the first to name it. Now I have made a dean 
breast of it, and I hope you are satisfied," 

** No, no— not altogether ; you have not yet fully interfuneted its 
meaning, although you have done very well, I admit." 

** Then you must finish for me." 

** No, it is a lady's answer." 
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" But I have none more to give." 

** But what of those who love without being wooed, who carry 
their secret with them day by day ? Is it not a hard measure for 
those that are so burdened V* 

''Hard indeed that you men should be so blind^ nottobave 
discernment enough to pierce the secret of a woman's heart." 

" I fear we would require to have as many eyes as Argus, or 
the ability of that shepherd-boy in ancient days who had the power 
of rendering himself invisible, then amid your sighs, and in your 
silent bowers, when love broke fresh from silent bleeding hearts, 
' we'd listen to our murmured names, and know how much we're 
loved.' " 

"Bravo, Hawthomden! you are positively turning poetical. 
The muse lurks idly in our brain, they say, till woke from slumber 
by passion, love or misfortune. Which' of those three has so preg. 
nantly assisted this humour t" 

'' Perhaps a combination of them all." 

" Then you should be stirred amazingly." 

" I fear my memory has more the sin of thought and words 
than any power of creation within my temple." 

" You've dabbled, no doubt, amid the histories and poesy of 
ancient days t" 

**Yes, but at a time when I thought it a weary task and 
drudgery. Thucydides I often voted a bore, Homer a silly rhymer, 
and Cicero's "Orations" a string of senseless words. However, 
what's left now in my cranium cries out at times, and now I per- 
ceive the light which, in my boyish days, was dark as Erebus. 
Fax mentis^ incendium glorice,** 

" Speaking of illumination, it strikes me," said Redhall, " that 
if we do not take the road soon, we shall find ourselves in darkness 
before we are half-way home." 

"Then, bustle, bustle!" said Hawthomden, rising from his 
chair, and looking from the window ; " and I hope we may reach 
the promised land without being drowned ; there's an ugly black 
cloud rising from the western horizon." 

CHAPTER XX. 

Several miles of their journey homewards was pursued in 
silence by the three travellers, who were getting over the ground 
at a somewhat rapid pace considering the roughness and hilly 
character of the road. The sky by this time had got very dark, 
and threw a heavy gloom on all around. It was evident to all that 
the heavens were preparing to discharge their contents upon their 
devoted heads. One or two large drops of rain fell, the precursor of 
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a flood, sending its premonitory symptoms as a warning to the, 
dwellers on earth. 

" If we could reach Hamilton before it begins, we should be in 
safety/' said Redhall, looking anxious on Lora's account, who had 
no further protection than the habit which she wore. '' We cannot 
be far from it I should think.'* 

"Six miles, I fear," muttered Hawthomden, 

** So much." 

•* I fear it." 

" Then keep a look-out for some house or place we can get 
shelter in, for I suspect we are in for it. Is that a peal of 
thunder." 

A flash of lightning immediately followed, which sufficiently 
answered the question. A pause ensued, heavens and earth were 
dark and silent as the grave, when a crash above their heads took 
place as if the worlds in space were JEtlling pell-mell over each 
other. Then the zigzag lightning flashed around and about them 
with terrible reality, startling their highly -mettled steeds ; and it 
was with no little difficulty the two men managed to hold in control 
their own animals, and give assistance to Lora's, whose horse was 
hecoming most unmanageable, and which was likewise aggravated 
by her own incapacity at the moment to curb its agitation. They 
were brought to a complete halt, and, to heighten their misfortune, 
the rain came down in perfect torrents, drenching them to the skin, 
while they were in the act of subduing the fears of their poor 
animals. 

*' Look round for some cover, Hawthomden — quick !" said Red- 
hall ; ** for this is fearful. I will manage Lora's horse— now go." 

Hawthomden struck spurs to his animal, and in less than a 
minute he retumed, bidding them follow him to a clump of trees, 
which completely sheltered them from the rain, which had already 
given them a sad ducking. 

They all knew the danger of seeking refuge in the proximity of 
trees during a thunder-storm, but the elements were in so distracted 
a state that any spot which could give them a temporary shelter was 
a haven indeed, and not to be despised, although attended with risk. 
They were arrested almost on the summit of a hill, from which 
they could discern, by the lightning's gleam, the roll of dark, 
undulating ground beneath stretching far away into the vale of 
Clyde. Between each flash the darkness was intense. Far oflf the 
hlaze of furnace-fires, from the great iron- works, would suddenly 
break the gloom with a lurid flame. 

They remained thus seated on their shivering and shaking stetds 
fcr Ukore than half-an-hour> in a most dismal and forlorn state, the 
two gentlemen feeling more keenly their position owing to Lora 
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who they were afraid might be seriously a£kcted hj it. But A& 
kept up her spirits admirably ; and instead of bending under ber 
difficulties, her disposition seemed to rise up against it, and sk 
spoke in sudi a manner as to keep alive their hopes, and antici. 
pating that it could not be of long duration, saying, "What 
couldn't be cured, mu3t e'en be endured.*' 

As the pitiless storm, unmindful of poor mortals' su£Fering, swept 
on and rained on remorselessly, the spot where they had be«i 
screened, although a dense and high copse, and which hedged thm 
till now from the windward side in a tolerably satis&ctory manner, 
became at last surcharged with wet, and large drippings began to be 
sensibly felt amongst his party, till it so much increased that Bed. 
hall at last determined on leaving it, and searching singly hx some 
house where shelter could be obtained, while he left Lora under the 
guardianship of his lordship. 

"Truly, my dear Lora," said Hawthornden, "we have given 
you a villanous day for an adventure, and I fear your health will be 
none the better for it." 

** Oh, I am not so easily spoiled as you imagine, my lord ; and I 
am quite as imeasy on account of you both, as you are of me. I 
wish you would think no more of it. A good hoTir's riding, if it 
cleared up, woxdd soon drive away every bad effect from us ^" 

" I hope so, dear Lora ; but T never encountered such weather in 
all my life before. It is bad enough for a man to meet it, but a 
little damsel like you to be at its mercy is terrible. Are you not 
afraid of this lightning ?" 

" To be candid, I am not partial to it even at the best of times, 
and, of course, have my own feelings now, although your companion- 
ship makes me feel it less alarming. 

** I am glad you have a sense of security in our presence ; and 
were it not that I dreaded you might suffer hereafter from this 
exposure, I could almost feel a sense of happiness at being your 
guardian in this dread hour of pleasure, strange and unaccountable, 
at being your protector. O Lora, amid the lightning and the 
storm will you listen to me, will you hearken to one who loves you 
dearer than all the world, who loves you to distraction, and who 
only lives in the one dear hope of your becoming his wife." 

" Oh, my lord, my lord, do not speak so 1 I dare not listen to 
it." 

" Why, Lora ? why 1" he said, bending towards her till his hand 
rested upon her saddle-bow, while he gazed upon her face, witi his 
arm almost touching hers ; the dishevelled hair broken loose, and 
straying wild, played round and about her pale cheeks and brow, 
and swept upon his every now and again,' as the gusts swept in their 
angry mood past them ; the lightning threw its lurid glare upon 
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them as tbey stocxl revealing each one to the othet, looking wild-like 
and storm-beaten. " Why, Lora ? oh, why must I not speak of that 
which is closest to my heart, which speaks at night in my dreams, 
and every instant of the day in my waking thoughts 1 Lora, I 
cannot tell you how deeply, how genQjx)U8ly I love yon ; nor can you 
conceive how full my feelings of tenderness are to you. I will be 
your slave Ihrough life ; you may tread on me, torture #me : but I 
will love you, love you through weal and woe, through day and 
night. O Lora, say you will be mine, mine only, and I will blesd 
the lips that speak the words for ever." 

** Oh, my lord, I beg you to be silent ! I dare not, cannot 
listen to such words !" 

** Dare not, Lora 1 why not ? you told me you had never loved 
any one but your moth^. O Lora, dear, dear Lora, do not drive me 
distracted, I cannot Uve without your love, I must have it or I 
perish. Speak, Lora," he said, seizing the little hand which held 
the bridle of her horse, and which was wet and cold. " O Lora, 
you are starving with cold — this will never do ! — Hark, what sound 
is that ] — it is Monck, calling us — ^let us find him out. Come, dear 
Lora, you must not be so cruel to me." 

By this time they had set spurs to their horses, and the sound 
of their horses' hoofs, mingled with the turmoil of the elements 
through which they dashed, rendered further words inaudible. For 
about two or three hundred yards they pushed forward till they 
came to where two roads met them at a sharp angle, when they 
drew up their horses and listened, but no further sound could they 
hear. 

Hawthomden shouted, but no response came. 

'^ Let us move along this road," he at last said, " for a little 
distance ; perhaps we may meet him ; if not, we will return to the 
spot where he left us, and wait for him." 

They did so, but they could neither see nor hear anything of him 
whatever ; so they immediately returned, but no Monck was there. 

'^O Lora, this is indeed a night of disappointment, what 
could have come over Redhall. It will not do for you to remain 
much longer here, for it will kill you. He has had plenty of time 
to have seen whether or not shelter could be had ; so if he does not ~ 
return immediately, he must come after us." 

" Nay, I cannot leave without him. 

" Nonsense, Lora ! besides we mjiy meet him on our way, or he 
will in all likelihood overtake us. We really must be sheltered 
from this pitiless blast. Gome, Lora, it would be madness to continue 
here a moment longer. 

Lora gave way to the. suggestions of his lordship, with a mind 
filled with reluctance, although she began to feel very uneasy at the 
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idea of remainiDg longer in the spot, in the event of HawthorDden 
renewing his love passages, and likewise beginning to feel most un- 
comfortable from the drenched garments, which were chilling her to 
the bone ; so hopiog, against hope, that chance or fortune would 
throw Bedhall once more into their company, they proceeded. 

When they reached the two roads Hawthomden was ignorant of 
which was^the true one to their destination ; but leaving it to Inck 
he chose the one to the right, believing that if it did turn out to be 
the wrong one, it would at all events lead them to some place d 
security and shelter. 

Onwards they rode, his lordship watching amid the storm the 
being he loved so deeply and so tenderly; braving the rudest 
night he had ever himself experienced. Oh, how gladly would he 
have drawn her to his beating heart, and sheltered the dear 
one there, driven through the whirlwind and the flame, with hff 
dear face cradled in his arms, while her eyes drank in from his own 
the burning passion of his soul ! 

Her words had filled his mind with some apprehension as to 
receiving her love in return. He felt a fever, even amid the chill 
around, steal into his blood ; and he determined, the first spot 
wh^^ shelter could be obtained, to take this opportunity of for- 
warding his claims, or learn the reason why. 

Suddenly, after passing a long belt of wood which had skirted 
the road for some considerable distance, they perceived a li^ht close 
at hand. From a gleam of lightning which flashed before them at 
this moment, they saw it proceeded firom some large buildings 
apparently in ruins. Glad to see any place where mortal could 
obtain the necessary shelter, they crossed a field in the direction of 
the light, and as they neared it they found it to be, as they had 
at first surmised, a large mass of grim old ruins, some strong- 
hold of the olden days, but now divested of roof, floors, and half its 
former walls. The only spot where anyone could find adequate 
protection from the night was a large wooden shed, clad with red 
tiles, a place apparently sacred to homed cattle at certain times 
and seasons of the year ; but this evening it was occupied only hy 
one being — a mortal man. 

Sitting beside a large blazing fire in the centre of its floor, was 
an old man, at least he looked so, his hair was so white and long, 
and bis face so thin, so emaciated, and so full of human miserj. 
Never did the two travellers ever gaze on features so expressive of 
man's hopelessness, of man's grief, deep, unrelieved, and full of 
bitterness ; his attenuated fingers were held up before the blaze to 
draw some of its warmth into their icy hiding-place. 

His clothes were rude, rough, and old, yet had a decency about 
them that spoke of better days, and led the strainers who 
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gazed upon him for an instant, before breaking in upon his 
lonely retreat, to form in their own minds the idea of this being 
some unfortunate gentleman, driven by the hand of misfortune 
from a world where one day he might have been in some good 
position. 

They had, however, little reason for lingering long on abstract 
ideas, while their minds and bodies were so interested in getting 
their heads under a roof. So they pushed their horses forward, 
till within two or three feet of the almost open shed in front, and 
Tvhich fortunately this evening was the only point of security from 
the raging elements without. 

The neighing of one of the horses, who, probably, like them, 
selves, were glad to see the cheery look of a fire within cover, 
attracted the old man's instant attention to them. The blazing 
glimmering of the fire fell full on both their faces, but the old 
man's gaze was upon the maid. His eyes became rivetted like a 
basilisk's upon her ; they distended and gleamed, then closed for an 
instant ; then, seizing a burning brand from the fire, he held it 
aloft, but closer to her face, while he continued his scrutiny. 

Hawthornden began to be alarmed ; it struck him that the old 
man was assuming all the appearance of one bereft of reason. He 
saw Lora wince with fear under his gaze. 

** What means this conduct ?" said Hawthornden roughly. 

* ' Hush I hush ! do not speak ! Its she — she whom I last saw 
in flesh and blood three-and-twenty years ago. She who was once 
mine, who said she loved me, and for whom I have been hunted 
down by the world like a dog. I, that wouldn't have harmed her 
by a word, a single thought, and who would have gone into a 
shroud alive and been buried along with her ; such was my love. 
Oh, she saw me banished for a crime for which I was as innocent 
as the babe unborn ; she knew my name, my coimtry, my all was 
lost ; she knew how I loved her too ; yet all, all was nothing- 
betrayed by her — lost, lost for ever. To-day, for the first time for 
twenty years, I knocked at the hall of my ancestors, but there's a 
stranger at the ingle-nook now. This is my hall to-night. Lady 
Barbara de Val ; this floor is my bed ; my patrimony, these bitter 
winds without. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Is it too much, lady, for me to 
know, that you follow me here, meet me here, this first night of 
my visit, to himt me forth again? Another time a wanderer, 
another time an outcast. God, how long, how long !" 

Lora and Hawthornden turned from one to another in the 
utmost perplexity, and in her face the most visible alarm was 
apparent. 

" This lady is not the person you are ravipgof," said Hawthorn. 
' dei^, dismounting, and leading his own and Lora's horse inside the 
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house; " you see that she is not above serenteen, while the lady 
you speak of seeing for the last time must have been her age ot 
older three-and- twenty years ago.** 

" Yes," said the old man, muttering to himself, " no one would 
believe in my innocence ; but they expect me to have faith in what 
they tell me. No ; no ; no. Your face, Lady Barbara, has hved 
too long here to be ever forgotten. I have wept my heart too 
often over your remembrance ever to forget. On board the convict 
ship, with manacles on my feet and wrists, you have been imaged ; 
here, night and day, amid a crew of hell spirits, have I groaoed 
over you and lost happiness amid the long years of servitude; 
among the guilty and the horrible you have been ^ith me here." 
As he spoke, he placed his hands frequently with their long fingers 
working convulsively, over his heart. And here he continued— 
" Wilt thou ever remain till this now worthless framework shall 
have perished 1 Oh, speak to me, Barbara 1 tell me why you were 
so cruel! Oh,, if you knew the one-thousandth part of mj 
sufferings you would have relented.** 

" I am not her you speak of truly," said Lora. 

"Ah!** said the old man, "did God give you that face and 
voice to deceive mankind? What though he has retained thy 
beauty and youth, is thy heart still* so obdurate ? could you not 
afford me one word of pity for my sad fate— one smile upon 
him you once pressed with your arms wound around this head, and 
vowed you would be only mine ? Oh, happy hour that was 1 oh, 
blessed day ! to be followed by such undeviating misery, that no 
man can conceive how utterly body and soul was tortured and 
lacerated for so many years ! torn from the world and friends ; torn 
from a love dear to me still even with these white hairs ; no one 
ever to whisper a kindly word in my ear, and waiting for that voice 
to come which was to whisper in mine ear, * Thou art innocent: 
come forth and rejoice /* It never came, and I shall die, and this 
iniquity against me live on unrevealed — unrevenged !" 

'* If what you speak of is really true,** said Lora, deeply affected 
by the old mail's words, which came forth as if'from a temple filled 
with unutterable woe, for none could have expressed himself as he 
did without having passed through the furnace of affliction, ** I 
cannot but commiserate what thy life has been, and pity you from 
my very soul.** 

** But,** said Hawthornden, whose mind was racked at the 
moment by the words dropping from the man*s lips, and his anxiety 
for Lora, who sat on her charger with her dripping clothes, " see, 
friend,** he said, "while you speak of your tale of misery, and 
make us wonder if your wits be a reality or tempest-tossed, this young 
lady here is perishing with cold and wet ; and if you are plesoed to * 
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to make her out some being of an unearthly character, it is my 
dnty to take a more natural view of things, and see that she is not 
made worse than she is by neglect." 

" Oh, bring her in, friend ; I will keep the fire for you and her ; 
I am so desolate myself that I can scarce think for others ; here," 
he said, " is more fire," placing several large pieces of wood which 
he brought from a corner of the shed, where it lay huddled. 

A block of stone, on^hich the old man had been seated when 
they entered, was now appropriated for her use. She took off the 
hat she wore, surrounded with its black laced veil, both of which 
were in a sad state from the wet. Her rich brown hair fell down 
her shoulders to the waist, while the flame made it glance with a 
sheen of glossy brightness. With her white hands she drew it into 
folds, and pressed the dripping rain from the tresses. Her little 
feet and the well-shaped rounded ancle, — (having that fulness of flesh 
which added to its grace, and although partially dry, having been 
tolerably secured beneath the folds of her habit), — were very chill 
from being so long on the saddle, now received due compensation 
from the flame, which threw a ruddy glare around. It beamed on 
her pale cheeks and brow, beaten by the callous wild wind and 
rain, that feels no compunction for the young and fair, no more 
than for the rude and strong, the rich or poor. The excitement of 
the hour, while it had paled the crimson on her lips and fEice, had 
given to her eyes a strange brilliancy, which made her look like 
her of Troy, with the midnight flames of fire upon her, revealing 
that beauteous face^ so "winning, and yet such cause of disaster. 

The storm without had become spent, the heavenly watering, 
cans had either been turned to another land, or the abundance so 
truly testified by those who were its victims, had become dis- 
charged, the lightning had almost ceased, and only now and then 
the distant rumbling of the clouds' artillery was heard muttering 
afar off. 

Nearly an hour was spent in this wretched and miserable abode ; 
yet still, to those who foimd themselves so nearly on a lee-shore, 
with the raging eleiaents pouring their anger upon them, it was a 
haven indeed. But for the adventure which met them on the 
threshold, and the strange tale from the old man's lips, it would 
have been as welcome as the doors of some great palace on a festive 
liight ; but the narrative so immediately awaiting them, the ap- 
pearance of misery, and the woe from this white-haired outcast and 
wanderer, coupled with that name again which had so often rang 
in their ears in conjunction with herself, rendered the meeting, 
hoth to his lordship and Lora, one of extreme pain and solid 
reflection. Very few words were spoken by those around the fire, 
Mid what little was said were the mutterings from the lips of the 
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old man, who, evidently troubled in spirit, and unable to bring his 
reason to bear on his agitated thoughts, kept continually moyiug 
from the blaze where he stood gazing ok Lora with a long, stead&st 
look, and would then turn away wringing his hands in the deepest 
anguish. 

•*'Tis she! 'tis she! — Barbara! Barbara! — 'tis none else! 
The voice I heard so long ago — the eyes so full and bright ! Oh, 
those luminaries which used to look at me, and see my soul filled 
with my love to her ; — the. same hair, the same small, white hands; 
the form, the feet ! Alas ! alas ! it's her in human shape ; but can 
that young face, and those blue eyes, beam with my Barbara's soul? 
Oh, why do I plunge my brain into frenzy by the recollection of 
this cursed woman — this betrayer " 

" Oh, say not that !" said Lora, suddenly rising from her seat. 

" Why not ?" muttered the old man, while a fierce glare burst 
for the first time from his eye. *' You say you are not she ; then 
why should I not curse her who doomed me to a captivity worse 
than death itself? — tell me why, and I will bless you ! Tell me 
she is innocent, and I will believe ; for I loved her. Tell me the 
same strange fate surrounded her, and, as I have often sought to 
shield her from the suspicion of her crime to me, I will wash your 
feet with my tears, and never fret again o'er my wasted life of 
doom. Ob, tell me this — this one thing— that she was pure, and I 
will forfeit — yea, banish for ever — the hope of vengeanpe that for 
twenty long, miserable years, night and day, I have nurtured, and for 
which I have asked the Almighty for life — to live, so that I might 
return to this land, and hunt up my enemies before 1 die, and 
clear my name of shame, and my hands from this sentence of blood 
which banished me, and which I never committed! Oh, speak, 
and tell me why I should not curse the name, and the existence— 
if she lives — of the Lady Barbara du Val ?" 

** Because — ^because," said Lora, hesitatingly, while she evi- 
dently was suflfering from some dread and apprehension which made 
her shiver sensibly throughout her gentle form, — ** because one 
you loved so much should not be too readily charged with guilt. 
Man's too hasty suspicion of those he has loved has never led but 
to ruin and dismay." 

** Too true ! But her iniquity — or yours, maiden (for you stand 
there her image and her advocate) — compelled me to believe in her 
guilt ; and my suflferings through life, on this presumption, lend 
hell-fire to my agonies ! Give me not reasons why she is true- 
give me one tangible evidence of truth to ease my heart — ^and give 
me a right to free her from the dreadful wrong I may have done 
her!" 

** I cannot do that ; but it is in my power to relate a tal^ which 
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may have some analogy with thine, wherein a lady was deceived 
and judged of harshly, like your own love, while she was innocent 
and pure as Siberian snow. Will you listen V 

" Oh, go on, that I may believe !" 

" In this land, and at no great distance from this spot, dwelt 
two £s«nilies, both of good extraction, but the one poor and un- 
titled, and die other rich, and, more, ennobled by royal favour. 
The poor fEtmily had one son, and the rich one had an only 
daughter." 

"Too true !" muttered the listener, gazing at Lora with keen 
and earnest eyes. 

" The two families were on close and intimate terms ; but in 
the course of time the father and the mother of the one, and also 
the mother of her I speak of, died. The boy, then, was left with 
an only sister, and the young girl was the solitary hope and joy of 
a noble father. The girl, they say, was very beautiful, and as she 
grew in years she had many admirers. Among them, and devoted 
to her ardently, was him I have spoken of,-^nd this feeling of 
affection was as warmly returned by herself. Their different loves 
were disclosed to each other, and they mutually "pledged to each 
an endless attachment. Many were the happy days, 'tis said, the 
lovers spent in each other's society, when no one knew, — for they 
feared to disclose the secret of their loves, fearing, from the poverty 
of the one, their love might be crossed by a father's injunction 
against the intimacy, and the lover's dread of his being driven from 
visiting at her father's home. 

" One man had been most assiduous in pressing his suit to the 
lady, and it was likewise accompanied by the urgent desire of the 
father for the match ; but she loved him not. This man, unknown 
to the lovers, had secretly watched them, and discovered their 
wanderings and their plighted faith, and determined on separating 
them for ever. 

" Away in one of the islands in the western seas, a rich uncle 
of this poor man had made great wealth. One day this poor 
fellow received a letter from him, desiring him to sail out to his 
home in the Indies, and that he would make his fortune for him. 
Of course this was great happiness for him and her ; they saw in it 
the fulfilment of their dearest hopes ; for they trusted that in a short 
time he would return home with means sufficient to make her father 
an offer for her hand, without carrying her into poverty, or sacrificing 
his independence by craving or receiving assistance from her father. 
So, with many adieu and bursting hearts they parted, never to meet 
again." 

A deep groan came from him -^ho listened to every word 
Bpoken by her with a heart palpitating with excitement. 
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'' He reached his uncle's plantatioiui imtoss the sea, and enieied 
the verandah where the old man was enjoying the evening breeze 
that came sweeping from the ocean. 

He introduced himself to him, but the old genUeman stared; 
he had never expected any one of his name coming out to the^t part 
of the world, and what was it brought him there! 

He drew out the letter, and showed it to him. 

The old man shook his head quietly, and turned to him, and 
said — 

''Nephew, this is not my writing; some one has imposed on 
you — it is a forgery." 

'' Father of mankind, but this is all true ; it is the story of my 
youth/' 

Lora went on, unheeding the interruption — 

"My boy, some wicked scoundrel has played you this trick. 
What man is it owes you a grudge i — you have some deadly enemy." 

* * I know of none, for none have I injured." . 

He was at this time ignorant of his rival's advances to her whom 
he loved so dearly, and was likewise unaware of the knowledge he 
had become possessed of as to the lovers' secret, and he could sot 
fathom it. 

"Never mind!" said the uncle; "the villain, whoever it ib, 
thought he was sending you to a crow's nest, where you would be 
snapt at. We will cheat him. If you will give me your eflforts to 
assist me now — I am getting old and frail — I will see that you are 
not forgotten, either while I live or when I am gone." 

" His very words as he spoke them that afternoon," said the old 
man, in a wandering voice. 

" He remained for nearly two years in the Island of An- 
tigua, but his mind became racked with doubt, impatience, 
and anxiety. The letters he wrote her by every ship which 
left for England remained unanswered ; not one letter ever 
reached his hand from her in whose existence alone was life only 
dear. And at the end of this time, unable longer to endure the 
daily and nightly torture of suspense, he sailed homewards. She, in 
the meantime, had wondered at his long unexplained silence ; she, 
too, had written and written, but no answer ever came ; whispers 
came to her ears of some fair lady he had got ejoamoured of on board 
ship,l3f a likelihood of marriage, and other rumours, which sick- 
ened her heart, and made her believe in his unfetithfolness. And 
this, coupled with his most unaccountable silence, rendered it a ter. 
rible struggle in her breast, whether Or not to believe. At last, in 
reading the ' Times ' one day, as she was often in the habit of doing, 
the first name which her eyes gazed on was his, mentioning his 
marriage with another lady in the Island of Antigua. She bad no 
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sooner read it than her eyes swaniy her bead reeled, and she fell 
fainting on the floor. It was too true now — ^behad indeed forsaken 
her. She would forget him, and marry him who had been so oon« 
stant and so true to her ; while she bad till now held back his ad-* 
vances, she would repay his constancy and love, which she had been 
hoarding through ill report for him who had abandoned her* As if 
to heighten the wortblessness or beartlessness of this man whom she 
bad so loved, the next mail brought her cards of the marriage, with 
the postmark of Antigua legible on its cover, and addressed in his 
own handwriting." 

** Oh ! villany— villany — ^villany !" shrieked the old man. 
'' Of course, the lady now had no reason — (but her own anguish 
and sorrow over her first love, which still nestled and anchored in 
her heart, and made her the most miserable of women ; for Ehe often 
wished for death to take her from a world where man had no honour 
and so little heart) — to prevent her from manying him who had 
waited so long and so patiently for her love. This man, too, loved 
her devotedly ; and, in the comrse of time, he so worked upon her 
young mind that the remembrance of her girlish passion was almost 
banished from her memory. And it was not till a strange occur, 
rence happened, long, long after the lover had come back, that she 
for the first time learnt he had returned home ; and it was then she 
learnt likewise for the first time that it was her own husband who 
bad been the guilty cause of so much sorrow ; that the uncle's letter 
was a forgery, and an idea of his own ; that riot only her letters, 
but his, were intercepted by himself, but the marriage itself was 
another concoction of his brain to make the falsehood all the 
more damning against him, and the proof so evident that she oould 
no longer hesitate in its belief. Oh ! it was a terrible discovery." 

**May curses light on bim!'^ broke out the old man, unable 
longer to keep pent-up the mortal agony that had filled and was 
maddening his brain and soul while listening to this narration. • 
" Oh ! why was my condemnation so much against her, and so little 
against this monster? I know him, and, if he lives, whatever 
remains of life within me will be garnered to revenge." 

" Remember, this is only a tale I've told to show you how cruel 
it is to condemn when too oft there is more reason to pity." 

** 'Tis mine — 'tis mine, too truly and too clearly ! But how 
came she to be silent when I was arraigned for a crime from which 
she must have known I was as free as a star in heaven 1" 

*' Nay, I know no more : you've listened to all I learned. I 
told you that long, long after his return home — ^fifteen or twenty 
years perhaps, she had never heard the name mentioned ; therefore 
she must have been ignorant entirely of all that happened, whatever 
it was." 
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'* Oh I fate, with what a hard and fatal band yonVe stricken 
me! Oh ! that love of .mine, which was once so dear and true, 
with what fatal perversity it has been the means of poisoning all the 
days of my life, and making what might have been a dwelling-place 
of happiness a living grave of horror ! But, in God's name, who art 
thou, that visits such a wretch as T am, and at such an hour, amid 
such a storm, to rehearse to mine ear so minute a story of myself, 
proving that dear one's innocence with so sweet a voice, and with 
her own never-to-be-forgotten face ? Oh ! tell me, and let me kiss 
one little hand, if you will let a forlorn wretch, a convict felon, 
kneel at your feet, and bless you for the words you've spoken- 
words that I have waited for as the redeemed waits the sound of the 
last trump. 

"Nay, nay, my good friend," she said, *'do not kneel thus; 
or, if you do, I will kneel beside you, for you've suflFered deeply." 

So saying, she bent beside the poor wanderer, and holding wf 
her brow for him to kiss, he put his lips with a holy reverence to 
Lora's forehead, and then withdrawing them, covered the pale face 
with his pallid hands, and burst into an agony of grief. 

Hawthomden had been a witness of the scene, with feelings he 
could scarcely describe, and he was now convinced that she knew 
more of her own history than she considered wise to unravel ; and 
truly there was about it all something that began to alarm him of a 
sequel in connection, .and a crime surrounding it, that, whatever his 
feelings for Lora might be, 'twere well to linger for a little before 
consigning himself and name into a position where shame mi^t 
cry aloud, when it would be too late. 

** I love her dearly, and I will love her not the less when I 
know the mystery connected with her antecedents." 
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EEMINISCENCES OF AN ELDERLY MEMBER OF THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 



THE BRUNSWICK THEATRE. 

The greybeards who enjoyed the whim, humour, and pathos in 
the ** At Homes " of the late Charles Matthews, must remember 
one of the most amusing of his impersonations was a boatman 
known as "The Waterman's Attorney- General." This person, as 
represented on the stage, I had often laughed at ; but at the close 
of 1828, he most unexpectedly presented himself before me one 
morning, with a sad face, to announce a tragical event — ^that the 
roof of a theatre had that morning fallen in, and caused a mournful 
loss of life. 

Intelligence like this could not be other than important, when 
conununicated immediately after the event, to an evening paper. 
As sub-editor, I forthwith communicated with the editor, and we 
resolved that I should at once proceed to the scene of the catastrophe, 
to ascertain the real extent of the calamity. 

It was the New Brunswick Theatre whose fate was so unex- 
pectedly announced. Some of its antecedents must be recalled. 
About the year 1785, John Palmer, an actor of note while he lived, 
whose sudden death on the stage was long remembered with inte- 
rest in theatrical circles, succeeded in getting a playhouse buUt by 
subscription, at the east end of London. It was called " The 
Royalty,'* and erected opposite a passage which leads into Well, 
dose-square, where the court-house for the Tower Hamlets' district 
stands. The performance of the regular drama was contemplated, 
but this was forbidden by the authorities of that day, and the 
actors there could only entertain the town with spectacles, burlettas, 
and pantomimes. These were continued until a more liberal policy 
prevailed than that which consigned a rash clown to a prison for 
violating the law by repeating the words, ** plum-pudding." The 
prices of admission at the Royalty were lower than at the great 
theatres, and nautical pieces often attracted full audiences of 
seamen and their ladies. Higher objects were aimed at, and con- 
siderable improvement had been made, when the Eoyalty met its 
'ate, the common inevitable lot of playhousesr— it was destroyed by 
fire. 

3^L T 
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To the east-enders who Havoured theatrical performances, the 
event was matter of deep regret ; for it was no trifle to journey from 
that neighbourhood to Drury-lane or Covent-garden, and in Uieir 
vicinity the nearest places of dramatic amusement were then to k 
found. Great anxiety was felt to repair this calamity. It was 
determined to raise a new theatre on the site of the old one. Mr. 
Whitwell was the architect, and a handsome structure soon rose on 
the ruins of the old one, which, it was resolved, should receive the 
name of ** The Brunswick Theatre." 

In the year 1827, 1 was invited to dine with a party of gentle, 
men at the court-house, Wellclose-square, to celebrate the progress 
of this undertaking. Before entering the dining-room, drawings of 
the late and of tiie intended theatre were exhibited to the guests. 
The beauty of the latter, contrasted with the uninteresting, work- 
house-like aspect of the former, forcibly struck every one, and 
elicited universal admiration. While we were looking at these, 
Mr. Maurice, one of the proprietors, put a slip of paper into iny 
hands, on which I found a toast — " The health of the Proprietors, 
and success to the New Brunswick Theatre " — which, he informed 
me, the chairman would call on me to propose. At the dinner, 
Mr. Carruthers, a principal proprietor, presided, and Mr. Maurice 
acted as deputy. Mr. Whitewell, Mr. Percy Farren, the intended 
stage-manager, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Buckingham, and Mr. 
Thompson, the auth(H: of several dramatic productions w^e among 
the company. 

While at dinner it was mentioned that it had been calculated, 
frona the numerous casualties to which such property was liable, 
that the existence of a London theatre did not average more than 
thirty years. When performing the task that had been allotted to 
me, I alluded to this calculation, and regretted the probability that 
all the beauty and magnificence of the new theatre should live but 
for so short a period, and expressed a hope that, if the Fates were 
inexorable on this point, public fevour wpuld not fail to make 
its short life a merry one. Little was it then anticipated that 
it would- exist, in anything like a finished state, only for a few days. 

On Friday, February 22nd, 1828, 1 was invited to dine with the 
proprietors and a small party in Great Prescott Street. The ^linner 
was to take place at four o'clock, and at six we were to adjourn 
to witness the lighting up of the theatre for the first time. 

From some recent bereavement, I felt very much depressed 
when I entered the dining-room, arid Mr. Maurice (one of the 
propriety's) kindly made me sit near him, that I might not he 
aimoyed by the thoughtlessness of some of the parties. But, how 
it happened I know not, the mirth which prevailed proved most 
contagious, and I found it quite impossible not to enter into the 
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spirit of the scene. There was no lack of wit, I thought, but I am 
sure the laughter was incessant, and I became as cheerful as any 
of my neighbours. To say the truth, if I were called upon to 
name the most joyous festival I ever attended, I think that, for the 
time it lasted, is the one I should name as entitled to take prece. 
dence of all the rest. 

It was mentioned, while we were at table, that the wall of one 
theatre had a certain lyimber of setters in it, 'and the wall of 
another still more ; while such was the success with which the new 
building in Well Street had been carried up, that though it was 
higher than either of those named, there was not a single crack 
in it. • 

" I am sorry for that," said one of the guests. 

" Why 1 " inquired Mr. Camithers. 

'* Because it seems from your own showing that the Brunswick 
is not a crack theatre." 

" But we will make it one," returned the proprietor. 

This jocular promise was in one sense mournfully made good in 
a few days. 

At six o'clock Mr. Percy Farren, who prided himself on never 
haying been behind time, where a theatre was concerned, for a single 
instant during twenty years, rose from the table to proceed to the 
Brunswick, the rest of the company, having been entertained with 
a reading of some of the jingle offered as an address, followed him 
in a short tin&e. We visited every part of the house, and addressed 
the usual laudatory and congratulatory speeches to the architect and 
proprietors, which, according to custom, were graciously received. 
The interior appeared to great advantage ; and I certainly thought, 
both for beauty and convenience, it reflected great honour on the 
hberality of the owners, and the skill and talent they had employed. 

The following Monday (the 25th) was the opening day. Every- 
thing went off satisfactorily, the performances were successful, 
and the proprietors flattered themselves that they were about to 
reap a rich harvest in reward for their anxious toils. But it was 
remarked that night that some of the doors of the boxes did 
not shut easily, and the horizontal plates, laid down for shifting the 
sliding scenery at the back of the stage, did not work well. It 
was, however, supposed that this was only caused by the pressure 
of the iron roof on new materials, and therefore caused no alarm. 
Some difficulty having been experienced in moving the scenes on 
the Tuesday, Mr. Percy Farren caused them to be examined. They, 
in consequence, were braced up by means of chains attached to the 
roof, and that night no serious inconvenience was experienced ; but, 
on the following day the flats were again out of order. StiU, the 
house was consider^ to be so substantially built, that none of 
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the parties interested bad the slightest dread of the impending 
calamity. 

The opera of " Guy Mannering " was being got up, and the 
musical rehearsal was called for Thursday. Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Farren were on the stage, conversing on the general prospects 
of the theatre, and on the subject of a new farce, when a strange 
rumbling noise was heard. It continued several seconds. Suddenly 
the chandelier suspended from the ceiling was seen falling, and the 
next moment the whole roof of the buildifig came down, crushing 
galleries, boxes, and stage, and in a word involving everything 
which the walls bad enclosed in " one prodigious ruin." 

Mr. Farren had been sitting on the front of one of the stage 
boxes, and in the alarm, inspired by the dreadful spectacle just 
described, fell back into the box, which, defended by a strong beam 
above, withstood the shock. Less fortunate, poor Mr. Maurice, 
aware of the danger, tried to escape from the theatre, and succeeded 
in reaching the street. One step more and he would have been 
safe, but that step he did not live to take. Part of the wall which 
fell outwards struck him on the head, and the ill-fated gentleman 
sunk to rise no more. His death was supposed to have been in. 
stantaneous. 

Mr. Farren remained in the stage box for some time. A young 
actress of the name of Yates, who had sustained serious injury 
from the falling of the building, assisted by him, obtained the same 
refuge from instant danger. As soon as he was enabled to com- 
municate with ' those who wished to assist the sufferers, he was 
informed that one remaining wall was likely to fall, from which it 
was probable the box must be beaten in. Upon this, he made 
vigorous efforts to extricate himself and his companion, and happily 
succeeded. 

The fate of the new theatre of course caused a great sensation 
in the neighbourhood, and the jiews travelled with the swiftuess of 
the wind in all quarters. I was sitting in an apartment in the 
Strand, my desk was open, and by the side of it lay a letter which 
I had just written to Mr. Maurice, in answer to one received ftom 
him the day before. A card for admission had been sent to the 
ofl&ce for** the editor." It was beneath the dignity of the paper 
to accept such a compliment, and I accordingly took upon myself 
to notice what 1 deemed an unpardonable mistake, writing in the 
following strain : — 

** Deab M., — It wajs an unlucky error which excluded you from the 
papers on the iirst day. How could you think they would accept a single 
admission ? I have explained to Mr. Streetj and return you the card to 
fill up with " and friend," if you think fit. 

" Really it seems to me you are not a little bewijdered. Your letter 
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told me a plaj-bill was enclosed ; t)ut I could not find it, and, in conse- 
quence, part of what you wrote was unintelligible. I have endeavoured 
to do something for you, and hope it will be of service.^ 

" I am glad to leam that your performances were successful. Among 
the proofs of your not being of sound mmd^ one strikes me particularly. 
You have not given me a single admission. 'I shall, however, visit the 
Brunswick as soon as I can spare an evening and a shilling. 
" With best compliments to Mrs. M., 

" I remain, dear M., 

"Yours very truly. 

What the Waterman's Attorney-General told I could hardly 
credit. 

His statement, however, was so earnestly repeated, he was so 
positive that the new theatre was destroyed, that I could not but 
conclude that something serious had occurred. I took a coach, with 
the intention of ptroceeding to the residence of Mr. Maurice, with a 
view of learning from him the true state of the case. I called on 
the late Mr. Effingham Wilson in the City, and, accompanied by 
kirn, reached Prescott-street. There we learned that the theatre 
had indeed fallen-in. I was told that Mr. Maurice wa^s from home, 
and Mrs. Maurice, hearing of the disaster, had gone to seek him. 
Then we went to the scene of the disaster, or, at least, as close to 
it as we could get, which was only to the end of Well-street. 
From that point I saw ♦rhat^had lately been a large and beautiful 
edifice, now reduced, in a single hour, to a miserable wreck. 

The crowd was great, and to the inquiries which I made, answers 
of the most opposite character were given. Mr. Maurice, I was 
told by some, was beneath the ruins, but^ not materially injured, 
and had been enabled to speak to those who were labouring to 
rescue him from his present unfortunate confinement. Others re- 
ported, what came nearer to the truth, that he had perished. My 
attention was then called to a female, genteelly dressed, of interest- 
^ appearance, in the midst of the mob. It was Mrs. Maurice. 
She was wildly inquiring the fate of her husband. I prevailed on 
W to get into the coach, and told her that I had heard Mr. Maurice 
was safe. This she would not believe. She said she knew he was 
no more, and begged to be taken to see his remains. 

I attempted, but in vain, to inspire hope, and conveyed her 
from the tumultuous and distressing scene to her own house. 
There I left her, and too soon learned that her fears were no worsiB 
than the truth. Her husband was indeed no more ! 

It was ascertained, in the course of the day, that besides Mr. 
Maurice, twelve persons had lost their lives ; these consisted of 
performers connected with the theatre, workmen, and strangers. 
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Many others had received Berious injury, and the event created a 
melancholy interest in the metropoUs, paramount, for the lame, to 
every other. Some of those who escaped unhurt had encount^ 
great danger. The account given by Mr. Dillon, one of the acton^ 
was very remarkable. He had just been speaking with Mr. Gilbert, 
a brother comedian, who was buried in the ruins, when the inde- 
scribable but appalling sound, which announced the coming destruc 
tion of the edifice, burst on his ear. " I heard a crash," said he, 
*' and a man crying, ' Bun ! run ! or you are a dead man !' I 
turned about, and called my wife, but I observed her running down 
stairs, followed' by four or five workmen. 1 ran I know not 
which way. The uproar and confusion were tremendous, and the 
impression that the roof was coming down created the most dread- 
ful apprehensions. I saw a Mr. Fennis in the act of leaping bom 
one of the windows. I followed his example, but the wall must 
have fallen with me, for, before I could tell where I was, I found 
myself buried nearly up to my chest in rubbish. The moment 1 
could speak, I implored a crowd of persons to assist me, for God's 
sake. They, under the greatest terror, replied that to attempt it 
would cost them their own lives, at the same time advising me i^ 
make the best effort I could, or I should be dead in a minute. The 
wall over me looked wofully impending, as if it would fall the next 
minute. I did make the best use of my time, by praying most 
fervently. On looking round, I observed every one striving to 
escape. Not seeing my wife, I concluded tllat she was beneath the 
ruins. At this instant I could distinguish the voices of some Iiisb 
labourers, who declared that I should not be left to perish ; and the; 
came, at the risk of their own lives, and, by digging round me, with 
considerable difficulty, succeeded in rescuing me from my most 
perilous situation. I have sustained no injury," he added, " except 
the loss of boots, which, under the circumstances, is not a slight 
one, as I am obliged to wear my stage shoes, which, however, I 
fear I shall have no further occasion for." 

Other statements of equal interest were put forth respecting 
different parties who escaped or perished. In the midst of the 
grief and horrcnr which prevailed, an awful thought occurred to the 
public mind. What if the catastrophe had been witnessed on the 
Monday or the Tuesday evening, when many hundreds of both 
sexes were assembled within its walls ! 

After all the sufferers had, as it was hoped, been got out, it was 
still doubtful whether] more might not remain as yet undiscovered. 
The north wall of the theatre was in such a state that the autbo. 
rities thought it their duty to order it to be removed. This man- 
date was at first resisted under the apprehensions that several 
unfortunate persons might remain beneath the mass which had not 
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yet been zemoved, whose melancholy fate would be sealed by 
throwing down more of the fabric. It was, however, under all 
the circumstances considered that, with a view to save human life, 
the order should be carried into effect. Happily, the apprehensions 
which had been felt did not prove to be well founded, and further 
mischirf was prevented. 

And now memory with sadness turns to the court-house. There, 
with joyous hearts, I but a short time before met the proprietors 
and ^eir friends to do honour to the rising Temple of the Muses, 
which, as a scene of mirth, it was fondly and with apparent reason 
believed, would long rank among the ornaments of the metropolis, 
and there the remains of the unfortunate Mr. Maurice had been * 
carried, when he was found, and there the coroner proceeded to 
hold the inquest. Even to describe the mass of evidence, which 
was given for the information of the jury, would enormously extend 
this paper. The effect of it was to establish the facts already 
stated. Little did he and those he hospitably entertained in that 
building a few weeks before, dream that some of their number would 
be stretched in ghastly deatii ; that in the room appropriated to fes- 
tivity the coroner and the jury would sit to collect all the mournful 
details of a real tragedy. But such is life. Could we see the 
future how awfully would it interfere in countless instances with 
the joyous present \ 

Reflections like these were on this mournful occasion repeatedly 
pressed on my thoughts. The transitions from gaiety to death were 
sudden — the scenes of both identical. At no time was the awful 
contrast more deeply felt than on the day when I followed the 
remains of my deceased friend to his last resting-place. The morn- 
ing named for the interment of the late proprietor was Friday, the 
7th of March, Never shall I forget the feelings with which I 
assisted in the ceremony, how memory 

"To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain,*' 

brought back the recent meeting just described. 

It was on that day fortnight that I had sat in the room in which, 
before proceeding to the church, those invited to the funeral rested, 
but under what diflferent circumstances ! 

On the former Friday the day was closing when we met ; the room 
was cheerfully illuminated, brilliant hope prevailed through the 
festivities of the day, which, as already described, were accompanied 
with extraordinary merriment. Now it was morning ; but the light 
of day was excluded, that gloom appropriate to the occasion might 
prevail, and we assembled to follow our late host to the grave. Mr. 
Maurice, too, was not the only one of that mournful group who had 
been prematurely dismissed from life. Mr. Evans, a literary gentleman, 
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shared the some fisite, and others who survived had to deplore serious 
injuries. The deep affliction which respired, where obstreperous 
laughter had recently been the order of the day, was most touching, 
and, to my mind, has often been vividly recalled when passing the 
Court-house in Wellclose Square, and the building in Well-street, 
the Sailors' Home, since erected on the foundation of the Bruns- 
wick, on the site of John Palmer's Royalty Theatre. 

In theatrical matters it has long been the established practice to 
make farce succeed tragedy. It seems almost inevitable that a 
similar variety should be witnessed where there is no thought of 
theatrical effect. 

At a long subsequent date the lady, whose case has been men. 
tioned, found herself again a widow. It was her wish that the 
two husbands should rest in the same grave. This made it neces- 
sary to transfer the remains of the first from the City to a cemetery 
in Surrey. To the sexton, or rather the sextoness — for the office was 
held by a female — application was made. A leaden coffin was lifted from 
the grave, but this the widow and her fidends rejected. From its size 
they were sure it was not the one claimed. The sextoness was, in 
consequence, required to correct the error. This was done ; but the 
parochial officeress, not participating too largely in the sentimental 
tenderness to which her attention had been called, could not refrain 
from expressing surprise at the unreasonable conduct of the friends 
of the deceased, in not accepting what had first been restored to 
upper air. 

* ' What, ' ' she said, " could they want ? They admitted the coflSn 
oflTered to them was larger than that which had been theirs. What 
more could be desired? Some people, it was sad to reflect, were 
never satisfied!" 

I may add that, being asked for an epitaph applicable to this 
second funereal occasion, I, with questionable taste, suggested one 
to run thus : — 

" Two husbands well-beloved are here interred, 
Their widow hopes to add to them a third." 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS," "A BOHEMIAN'S 

BUDGET," &c. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ARRESTED — ^A PROJECTED ELOPEMENT. 

" JoBBON, you have stolen Miss Palmipede's diamond ring, and 
she has come for it." 

" Why Mr. Timon's here ! ' ' 

"Yes, that is Mr. Timon,'' said Miss Tina. " How do you 
do, Mr. Timon V 

" You ought io know me since you accuse me of maligning 
you," I said, looking at Bennett. 

*' Perhaps that is because I don't know you," he returned 
with a shrug. ** I received your note about ten minutes ago 
when I called at the office. My only authority is Jobson. I might 
well be sulky \vith you at the supper the other night." 

** He tells you I maligned you, a scoundrel evidently, in every 



Jobson did not speak. 

" We won't be hard, my good, man,'' said Tina, " only, 
I want my ring, which you took oflf the table this morning. 
I always said our room was too untidy, and things were left too 
much about.'' 

** Actresses rooms always are," said Bennett, politely; " order 
is a plebeian and contemptible virtue, if a virtue at all. Ah ! 
would you!" he shouted all of a sudden, and grasping Jobson 
by the throat. . 

" What now 1" I said. *• Eas he got a knife V 

'* No, but he is trying to swallow the ring. Out with it, you 
hungry beggar, would you eat seventy guineas at once ? Its of no 
^se, I tell you, I'll throttle your ugly carcase out and out first. 
Bite, will you? here it is all right," and Jobson was knocked 
down, his head striking the wash-board. ** Now fetch a policemen, 
ma'am, whoever you are." 

" You've hurt him, sir? " and his wife knelt beside him and 
raised his head. 

** Don't touch me, d — n you," said the brute, looking about 
him mistily, and shaking her off. 

** She's evidently his wife by his language," said Tina. 

** What made you tell me that Mr. Timon had slandered me. 
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my good fellow ?" asked Bennett with great good humour ; " it could 
do you no good, you know. I dare say he did say something, though." 

*' Secause I saw he was suspicious of me the first time he saw 
me, and if I'd had time I'd have served him out ; I'd ha' got every- 
thing out of his lodgings. I thought he would be afraid of y(»i, 
and not want his things back if he knew I was ready to swear he'd 
spoken ill of you." 

** Don't mind him, sir," beseeohed his wife ; " he doesn't 
mean it." 

" Verymeretorious on your part, my friend, and it would have 
have required a little perseverenoe too ; but why be a lying black- 
gu^l" 

" Now, then, Mr. Bennett, sir, look here !" 

" Where 1 at your highly intelligent head, or at that feeble 
attempt at oak graining just behind it?" 

" You know I've done a many errands for you." 

" Well, I think I have honoured you pretty freely with my 
commissions." 

** And you know I have never seen the colour of your money 
yet." 

*' But, my illogical friend, nobody can see the colour of that 
which does not exist." 

" Youv'e not paid me anything." 

" But youv'e helped yourself; and if I gave you opportunity 
to do so, I think I was very liberal ; everybody would not have 
done as much. Will you fetch a policeman, Mr. Timon !" 

" No, fetch him yourself." 

" How polite, really ! you see I am engaged," he replied, indi- 
cating the sisters. The poor wife meanwhile sitting on the only 
chair and moaning. 

** Come along I" said Tina. " See, Mr. Bennett has made us 
come here from the theatre in our costumes, and said we would 
lose our ring if we did not come now — ^the little beauty, how it does 
sparkle ! Let the man go now, but I will never see him any more; 
he stole my ring when I was getting him some spirits — shabby! j 
Will you come 1" she said, stamping her foot impatiently. 

*' I am afraid I must insist on a policeman," said Bennett, with j 
a sneer ; " but if I am to pardon him, it will be in honour to ' 
beauty." 

** Nonsense !" I said, pitying the woman his wife ; "the ring 
was not yours, and was not stolen from you. If Miss Palmipede 
is satisfied with obtaining possession of her property, the affair is 
at an end." 

" Thank you ! we are satisfied," said Miss Tina ; ** let us go. I 
I>ositively shiver." 
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" Very well, Mr. Soloman, you may have yotur way. It's a 
pity you were not educated for the bar. Tou may get up» Jobson !" 

''I have long been aware^ whatev^ you wore educated for, 
that you have a great talent for spirits and the bar-parlour, 
Mr. Bennett. Now, will you oblige the ladies, or shall I V* 

''Tour politeness is in the opposite ratio to your perscmal 
appearance. I'll not trouble you. Come, ladies !" 

" Stop ! *' said Jobson, " I owe you nothing for this. You would 
have me taken up, Mr. Bennett, would you ? I've known you all 
along!" 

Here his wife started, looked up quickly, and staring at Bennett 
as though to scan every feature. 

And while we are looking with astonishment, Jobson rose from 
the floor, and taking hold of his arm whispered into his ear. 

Bemiett's cconplexion changed from red t6 a ghastly hue, and 
"Who the d — ^l are you 1" came from between his teeth. 

."Never you mind who I am. I tell you I know you, and 
others shall know you too. ' ' 

"I hope so," said Bennett, recovering himsdf with a ghastly 
smile ; " why, what a famous actor he would make, ladies ! The 
gagging line seems to be his forte.** 

Tin& looked strangely at him, and turning to Jobson said, ^^ Do 
not be afraid to speak if you know Mr. Bennett. We are his 
friends." 

" How oan he know him V* said Cynthia. " Come, let us go." 

"Ask Sir Quy who he isl" said Jobson; ^'ask him and he 
will teU you." 

" The man's an idiot and wants to frights me," said Bennett ; 
"he has been pmiisbed enough, however, and we will excuse the 
attendance of a policeman on this occasion. Come, ladies !" 

"Nay," said Tina, looking from one to the other; "I feel 
positively interested." 

" I tell you," said Jobson, '' that I know that man and you do 
not He knows me now. Look at him ! does he. look as if he 
thought I was telling lies 1 Look at him ! doa't know him, don't 
1 1— why my wife knows him. I'm a thief, am 1 1 — ^what is he ? He 
sponges upon you at your hotel, does he ? Ask him what he once 
did to a lady as handsome as yourself? — ask Sir Guy ?" 

While Jobson was speaking, his wife who had suddenly started 
forward to look at Bennett, fell back with a loud cry, shouting — 

" William Exley!" 

The sisters stood irresolute at first, and then went to the 
assistance of the woman who had fainted. 

"Well, as I don't care to take part in private theatricals even 
^ this enticing locality, I will leave you," said Bennett. 
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" Woe to the mortal man who knows too much !" I thought. 

" I don't know what the blackguard means ; its a clear case of 
mistaken identity. Why the double-distilled thief will be swearing 
next that the moon shines at mid-day.". 

" Then fetch a policeman !*' sneered Jobson ; " and my wife 
will say whether she is mistaken as well as myself. Hold up, 
will yer?" he said to her. " Let her alone, she'll come too fast 
enough." 

*' Hush," said his wife. '• What's that ?' ' ^ 

Tramp, tramp, sounded along the yard. 

" Order, arms — fix bayonets ! " 

** Irvin alias Jobson, is wanted," said a sergeant at the door. 

*' For what?" lacked. 

** For desertion — we have wanted him some time now." 

** My God !" said bis wife. " Do not take him." 

" I'm ready," said Jobson — *^ is it you, old mate? they might 
have sent somebody else. You got my stripes when I was broken 
for being drunk, and now you've taken me." 

'* Can't be helped. There you are, go to your place, you know 
it ; we shall not go far to-night. Left face ! quick march !" 

Jobson went out without a word from Bennett, but studiously 
averted his eyes from the place where his wife sat stupified.- 

"We can do no good by staying," said Tina. "Come, 
Cynthia, we will see this poor woman in the morning. Mr. Timon, 
I suppose you come with us,^' she added sharply to Bennett 

" Well, yes," he replied, seemingly starting out of a reverie. 
'a think I had better." 

I wondered what the sisters thought of their companion, and 
what it was all about. Promising the poor woman I would also 
call on the morrow, I followed. When we reached the theatre 
Bennett looked pale and haggard ; and when Tina commenced to 
tell the adventure to the company, he tried to stop her, but it was 
unsuccessful. 

** Got your ring ?" said the manager, as we entered. "You are 
only just in time. Tell the orchestra to commence." 

** Ye&," said Tina, " and we have had quite an adventure over 
getting it." 

" Dash it !— that's rum !" said he. " Knew Bennett, did he ; gad, 
so he ought to do— he's seen him often enough, I suppose, if it's the 
same fellow I've seen M the ' Bangham' so often. Going to have 
his revenge, is he ? What will he do with it when he gets it ?" 

" The^man'must have been labouring under some delusion I 
do not understand ; and how on earth it can be interesting ^ 
people here, whoj(perform wonders every evening of their lives, 
I can't imagine !" Bennett muttered, savagely. 
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'* Jiggers, you fool, don't stand staring there !" 

" You'd better be ticketed, ' not to be looked at V I thought 
you were part of the show !" said Jiggers. 

"Why, how savage you seem!" laughed the manager. "I 
begin to think you must have been at some devil's game or other 
some time during your life, and — — " 

**By !" shouted Bennett, — **but what nonsense we are 

talking. I am not well — I have not been well for some time. I 
beg your pardon, but I'm not in the vein for chaff." And he 
turned away to talk to Cynthia., 

The manager stared, and walked away whistling. " A bad lot, 
I'm sure ! A bad lot, I'll swear ! " 

The room was shortly cleared, and none but Cynthia was wait- 
ing her turn. I was returned from the prompter's-box, when I 
beard Bennett speaking in low terms to Cynthia, who seemed to be 
protesting against something he had said. 

" I have not the heart to leave her !" she murmured. 

" Heart ? I want you to have no heart but for me. This is 
the last night of your engagement here, and you are not likely to 
obtain another. I suppose you are not prepared to pay the bill of 
the * Bangham, ' and leave for lodgings, are you ?" 

" Dear me ! indeed — no. ' ' 

*'Can you afford to stay?" 

** Yes, if the manager don't ask us to pay something." 

" Ah ! but he will ask you ; it is only people who can pay 
easily enough who are not asked for money. Sir Guy, perhaps, 
who will discover coal on his estates, may also be allowed to run 
up big hjlls and treat his friends at the hotiel's expense ; and I have 
even known swell-mobsmen manage it for a short time, but you 
are uot a swell-mobsman. Miss Palmipede — Cynthia." 

" Yes I am, if it's anything vile or wicked !" she returned, with 
passionate energy, and bursting into tears. 

** But, listen," said Bennett. " I must go. I am deeply, irre- 
coverably in debt; and, besides," he added, with a shudder, 
**wbat that man said to-night he may carry out. He can 
hurt me." 

" You ? Then you are afraid of him ?" 

" I am, and must go away. Shall I go alone ?" 
"But Tina " 

•** Will be better alone ; never fear for her." 

"Then I go with you." 

** Right ! And you have the diamond ring V* 

'*No; Tina has it." 

" You must borrow it ; we must take it with us." 
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'' And do you expect me to trust myself to you when I know 
nothing about your past life 1" 

*'Idor' 

"^ndwhy?" 

" Because I love you." • 

'^ How am I to know this V* 

** Why 1 Good heavens, could I not go alone ? But I cannot 
live without you ! Nay, would you shrink when we have gone 
so far r 

'' But must we leave her with nothing 1" said Cynthia, pleadingly, 
and looking at him with sharp eyes. 

"No, it is not that — it is that we want all we can get. She will be 
all right, and can get an engagement." 

'* Tes, she is cleverer than I am." 

'' Then, when the second act is over and your part is finished, you 
plead indisposition and go to your hotel, telling Tina you cannot 
wait for her ; she will have to appear in the last act, and will, per- 
haps, be detained afterwards. You will have plenty of time to put up 
what you want at the hotel. You will get all the jewellery you can, 
of course. When you plead illness, I will fetch a cab, and accompany 
you as far as the Circus. A few minutes will be sufficient for you at 
the hotel, and you can take me up again on your way back. We 
take the train at Oharing-cross, and reach Dover about— what's 
that?" 

" It is nothing," said Cynthia. " Go on." 

** I had heard an hasty ejaculation in an under- tone, which pro- 
bably was what Bennett had alluded to." 

" That's all I need tell you now." 

* * And your luggage V ' 

'^ Qot none ! I've got a little money, though, and should have 
had more if I had succeeded in frightening that fellow Timon by 
threatening an action for libel, and managed to squeeze something 
out of him." You understand all about it now." 

*' I suppose we shall be married," sighed Cynthia. 

** Of course, my beauty ! Why what else could you be thinking 
of ? You equally of course consent." 

Yes ! Poor Tina," and Cynthia sighed. 



ti ' 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE ORBSHAMS. 

Gresham House in Hampshire had been the residence of the 
Gresham family for years. The first Gresham, Jocelyn knight came 
over with William of Normandy, and received the fair domains of 
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Gresham and Oumley from tiid hands of the Great Conqueror, in 
consideration of some piece of not very scrupulous work performed 
by him for his master. The family from time immemorial have 
been a dark and haughty race, always exacting their dues to the 
utmost from the ser& in the olden time, and from the fsomers, their 
tenants, in later years. 

By dint of extraordinary courage and ability, coupled with 
great diplomatic talent, they had always managed to steer clear of 
the troubles which convulsed the nation at different periods of her 
history. During the wars of the BoBes they not only held aloof 
from the struggle to all appearance, but conUived to be the first of 
the great families of Englsmd with whom King Edward visited after 
his accession, although an old legend still remains which speaks of 
Margaret oi Anjou '* having received succour from Guy of Gresham 
in time of direct need. ' ' Again, during the Commonwealth, Gresham 
House was unvisited by devastating Roundheads, although every 
neighbouring house of note was ransacked ; and when the second 
Charles landed in his kingdom, Sir Geoffry Gresham was one of the 
first to meet and do homage to his sovereign : and it was said at the 
time that his house had furnished a hiding-place for the prince 
sometime during his unhappy wanderings. Be all these things as 
they may, they were undoubtedly a very powerful family, more 
feared than loved by their dependants, and more remarkable for 
amassing wealth, and keeping it, than any other feunily in the 
county. 

It was about thirty years before the events in this narrative 
took place, that one of the tenant's daughters came to the great 
house to be under old Mrs. Burley the housekeeper. She was only 
thirteen then, but her mother, who had died two years before, had 
niade her father promise that she should be taken to Mrs. Burley as 
soon as she was able to work, that she might be taught to be a good 
and useful servant, as early in life as possible, and as his family had 
lived at the Hill Farm for two hundr^ years, old Loch was only too 
glad to fulfil his promise. When she went into the house the 
present baronet Sir Guy, was a boy, and the only other child of Sir 
James was a girl. 

Adela was seventeen years of age when Eliza Loch became her 
maid at her own request, when she had been at the house about 
four years ; and as young mistresses often do when their maids are 
about their own age, she made her less a servant than her com- 
panion. When the young heirs came of age, the joy of Sir James 
and Lady Gresham manifested itself in the usual old English 
hospitality. The house was filled with country visitors, the 
tenantry were feasted in large tents erected in the grounds, while the 
band of the yeomanry regiment, of which Sir James was colonel, 
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played their merriest tunes. Oxen and sheep were roasted, bon- 
fires blazed on every hill-top, largesse was distributed among the 
servants, and the beUs of the old ivy-covered church pealed forth joy 
and gladness. 

Guy, the heir, so named after his great ancestor, was a tall hand. 
some fellow, dark, like all the Greshams, clever and haughty as an 
eastern prince; * while his sister was a Saxon beauty. All the 
servants knew that their .master and mistress loved Guy far more 
than Miss Adela, good and amiable though she was, and accord- 
ingly used to talk compassionately of her in . their way ; but Guy 
was most unpopular, for his forbidding manners and unamiable 
temper rendered him an object of fear and dislike to them. There 
was not a man, woman, or child about the place but would do any. 
thing for his sister, while Guy's tutor or his man and fpend found 
considerable difficulty in persuading the youngest stable-boy to do 
any trifling errand for his master in the neighbouring town ; for 
the young heir was ungenerous, illiberal, and as cold as an iceberg, 
sarcastic, and sneering. The festivities which took place, conse- 
quent on Guy*s coming of age, were hardly at an end when a strange 
disappearance took place. 

** How well Adela looked at the ball last night!" said Lady 
Gresham to Sir James; **but how, cold and distant, and she is 
generally so full of spirits." 

"Yes," returned Sir James; ** Adela is not a Gresham— she 
must have got her fair cheeks and golden hair from that recreant 
ancestor of mine, whose picture hangs in the Blue Eoom, and who's 
mother was a Kirkpatrick. We must soon think of her marriage 
with Maule. Have you spoken to her on the subject ?" 

" Yes, — only yesterday, when I met her coming from a ramble 
in the park, whither she had gone in preference to a drive with me, 
and, to my surprise, she burst into tears, and entreated me never 
to mention it again. Of course, I was much shocked at such a 
display, especially from a Gresham, and told her she must sooner or 
later bring herself to think favourably of Maule, as the marriage 
was one which had been arranged for years, and might not be 
broken oflF now for the sake of a girl's caprice." 

** I will sea her myself this morning," said Sir James. " Tell 
her to be in the library when I return from my walk." 

It was part of the duty of Adela* s maid to sew for Lady 
Gresham ; and the foregoing conversation took place in her dress- 
ing-room, where she sat at wofk ; and Lady Gresham, turning to 
her, bade her tell her mistress'to be in " the library in an hour," 
and away she went to find her Adela was writing a letter in her 
room, and looked up as her maid opened the door. When she 
delivered her message, she became very pale, and seemed as though 
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she was about to faint ; and when she went near to her, in her 
alarm she asked her, in a low voice, *' whether she knew why Sir 
James wished to see her. Being told of the conversation, she im- 
plored her to help her in her distress. Her great grief was unac- 
countable, the more so as the obnoxious suitor was considered to be 
&e best match in the county in point of wealth, and was, withal, a 
good-looking, kind-hearted fellow. 

" But why," she asked, " can you not like him, and do as the 
baronet wishes you ?" but she soon started back, and stood aghast 
as Adela calmly replied — 

'* Because 1 ought not to like him. I was married, on the first 
day of the fete to Mr. Exley, at Orton Church. 

** Oh, my darling ! what shall you do V 

" Tell my father all, and throw myself on his mercy. If he is 
hard, God help us !" And the maid echoed her mistress's prayer, 
as she left the room to go the library, where she patiently awaited 
her father's coming. 

William Exley, who had been her brother's tutor, had left, for 
some cause unknown, about six months before, to fill a similar 
situation at Mr. Godfi'ey's, the baronet's nearest neighbour. He 
was a Cambridge 'man ; and how Adela could have made such a 
choice, her confidant could not tell ; for though Exley's manners 
were insinuating enough, he had what we call cat-like qualities, 
aad seemed as if he were always watching other people ; and she 
(Eliza Loch) was never in his company without experiencing a 
feeling of repulsion. 

The maid waited as long as she dared for her mistress's coming, 
but she never saw her again. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

VIVE LA bagatelle! 

" What was to be done 1" I wondered to myself. '' That heart- 
less girl is going away with a more heartless adventurer; and her 
sister will be left alone, stripped of all her small means, to face the 
^grace. I could not mention the circumstance to the manager, 
It would take too much time, and would cause publicity. Colton 
^as the only other person I thought of consulting in the matter. 
^ut would he try to prevent it \ Despite his habitual cynicism, I 
believed he was not so thoroughly heartless as he would have all 
tne world believe. And then, in which of his numerous haunts 
JJ^as I to find him ? He might be in any place, from the Alhambra 
Canteen to the Athenaeum Club, or he might have received an in- 
vitation to a favourite comic actor's " call " at the Freemasons' 
-tavern, where the host was nervously and uncomfortably fidgetting 
3— L u 
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about among his guests, who wete hanging.on to his hospitality 
Trith their very teeth, while they laughed at him, and sneered at 
his obese and over-dressed better-half, or " missis," as he called her. 

He sometimes wrote in the evening, so 1 thought I could do no 
harm in going to his lodgings first. It would be worse than lunacy 
to tell Bennett I had heard all ; no personal interference would da 
from me. Quitting the theatre hastily, I got into a Hansom, and 
looking in at the Wellington and Raggett's, on my way to see if he 
yrss at either, I was soon knocking at his door in Jermyn.street. 

Not in ! 

" Go to the Raleigh Club !" was my direction to the driyer. 
Not there. What to do ? 

Back again to the theatre, which Bennett had already left, no 
doubt to prepare for flight. 

** Had Colton called since I left V 

" No ; but if I wanted him particularly I might find him at the 
discussion-room not far oflf — Rummy-Codgers' Hall, you know, 
where lazy people, who want to learn bow to get a living with their 
tongues instead of with theix hands^ are nightly seen learnings their 
teade." 

Thus spoke Jiggers ; so away I went to this favourite haunt of 
those pothouse politicians who have a determination of words to the 
mouth. Colton was not there, so I could not stay and listen to a 
gentleman who was waxing eloquent on the wrongs of '* Oireland," 
although I believe my going out during his address was looked 
upon as ** another grievance." 

"Drive to the House of Commons !" I shouted to the driver, 
as a last resource. 

There he was in the members' lobby, talking loudly, as usual, 
first to one, then to another. 

" Here again !" he said, upon seeing me. "You and I seem 
to be attracted towards each other. Which is the magnet ? Going 
into the gallery ? I wouldn't, if I were you — it's awfully tire- 
some. Griffiths is on with his seventeenth speech, and Namber- 
leigh's been trying to catch the Speaker's eye all night", but he's so 
small he can't see him. Most of them have gone to dinner, and— 
what's the matter 1" • 

"Bennett's going away to-night, with Cynthia and all the 
jewellery;" and I hastily recounted the scene with Jobson, and 
the subsequent plot. 

*' I don't see how we are to prevent it," he said, quietly. "I 
would, if I could, because, you see, he is doing me out of his share 
of our lodging money, which is about ninety pounds. You know 
there isn't any venerable parient to whom we can appeal in the 
matter." 
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" But she's taking her sister's jewellery.*' 

"Ah, thafs greedy of her. Of course, you've not' discharged 
the cab; so suppose we go to Charing Cross. Wonder if he' fit 
going to Boulogne ?" 

When there, we examined the time-tables, and had walked 
impatiently about for half an hour. 

** What's the punishment for desertion V* I asked. 

" Flogging, imprisonment, labour, &c.,and other pleasantries.*^ 

** Ah, then Jobson will not be able to do any more errands for 
you at present." 

**No? Well, after all, it's a good riddance. Aggravating 
little minxes, those sisters ! It will be rather a sell for Bennett ; 
besides, it does me no good. I shall not be able to go to the 
Bangham after, and they won't keep theur tongues still. If Cynthia 
could be allowed to get clear o3, 1 could stay and comfort Tina." 

*' Could you ? Do you know Colton that I think you are a. 
cold-hearted man, without a generous impulse. Where is your 
enjo3rment in living 1 Do you not believe in love, esteem, friend 
ship, and honour? These may be secondary considerations to a- 
worldly man, but surely they bring happiness to those who posses* 
them. I wish I had half your talent, but I would not have your 
heart at any price.** 

Colton glanced for one moment at me, and then cast down hi» 
eyes. 

" Frank !'* he said, after a pause, '* there was a time when my 
heart was as fresh as any man's who had youth, health, and ambi^ 
tion ; but the world has spoiled me. No, my boy, never think that 
I was bom without a heart. At the University I mixed with my 
equals — for one can but be a gentleman, and I was that — ^yes, it 
seems odd, does it not?" he went on bitterly, " but I really was — 
a gentleman. A gentleman by birth, by habit, by feeling, I held no 
thought towards any human being but what was good. Well, I met- 
my equals, but I was poor ; and so to be admitted to their sets, and 
their amusements, I at first got into debt, and this was the com- 
mencement of the downward path ; for when I could get into debt na 
more, I sponged upon my companions, and they learnt to despise me ^ 
but still they would crave my company, for my conversation waa 
lively, and, I may say, clever. I was their circus-clown, their jester^ 
and my fan and antics were paid for by what I ate and drank. My 
strength of mind was gone, and having once tasted the pleasures of 
life I could not go back to my lonely room and study alone. I 
drifted, sir, drifted down the river of life that poets prate about. 
At last my debts were crushing me. Duns were always at my 
door. I grew sick with apprehension lest accounts should be sent 
to my mother, a widow ; for my father, the rector, died, as you 
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know, before I went to collie. A young man, one of my set, was 
infetuated with the so-called vice of gambling — I became the decoy 
to place him in the hands of a professional swindler. A night was 
fixed, Rouge et noir was the game ; he lost — it had been arranged 
that he must do so — gave a bill for eight thousand pounds, of which 
I received one as my reward. The gambler went away, but the 
affair oozed out. The victim and his decoy were expelled the 
University. It broke my mother's heart, and " 

** And the young gentleman." 

** He was found dead in a field,]five miles away, on the same day 
of our disgrace. Dead of poison — prussic acid.** 

** Did you ever meet the gambler again?" 

** Yes," shouted Colton, ironically, pausing in our monotonous 
walk up and down the station ; " when he had lost his ill-gotten 
money, he kept his thumb on me, and has lived on nle for these four 
years." 

** Bennett, by jingo !" * 

" Right ! My God, how I hate him !" 

*' Let us go the bar and have a drink ; sentiment always makes 
me thirsty. I can no more speak my own mind without getting 
drunk afterwards," he continued, with a tone of reckless levity, 
** than I can write poetry with a steel pen. I'll be hanged if I think 
a man can write English with anything but a quiU, Come and 
drink — mve le bagatelle !*' 

So we received a call to the bar, where, shortly afterwards, an 
exaggerated swell, calling for two glasses of sherry, threw down a 
shilling, and received nineteen shillings change from the obliging 
barmaid, who would have been very indignant if any one had told 
her the truth, which was, that she would go shares in the money 
after business hours." 

" A very common system of robbery," said Colton ; ** but we 
wont spoil, sport ; where would be the good ? Again allow me to 
observe, vive la bagatelle I Come on, or we shall miss our firiends 
—-only ten minutes before the train goes. Why, there are our 
adventurous couple !" he said. 

The cab stopped at the centre entrance, and out jumped Ben- 
nett, conspicuous in a light drab (IVercoat, followed by his £Eur 
companion, who wore a thick veil over her features. They were 
followed into the waiting-room by myself and my volatile com- 
panion. 
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CfliME, ye bells, the morning hoary 

Breaks through the curtains red ; 
'Tis a wild glad day of love and glory, 

And the bridal wreath adorns the head 
Of her, the fair and debonnait e, 

And a glorious future lies 
'Fore her ; the rose upon her cheek, 

The heaven in her eyes. 
And mightier far than things of earth, 

Ethereal, trebly blest ; 
The holy spring of woman's love 

That's welling from her breast — ' 
Heaving the white twin lilies. 

Her throbbing, throbbing breast 1 
Thrice happy he that's by her side, 

Upon the blooming sod ; 
Thrice happy he who calls her bride, 
And feels from love of woman 
. The endless love of God ! 
The summer clouds voluminous 

Have from the zenith rolled. 
With their miles on miles of dazzling sheen, 

All spun from threads of gold ; 
And a dream within a dream. 

And a life within a life, 
Gleam o'er the barriers of Time 

On the newly- wedded wife. 

W. R. 
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THE BAYAKD OF ENGLISH HISTOEY. 

Perhaps the most glorious chapter in English history is that which 
records the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The latter half of the 16th 
century formed the borderland between two worlds, the old and the 
new. Chivalry had not yet lost its ancient prestige, and although 
chased from the field by the kindly satire of Chaucer and the pitiless 
laugh of Quixote, time has only served to mellow its harsher fea- 
tures, and to throw an;air of romance and poetry over its feudal un- 
couthiness. While, on the one hand, traditions and memories of the 
past were attracting the thoughts and hearts of men to the regime 
that was hourly passing away, on the other hand, seized by the 
irresistible impulses and mighty influences which preluded the refor- 
mation, they were looking forward to the future with yearning 
eyes. " Piers Plowman's " version had first set the tide of thought 
^flowing, and down through Chaucer and Wycliffe its waves had 
rolled, gradually gathering force and volume, until they met and 
were merged in that mighty flood which burst upon Germany in the 
first quarter of the 16th century, and swept across our own Island 
shortly afterwards. The age of Elizabeth was emphatically an age 
of thought. The hearts of the nations were stirred, as when the 
i)reath of spring blows through autumnal leaves. Life and liberty 
were abroad, and a spirit of inquiry had seized all minds. 

In Scotland John Ejiox was thundering forth his anathemas 
against Popery and Mary, and in such confusion was that country 
from the feuds between the Argyle party and the Stuarts, that 
Bandolph, writing to Cecil, says — " I think marvellously of the wis- 
^dom of God, that gave this unruly, unconstant, and cumbersome 
people no more power nor substance ; for they would otherwise run 
mad. ' ' On the Continent, while Philip of Spain was tarying to extir- 
pate heresy in Italy and the Low Countries by burnings, and tortur- 
ings, and massacres, having regard neither to age nor sex, in France 
the Huguenots, commanded by Conde, Coligni, and Andelot, tinder 
Catherine of Guise, were waging bitter war with the adherents of 
the ancient creed, under the Constable, Montmorency, and the King 
•of Navarre. Europe was in the throes of a mighty revolution, the 
swell of which still rocks the world. Immediately preceding, and 
in a measure the immediate cause of the reformation, came the 
invention of printing, which acted upon literature as do the heavy 
rains of September upon the waters of the Nile, causing them to 
leap from their bed, and flood the land on every side. Channels, 
formerly dry, were filled with waters that sent their life-giving 
currents through all lands. Closely following the invention of 
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printing, came the discovery of | America. Art, too, was beginning to 
revive. Leonardo da Vinci was painting his sublime conceptions ; 
Raphael was storming ^ the heart of the world by his ' Trans- 
figuration,' and the splendourjof Titian had shone most towards its 
setting, in his magnificent ' Martydom of St. Lawrence.' The refor- 
mation, by encouraging a true interpretation of the Bible, induced 
a keener and more general study of the classics. Erasmus taught 
Greek at Oxford under Henry and Elizabeth, as her tutor ; 
Roger Ascham, remarks, ' * read more Greek in a day than a clergy- 
man read in a week." In social matters as well, the nation had 
made rapid progress. Owing to the diffusion of the Bible and other 
causes, the number of yearly executions diminished in a few years 
from two thousand to three or four hundred, and the fifth year of 
Elizabeth's reign saw the passing of the first law to relieve the poor. 
The discovery of new worlds by Spain, Holland, and Portugal, had 
inspired Europe with a spirit of adventure ; and England, following 
in the wake of these nations, soon eclipsed them all. Martin Fro- 
bisher braved the icebergs of the Arctic ocean, and *was the first that 
ever burst upon that silent sea ;' Sir John Hawkins sailed round the 
the Coast of Guinea ; Drake doubled the Cape of Storms, conquered 
the Pacific, touched on the sunny shores of India, and returned home 
by the Cape of Good Hope, being the first man who had circum- 
navigated the world. Fired by the stories which the weather-beaten 
adventurers told of the more than princely riches, and the fertility 
of the strange countries which they had visited, the great-hearted 
Sir Walter, with a choice band of^^brothers, embaiked on his fruit- 
less search for the golden fields of Eldorado ; and in 1658 English 
pluck and Scotch storms shattered the invincible Armada, and gave 
a blow to the Church of Rome, which she never afterwards 
recovered. In this reign, too, by the sunny slopes of wood^ 
Elcolman did dreamy-eyed Spenser pen his sublime creations; 
while Shakspere revolutionised the world of poetry, and large- 
browed Verulam laid the foundation of a new philosophy. In times 
like these there lived a man who, combining in himself all the best 
qualities and choicest virtues of the old generation, with the larger 
thought and purer life of the new, presents to us a picture of as per- 
fect a gentlemen, as braveja knight, and as accomplished a man of 
genius, as any age or country can boast — this man was Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

Sidney was born in the second year of Queen Mary of England's 
'e^ (the 29th of November,|1554), at Penshurst, in West Kent. 
His father was Sir Henry Sidney, who had been knighted, and ap. 
pomted ambassador to France by Edward VI., with whom he was 
connected by the closest ties of friendship. Sir Henry is described 
l^yFulke Greville, Lord Brooke, as a man **of excellent natural 
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wit, large heart, Bweet oonversatioBy and such a governor as songki 
not to make an end of the State in himself, but to plant his own 
ends in the prosperity of his country." On the death of his royal 
master, Sir Henry withdrew from ^e Court to the quiet retreat at 
Penshurst, the family seat, and thus escaped the ruin in which his 
father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland, became involved, 
through his fruitless atttempt to place the Lady Jane upon 
the throne. Here the subject of this paper was bom, and received 
the name of Philip, out of compliment to the lately-mamed 
husband of Queen Mary, by whom Sir Henry was appointed 
vice-treasurer, and advanced to other high preferments. The 
early years of young Sidney were singularly indicative of hi« 
future career. " Of his youth," observes Lord Brooke, "I "will 
will report no other wonder but this, that though I lived with 
him, and knew him from a child, yet I never knew him other than 
a man ; with such staidness of mind, lovely and familiar gravity, 
as carried grace and reverence above greater years ; his talk ever of 
knowledge, and his very play tending to enrich the mind, so as 
even his teachers found something in him to observe and learn, 
above that which they had usually read or taught ; which eminence 
by nature, and industry, made his worthy father style Sir Philip, 
in my hearing (though I unseen), " Lumen familiaB su»." After 
passing some time at the Grammar School at Shrewsbury, where 
he showed an extraordinary aptitude for the study of classics, he 
was removed to Oxford in 1569, where he studied under that 
amiable divine and accomplished scholar. Dr. Thomas Thornton. 
He would appear, at a later period, to have studied also at Cam- 
bridge. His university career was brilliant, but beyond this we 
know little, except, perhaps, a not very well authenticated story of 
a proposed matrimonial alliance between young Sidney and the 
eldest daughter of Sir William Cecil by his second wife. However 
this may have been, it is certain that, for some cause or other, the 
wily old treasurer thought fit to break off the engagement, and this 
young lady was married — unhappily, as it afterwards proved— to 
Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford. In May, 1572, Mr. Sidney ob- 
tained licence from the Queen to travel beyond the seas, in order to 
* perfect his knowledge ' of continental tongues, and acquire an in- 
sight [into the customs and institutions of foreign countries. He 
set out, vrith a brilliant company, in the train of the Earl of Lincohi, 
then Lord Admiral of England, and Ambassador-Extraordinary to 
the Court of France. His gentle manners, his winning face, his 
refined scholarship, his knightly bearing, and his conversational 
powers, attracted universal attention and favour. Men of the most 
opposite characters united in courting his society. Whilst at Paris 
he acquired the esteem and friendship of the gallant Henry of 
Ifavarxei and waa an especial favourite with Charles IX., which 
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circumstance, liowever, did not save him from nearly falling a victim 
in the inhuman massacre of Sslint Bartholomew. The distressed 
state in which France was at this period, and the danger tx) which 
his Huguenot principles exposed him, made Sidney hurry onwards, 
and he passed successively through Germany, Hungary, Italy, and 
Belgium. He appears to have made friends with many of the most 
distinguished men of that time. At Frankfort he became ac 
quainted with the celebrated Hubert Languet, the chosen companion 
of Melancthon, and minister of the Elector of Saxony. This ac- 
quaintanceship soon ripened into the warmest friendship, and was of 
infinite benefit to both of them. From Languet Sidney learned 
much concerning the various forms of government and manners of 
the different nations ; and Sidney, in his turn, was not slow, from 
his rich stores of information and scholarship, to impart some 
knowledge in return. He loved the blunt Huguenot, as he him- 
self remarks-— 

*' For clerkly reed and hating what is nought, 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true.*' 

And dearly did Languet love him in return. Thirty-six years older 
than Sidney (who was only nineteen), he yet regarded the latter as 
the " hope of all honest men ;*' and although he died despairing of 
the world, yet so long as Sidney lived, his faith in the future never 
deserted him. With all the care and tenderness of a mother did he 
watch over his young friend, prescribing his diet, and advising him 
" not to eat too much fruit, nor drink too much water ; and, above 
all things, to avoid the July heat.'* *' If any mischance befal 
you," he writes, *' I should be the most wretched man in the 
world ; for there is nothing to give me the least pleasure save our 
friendship, and the hope of your manhood." 

So much, indeed, was Languet, captivated by the young 
Englishman, that he actually quitted his several functions, without 
prospect of hire or reward, for the purpose of becoming, as he 
quaintly exp»esses it, " a nurse of knowledge to this hopeful young 
gentleman," and the attached companion of the great portion of his 
travels. After their unavoidable separation, a regular corre- 
spondence was kept up between the friends. Sidney neglectedfno 
means of perfecting himself, not only in science and art, but in all 
' those accomplishments of the tournament and the ball-room, a 
knowledge of which was considered indispensable to the gentleman 
of those days. At Venice he receivied lessons in fencing and horse- 
manship; at Padua he applied himself to the acquisition of 
geometry, ethics, metaphysics, and astronomy ; and whatever 
country or town he visited, he never failed to court and acquire the 
esteem of all who were distinguished for scholarship and wit. He is 
said— though without much foundation— to have made the ac* 
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quaintance of Tasso, who was then engaged in completiDg bis 
*' Gerusalemine Liberata.*' In 1575, Sidney returned to England, 
after an absence of three years. Immediately on his return he be. 
came the lion of society. Fuller says that ** he was so essential to 
the English court, that it seemed maimed without his company, 
being a complete master both of matter and language." Zouch says 
that the Queen paid him the most marked attention, and called 
}\\m her Philip — in opposition, it is alleged, to Philip of Spain, bei 
sister's husband." Probably, through the influence of his uncle, 
Leicester, the haughty royal favourite, he was nominated ambassador 
to Vienna in 1576. So well did Mr. Sidney acquit himself in this 
ofl&ce, that on his return to England, two years later, he was wel- 
comed with fresh laurels. He appears, however, not to have made 
any advance in his public career for several years afterwards. 
Whether this arose from any temporary disinclination on his part to 
active labour, or, as is more probable, from the influence of Lord 
Burleigh — his professed friend, it is true, but the political enemy 
of his family, we do not know. 

About this time certain grave though unprincipled charges 
were made against Sidney's father, in connection with his govem- 
xnent of Ireland. The son stood up, right manfully in Sir Henry's 
defence, and by his efforts and eloquence was completely successful 
in refuting the charges, conciliating the Queen, and reinstating his 
fether in Her Majesty's good graces. In the same year (1678) he 
received a very flattering invitation from John Casimir, the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, to join him in a proposed war against the 
Bang of Spain, in the Netherlands. The danger to which his 
father was exposed, however, prevented him from accepting this 
invitation; and Sir Henry showed how deeply he appreciated 
Philip's conduct by a letter which he wrote to his second son, 
Bobert. " Follow the advice," he writes, *' of your most loving 
brother, who, in loving you, is comparable with me, or exceedeth 
me. Imitate his virtues, exercises, studies, and actions : he is a 
rare ornament of his age, the very formula that all well-disposed 
young gentlemen of our court do form also their manners and 
life by. In truth, I speak it without flattery of him or myself, he 
hath the most virtues that ever I found in any man. I saw him 
not these six months, little to my comfort. You may hear from • 
him with more ease than from me, in your travels. These docu- 
ments I will give you, not as mine, but his practices. . , . Once 
again I say, imitate him." 

In 1580 young Sidney addressed a singularly able and coura- 
geous remonstrance to Queen Elizabeth on the subject of her con- 
templated marriage with the. Duke of Anjou, second son of 
Catherine de Medicus. Nor while his pen and tongue were busy, 
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was his sword idle. Witness the gallant part he played in the 
great joust, celebrated in the presence of the queen in the same 
year. About this time, also, he is supposed to have commenced 
his Arcadia. In 1581 he retired for a time from the gaieties and 
dissipations of the Court, to meditate at leisure amid the quiet 
glades at Penshurst, where he composed that, noblest tribute that 
has ever been laid at the muse's feet — ^his '' Defence of Poesy." 
Although he never published anything of importance during his 
lifetime, his fame as a poet and prose writer was widely spread, and 
he was one of the most popular men in England. He found it 
more diflScult, however, to win place at court than fame in the 
world. He applied in vain by letter to Lord Burleigh in 1782, to 
be conjoined with his uncle, the Eatl of Warwick, in the master- 
ship of the ordnance. Indeed, it would seem that the more 
abilities and genius a candidate for court honours possessed, the 
more difficult was it to win the favour of the wily Prime Minister. 
lord Burleigh was notoriously jealous of rising talent. Elizabeth 
herself once stated that my Lord Bacon's great abilities had im- 
peded him in his professional advancement. Spenser, too, after 
condescending to the most abject (as it was the gracefullest) flattery 
that ever fell from poet's lips, turned away with haggard face and 
weary eyes to pen the most bitter of his many verses. 

" Full little knowest thou, tbat hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide, 
To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in peDsive discontent, 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed in hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peer's^ 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with care ; 
To eat thy heart through comfertless despair; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run. 
To speed, to give, to want — ^to be undoni;." 

In 1783 Sidney married the only surviving daughter of his old 
friend, Sir Francis Walsingham, a lady of amiable qualities and 
" extraordinary handsomeness,'' with whom he seems to have lived 
a quiet and happy life. Mr. Godwin censures Sidney very strongly 
for addressmg amorous ditties to a married lady, the daughter of 
Walter, Earl of Essex, and the sweetheart of his youth, and 
attacks' himtbitterly for " employmg,'' as he delicately expresses it, 
"all the arts of poetical seduction to contaminate the mind of the 
woman he adored." In proof of these assertions he refers particu- 
larly to the 52nd Sonnet and 2nd and 10th «)ngs, for the " most 
flagrant specimens of grossness and carnality.'* From the manner 
m which Mr. Godwin expresses himself on this subject, any person 
unacquainted with the versea alluded to would naturally imagine 
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that they must contain something very wrong — something outraging 
all notions of decency and morality. It may be that the pious 
critic's moral perceptions are idealistically fine ; but we, at least, 
can find nothing in these poems to justify his sweeping censure. 
Our own view of the matter will be given when we come to criticise 
Sidney's writings ; but at present we shall merely give one of the 
three " fiagrantly indecent " poems alluded to by Mr. Godwin, and 
allow our readers to draw their own inference. 

TENTH SONG. 

" dear life, -when shall it be, 
What mine eyes thine eyes may see ; 

And in them thy mind discover^ 
Whether absence have had force, 
Thy remembrance to divorce. 
From the image of thy lover ? 

Or 1 myself find not^ 
After parting, aught forgot ; 

Nor debarr'd from beauty's treasure^ 
Let not tongue aspire to tell 
In what high joys I shall dwell ; 

Only thought aims at the pleasure. 

Thought, therefore, I will send thee 
To take up thy place for me ; 

Long I will not after tarry ; 
There, unseen, thou may'st be bold. 
Those fair wonders to behold. 

Which in them my hopes do carry. 

Thought, see thou no place forbear, 
Enter bravely everywhere ; 

Seize on all to her belonging : 
But if thou wouldst guarded be. 
Fearing her beams, take with thee 

Strength of liking, rage of longing* 

l^hink of that most grateful time. 
When thy leaping heart will cUmb, 

In my lips to have his biding ; 
There those roses fair to kiss. 
Which do breathe a sugar'd bliss. 

Opening rubies, pearls dividing. 

Think of my moat princely power. 
Which f, blessed, shall devour 

With my greedy lick'roua senses. 
Beauty, music, sweetness, love. 
While she doth against me prove. 

Her strong darts but weak defences. 

Think, think of those dallyings. 
When with dove-like murmurings. 

With glad moaning passed anguish. 
We change eyes, and heart for hearty 
Each to other do depart, 

Joying till joy makes us laogaish* 
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O my thought ! my thoughts surcease, 
i Thy delights my woes increase ; 

My life melts with too much thinking. 
Think no more, but die in me, 
Till thou shalt revived be, 

At her lips my cestar drinking. ' 

The love seems to have been confined pretty much to the one 
; side, and spent itself very harmlessly for the lovers, and very 
happily for the world, in amorous murmurings and love sonnets. 
On January 13, 1583, our author received the honour of knight- 
hood. About this time he was seized by an ardent longiag to join 
those hardy adventurers, whose reckless intrepidity and skill had then 
begun to lay the foundations of England's greatness, and to pave 
the way for the long series of glorious victories and maritime dis- 
covery which have done so much to raise her to the position she 
now occupies in the van of the world. Sir Martin f robisher and his 
comrades had distinguished themselves on foreign seas, and returned 
with wonderful stories of the riches and beauties of the *' ultima 
thule'' of the world. With wistful eyes did Sir Philip watch ship 
after ship, manned by brave men and adventurous hearts, set sail 
for the golden Hesperides of the west, and in 1585 he conceived the 
idea of conducting an expedition, conjointly with Sir Francis Drake, 
to attack the Spanish settlements in South America. He appears 
to have thrown his whole heart into the scheme, and had undertaken 
to equip the necessary armament, with the assistance of thirty gen- 
tlemen of blood and estate, whom he had won over to his cause, and 
who had agreed to contribute £100 each to the general fund. 

Fulke Qreville entered into his plans with all the ardour of a 
generous spirit ; but despite the secrecy with which their measures 
were concerted, Elizabeth's prying eyes — aided probably by private 
information from Drake, who had latterly become dissatisfied with 
the share allotted to him in the expedition — discovered their care- 
^y laid plans. Sir Philip received peremptory orders from the 
queen to stay at home, and, despite a vigorous opposition, was com- 
pelled to submit. 

In the same year. Her Majesty, having taken the Protestants of 
'the Netherlands under her protection, and promised to despatch a 
military force to their succour. Sir Philip was nominatedj Governor 
of Flushing, at that time one of the most important posts in the 
United Provinces. He was soon afterwards followed by his uncle, 
Lord Leicester, under whom he was promoted to the rank of 
general of the horse. It is unnecessary to enter into the particu- 
lars of this unhappy campaign. The Earl was utterly unfit for the 
position which he held, and his operations were conducted with 
singular indiscreetness and want of success. Sidney's generalship 
*nd advice, however, did much to redeem the bad fortune of his 
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commander, and he signalised himself everywhere by his admirable 
tact and bravery. On September 22, 1586, a small detachment of 
Enghsh, consisting of about 500 men, encountered six times that 
number of the enemy, on their way to relieve Zutphen, a town on 
the banks of the River Issel. A fierce engagement ensued, in 
which, despite their great disparity of numbers, the English- 
thanks to the gallant exertions of Sir Philip — were completely 
victorious. The victory, alas ! was all too dearly bought, ''for in the 
hour of triumph, a musket-ball, from the trenches, struck Sidney a 
little above the left knee, and " so brake and rifted the bone, and 
so entered the thigh upwards, that the bullet could not be found 
before the body was opened.'' Every one knows the story of 
the wounded hero's self-denial, which has done more, perhaps, 
than all his fine sonnets and his great piose works, to keep his 
memory alive in the hearts of the people. Let us give it once 
more in the words of Sidney's loving firiend, Lord Brooke, for it is 
one of those stories which will never grow old so long as the 
human heart throbs with a feeling of sympathy for all that is 
noble and true. 

" Passing along by the rest of the army," writes Lord Brooke, 
" where his uncle, the general, was, and being thirsty with excess 
of bleeding. Sir Philip called for drink, which was presently brought 
him ; but as he was putting the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor 
soldier carried along who had eaten his last at the same feast, 
ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle, which Sir Philip perceiv- 
ing, took it from his head before he drank, and delivered it to the 
poor man, with these words, 'Thy necessity is greater than 
mine.' " 

These words of this brave English heart are noble words, the 
remembrance of which will endure as long as the language in which 
they were spoken. After lingering sixteen days in increasing 
anguish, which he bore with Christian resignation, symptoms of 
mortification— the sure forerunner of death — appeared, and Sir 
Philip prepared, with cheerful serenity, for the approaching end. 
When his friends were distracted by the thought of his coming 
death, and he himself was racked by intensest bodily pain, so great 
was his composure, and so happy his mind, that he composed an 
ode — ^now, unfortunately, lost — which he caused to be sung to 
solemn music, in order to divert his mind from his torment. " His 
address to his brother," to quote the words of Mr. Gray, " when he 
bade him a final adieu, is a noble outpouring of the heart, iand is 
characterised by those many amiable sentiments and qualities 
which had dignified his conduct through life, and endeared him to 
society, wherever it had been his fortune to wander. * Love my 
memory,* he said ; * cherish my friends : their faith to me may 
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assure you they are honest. But, above all, govern your will and 
affections by the will and word of your Creator ; in me beholding 
the end of this world with all her vanities." Everything which 
friendship could suggest or medical skill supply was 'done, but with- 
out avail. On the 16th of October he breathed his last in the arms 
of his faithful secretary and bosom friend, Mr. William Temple. In 
the midst of his final agony when he bewailed his life, noble as it 
had been, as "Vain, vain!" his chaplain whispered in his ear to 
hold up his hand if he still felt trust in God. A smile lit up the 
face of the dying hero, he lifted up his wasted hand, and waving it 
faintly, expired. Thus perished at the early age of 32, in the very 
zenith of his hopes, one of the few men to whom the term " gentle- 
man" can be truthfully applied. Of no one could the lines, which 
a living poet has dedicated to a kindred spirit, be written with 
more propriety than of Sir Philip Sidney, for — 

[He] " Best seemed the thing be was, and joined 

Each office of the social hour 

To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind, 

Nor ever narrowness or spite, 

Or villain fancy fleeting by, 

Drew in the expression of an eye, 
Where God and Nature met in light. 

And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman. 

Defamed by every charlatan. 
And soiled with all ignoble use." 

" Sir Philip," writes the antiquarian, Aubrey, in his rambling^ 
way, *'was not only an excellent wit, but extremely beautiful. He 
much resembled his sister, but his hair was not red, but a little in- 
clining ; viz., a dark amber colour. If I were to find a fault in U^, 
fthe hair?^ methinks 'tis not masculine enough; yet he was a 
person of great courage." These two last remarks give the keynote 
to Sidney's life and writings, flis nature united, in an eminent 
<Jegree, much that is most womanly in woman, to all that is most 
manly in man. Endowed with the tenderest sensibilities, an in. 
stiactive aversion from everything impure or deformed, an almost 
Quixotic idea of the reverence which is due to woman, and the 
manner in which a knight should deport himself, having the purest 
of heart and the gentlest of manners, he yet possessed the most in. 
domitable courage and perseverance, and could be as haughty and 
stem and unbending, when occasion demanded, as the most outspoken 
lord in the land. Believing, for instance, that his father's secretary 
tad betrayed him, and had been peeping into his letters, he wrote— 
**Mr, Molyneux; few words are best. My letters to my father 
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have oome to the eyes of some : neither can I blame anyone hut you 
for it. If it be so, you have played the very knave with me. . . . 
Jf I do know you henceforward lead any letter that I write to my 
father, without his commandment or my consent, I will thrust my 
dagger into you : and, trust to it, for I speak in earnest. In the 
meantime, farewell." 

Poor Molyneux, as it appears, was innocent ; but Sidney, iirbo 
had the most thorough contempt for everything base and mean, 
believed otherwise, and with his usual directness of purpose, hastily 
wrote and despatched the above letter. 

Among the ladies his soft blue eyes, his finely-cut Anglo-Norman 
face, his long fair hair, his winning smile, sweet voice, and gallant 
bearing, made him a universal favourite ; among his fellow-knights 
his skill in the tournament, his fine horsemanship, his chivalrous 
bravery, his imaffected modesty and his ready wit, gained him their 
admiration and respect ; whUe his wide reading, his facility in 
acquiring foreign langaages, his knowledge, not only of the classics 
— of which he was master— but of geometry, astronomy, meta. 
physics, philosophy and history, together with the extraordinary 
grace and thought of his conversation, made him the idol of 
the learned world. But, above and beyond all these qualities 
and attainments, that which endeared and ever will endear him to 
the English heart, was the umblemished morality of his life, the 
sublime unselfishness of his nature, the conviction that his early 
manhood expressed the future innermost soul of England, and the 
thorough, downright, simple honesty of his disposition. There is 
perhaps no other character in history which has had so many 
sincere and ardent admirers, and so few detractors. Living, he 
made few enemies — (he did make one) — and dying, he gained the 
admiration of posterity. 

Keenly sensitive where his honour was concerned, he never 
received an insult which he did not resent, nor resented an insult 
which he did not forgive. In an age when Spenser, Raleigh, 
Shakspeare, Bacon, and the other wits and men of letters of the 
day were disgracing their works by the most fulsome adulation of 
the "Virgin Queen," Sir Philip Sidney alone never once conde- 
scended to flatter, nor '^penned fair words to win a royal smile." 
He was loved and admired by all the great men of his time; 
distinguished foreign writers esteemed it a privilege to be allowed 
to dedicate their works to him; the soldiers swore they would 
follow him sooner than any other man in England ; Lord Brooke 
had engraved on his tombstone— ** Fulke Greville, servant to 
' Queen Elizabeth, councilbr to King James, and friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney ;" the learned and amiable Dr. Thomas Thornton gav^ 
orders ^at his epitaph should be *^ Tutor to Sir Philip Sidney;" 
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and when Sidney died he was mourned as never private man was 
mourned before by a mighty nation. 

Sidney stood on the borderland between two worlds — the old 
and the new. Just so much of the form of chivalry remained as 
served to make young minds look with fondness upon the system 
which was hourly passing away. Only the shell — the appearance 
of chivalry, survived — the spirit which had animated it was fled. 
Sir Philip's generous and poetic sympathies were captivated by the 
bright side of chivaby — ^that side which manifested itself in the 
succour of the weak, the discouragement of tyranny, the gratuitous 
redressing of wroiigs, the cultivation of love and honour, and an 
idolatr'^us and Quixotic devotion to woman. But Sidney was more 
than a ere ideal knight and Bayard of chivalry ; the purer life 
and larger thought of the new generation — ^the humanising influ- 
ence of 3 more enlightened Christianity — the freer spirit and firmer 
grasp of thought which the Reformation had fostered — all united 
to raise Sidney to a higher platform than the human race had yet 
reached. To the chivalrous side of Sidney's character we owe his 
"Romance of Arcadia," — to the religious, the romance of his life. 

The *' Arcadia" was written during the poet's temporary 
retirement from the gaieties of the court, amid the sunny glades of 
Penshurst, when the author was barely 27, and was not published 
until several years after his death. Although professedly relating 
to shepherds and shepherdesses, it is in reality a long romance, 
descriptive of the adventures of gallant knights and fair ladies. 
The idea of the work was suggested by the * 'Arcadia ' ' of Sannazaro, 
a pastoral in prose and verse, with sonnets and canzone of his early 
years, sixty editions of which were published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The pastoral drama was originally inspired by the Buccolics 
of Virgil, and had been confined mainly to the lives and loves of 
shepherd swains ; but in later times the spirit of chivalry had crept 
ui, and, although preserving its pastoral form, it had become in 
reality a dramatic romance. Dante, in his Vita Nuova, Petrarch, 
&c., handed down the fashion irom the troubadours, until, in the 
sixteenth century, this school received its apotheosis, on the Conti- 
iient, in the Arcadia of Saxmazaro, — in England, in that of Sidney. 
The Arcadia blends the prose romance with metrical eclogues. The 
urat book opens with a description of two shepherds, who rescue a 
lioble prince (disguised, of course) from drowning. Musidorus (the 
prince's name) is, however, inconsolable for the loss of his bosom 
friend Pericle, who, after being nearly rescued, mysteriously disap- 
pears. The story goes on to relate how Musidorus fared in Arcadia 
"^the hospitable reception he received from Prince Kalander — ^the 
^oudrous adventures he • had before he succeeded in recovering his 
lost friend, Pericle, &c., &c. The language is affected and stiff, 
3-- L X 
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aboaBding in mannerisms and tricks of words ; the characters-^ 
us, at least, of another generaticwa — ^lifeless and wanting in homaik 
interest and flesh and blood ; the heroes and heroines are all after 
ilie one type, and from the frequency of their dkguises and the 
fflbmilarity of their names, characters, and adventures, the reader 
gets utteriy bewildered and unable to follow the thread of the story 
or distinguish between the different actors. The Arcadia, again, is 
in Qreeoe — 9, fabulous [and mediaeval Greece, utterly unlike the 
Greece of history or of modem times ; shepherds are dressed like 
knights, and pretty little slips of girls donn the coat of mail, and 
sdtemately slaughter wild beasts and spout Christianity. Yet, 
with all its failings, there must have been something very charming 
in the Arcadia, to render it so popular with our great great grand- 
fiithers ; and no one who honestly reads it will fail to appreciate the 
great beauty and poetry of the work. The pictures of Arcadia, 
with its eternal summer and unclouded skies ; the shepherd-boy, 
piping " as though he should never grow old ;" the battles, where 
knights * * fought as men despising life, but as the reward of victory ;" 
Parthenia, whose lips, " though they kept close with modest silence, 
yet, with a pretty kind of natural swelling, seem'd to invite the 
guests that look'd on them ;" and whose cheeks, " blushing when 
she was spoken unto, a little smiling, were like roses when their 
leaves are with a little breath stirred ;** Philoclea, ** whose beau- 
ties only persuaded but with such irresistible power it might be 
termed a force, and in whose eyes the little winged deity lay softly 
pleading," — these, with theStaghunt, and a thousand others, go to 
form such a galaxy of fair faces and beautiful pictures as is almost 
without rival in literature. 

Hazlitt calls the Arcadia tedious and commonplace^ and Horace 
Walpole sneers at it in his usual affected manner. ^ The former— 
whose essays do not receive that attention from the present age 
which their many excellencies deserve — was too apt, in straining 
after effect, to attack preconceived opinions merely because they 
were preconceived. Not unfrequently he sacrificed truth to effect 
and a craving for originality. Tedious the Arcadia may be, and to 
the majority of readers in the nineteenth century undoubtedly is so ; 
but to call it silly and commonplace is utterly absurd. Horace 
Walpole — the most affected of literary snobs — ^had neither the head 
to understand nor the heart to appreciate the simple faith and 
unaffected piety of Sir Philip Sidney. The whole Arcadia breathes 
a spirit of purity and nobleness, — the tales are interspersed with 
profound moral reflections, — everywhere truth and bravery, and 
goodness, respect for the weak, and impatience of tyranny and 
wrong, are inculcated. Love is the burden of the book, in as 
much as ** it inspires us, silly swains, with thoughts superior to our 
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low conditions, and makes oUr companys admitted by men of wis- 
dom, sense, and learning." The knights were ''exercised in* all 
methods, both of doing and suffering,'* and * Nature had done so 
much for them in nothing, as that it made them lords of truth, 
whereon all other goods were builded.' Sidney anticipated Burns'^ 

" A prinoe can mak* a belted knight^ 
A marquis, duke, an' a* that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 
For princes can't do a* that,'* 

when he wrote — ' Princes have no more powef of making men than 
their subjects.' The true spirit of a gentleman breathes in the foL 
lowing words : — * Kalander, with tears of joy and thankfulness, 
showed his gratitude ; and was going to express it doubly by his 
kind words, when Daiphantus, whose generous mind distained to 
herMoinded of a courtesy, broke off the ceremony.' The loves 
and sorrows of Sidney's characters are all childish. As in ballad 
literature, there is no shading in the descriptions of passion — ^no 
fine distinctions drawn between different phases of the same affec- 
tion ; brave warriors are perpetually bursting into tears and rend. 
ing their hair, and fair ladies wander through dreary woods with ever- 
streaming eyes. Here, too, is all happiness and perfection of joy. 
The flowers are always in bloom — the sun always shining. Beaiu 
tifol, however, as are iis separate pictures, and elevated as is the 
tone of the reflection, — the monotonous character of the adventures, 
the ancientness of the style, and the total want of human interest 
that unnerves the story, will effectually prevent the Arcadia from 
ever becoming anything like widely read, or attaining that share of 
popularity which some of its virtues so well deserve. The work 
which has most served to preserve the memory of Sidney as an 
author, and to raise him to the first rank among our English 
classics, is his ' Defence of Poesie.' The dignity and charm of the 
%le, the naivete and delicious quaintness of many of the expres- 
sions, the wide reading and rich thought unaffectedly displayed in 
^very page, and the grace and halo of poetry which embalm the 
whole, render it one of the most delightful and readable, as it is 
one of the ablest, books in the English language. It was originally 
designed as an answer to certain diatribes of the Puritan party 
against the fine arts and poetry in especial, and so thoroughly has 
Sr Philip entered into the spirit of the work, so effectively has he 
arranged the arguments pro and con., that, in the words of an 
eloquent reviewer (written many years ago), his work '* has formed 
the staple of all the thousand and one dissertations on poetiTy with 
which our magazines and reviews have teemed during the last 
twenty years." 

Sidney's poetry is not equal to his prose ; it wants the strength 
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and depth of thought, as well as the simplicity of style and absence 
of aflfectation that characterise his "Defence of Poesie." Con- 
sidering the time at which he wrote, and the fact that he died so 
young, his verses are singularly smooth and graceful. Poetry had 
sunk to the lowest ebb ; no arch of song spanned the cloudy sky. 
Doggrel rhymesters, whose poverty of invention sought refuge 
(like Alexander Dumas' heroes) in oaths such as '* By God !'* and 
** By God's wounds !" by which to eke out a lame line or give 
spurious vigour to a lifeless scene, and whose want of wit was only 
equalled by their grossness and impurity, had brought the noble 
art of poesie into contempt. The Puritans, confounding the so- 
called poetry of these rhymers, with poetry as it ought to be, 
attacked the art with all their usual vigour and fierceness. Nor 
can anyone wonder much at this who has taken the trouble to read 
any of the di^amatic works of that time, in one of the most popular 
of which (entitled **The Comedie of Jacob and Esau," and which 
was acted before Henry VIII.) one of the characters is made to 
exclaim, regarding some poiage, that it " was so good, God 
Almighty might have put His fingers in't." To recal the sym- 
pathies and affections of the nation to the muses, to reform and 
educate the tastes of the people, to vindicate before all men the 
noblest of all arts, and to refute the arguments of his Puritan | 
assailants, by showing them what poetry ought to be, Sidney com- 
posed his " Defence of Poesie " and wrote his Sonnets. His was ^ 
the silver trump, whose mellow notes preluded that mighty burst j 
of music which stormed the world a few years later, and rendered 
the age of Elizabeth more illustrious than that of Pericles. Sidney s 
poetry is rather graceful than deep. The words seem to run into 
each other — there is a delicious liquidity about them. We meet 
with few lines that jar upon the ear, and the verses have a soand 
like that of water singing under ground. The poet, however, 
affected the Italian too much. Sidney, oven more than his two 
principal predecessors, Chaucer and Surrey, introduced an Italian 
element into English poetry, and, with the exception of these poets, 
did more to refine and educate the rude Saxon tongue than any 
previous writer. His poetry is marred by many of the faults oi 
the school which he affected. It abounds in far-fetched similes and 
allusions, exaggerated sentiment, strange affectations of* thought 
and style, incongruous metaphors, and that love of antithesis and 
conceit which characterise the works of the poet of Arezzo. Take 
as instances of far-fetched similes, &c., the following— 

" So when thou saw'st^ in nature's cabinet, 
Stella, thou straight look'dat babies in her eyes ; 
In her cheek's pit thou did'st thy pitfold set, 
And in her breast bo-peep, or cou(diing lies, 
Playing and shining in each outward part ;— " 
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or, as an instance of mere aflfectation and trick pf words — 

" Sweet kiss, thy sweets I fain would sweetly indite, 
Wliich even of sweetness sweetest sweetner art ; — " 

or, 

** My young mind marr*d whom Love doth windlass so ; — *' 
or the following extraordinary lines — 

** Guess we the cause ? What, is it thus ? Fie — no ! 
Or so ? much less : How then ? sure thus it is, 
Ky lips are sweet, inspired by Stella's kiss." 

Sidney is fond of playing with words, although he seldom falls 
into that vice of his age — ^punning. Not unfrequently this love of 
antithesis leads him into mere word-conceits, a fault from which 
Tennyson, in our own age, is not quite free, and into which Swin- 
\)\iine frequently falls. 

The uniform sweetness of his verses is apt to grow wearisome-^ 
we are cloyed with continued sweets. The thought of the poet is 
cramped and fettered by Italian swaddling-bands, and we miss the 
healthy open air that blows through the Canterbury Tales. An 
aroma of the ballroom and the bower — ^an odour* of foreign frank- 
incense — clings to every line. We feel, when reading the sonnets, 
that one strong blast of the cold mountain air would do us good, 
and dissipate the delicious but stifling vapours that fill the atmo- 
sphere of his verse. The truth is, that Sidney's sonnets (to our 
minds) are all an aflfectation. They are dedicated to the lady to 
whom we have already alluded, and ring the changes in exquisite 
mudc on his love for Stella : — 

** Stella, the only planet of my light, 
Light of my life, and life of my desire,*' 

is the burden of his song. To the poet, she is, in his own beautiful 
words-— 

" Sweet as after gentle showers, the odours of a thousand flowers," 

and he falls into raptures over her "fair soft hand,**, and *'sweet 
swelling lips," that ** taught his mouth with one sweet kiss.^* 

We doubt not th^-t once on a time, in those young days of 
which the poet sings — 

* When all the world was young, lad. 

And all the trees were green^ 
And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen," 

—we doubt not that in those days Sidney did fall in love with her 
whom he afterwards immortalised as Stella ; and perhaps long after 
the engagement had been broken oflF, and Stella and Astrophel 
(Sidney) had married (but not each other) and borne children, and 
were domestically happy, the poet did feel some old affection for 
^ young love. To us, however, it appears more likely that he 
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merely loved a memory--rtfaat he might as well have addressed Ins 
Sonnets to Chlorio as to Stella, and would have addressed them to 
his wife had it been in accordance with preconceived notions on the 
subject of sonneteering — that, in a word, his poetry was an affecta- 
tion. He fell in love, as he wrote sonnets, because Petrarch had 
happened to do so before him. His love was an abstraction ; he 
required to write sonnets to some one, and imrequited affection 
(especially seeing that Petrarch had been in the same predicament) 
had, as it always has, peculiar charms for the poetic mind. No 
stretch of imagination can reconcile the stout matronly lady (who 
married twice and bore many children) with the ideal sweet-lipped 
immortal-eyed Stella, of the Sonnets. This sufficiently accounts 
for the air of unreality that characterises these poems. Their great 
want is want of strength, of vigour, of something craggy on whidi 
to break the mind — something definite to lay hold of. With all 
their faults, however, they breathe the spirit of true poetry, and 
are full of noble thoughts. Such lines as these meet us in every 
page :— 

•' They lore who quake to say they lore." 

" Desire still on the stilts of fear doth go." 

" Valiant error l" — " our sweet enemy, France." 

** Wise silence is best music unto bliss.'* 

** Infected minda infect each thing they see." 

"Dregs of scattered thought," Jbc. 

Or take these, again, in which the poet's English heart and English 
love of honour speak out : — 

** A rightful prince by unright deeds a tyrant groweth." 

'* Who faileth one is false, tho' trusty to another." 

"The highest note comes oft from basest mind, 
Ab shallow brooks do yield the greatest sound." 

<< Music more lofty swells 

In speeches nobly placed ; 
Beauty as far excels 

In actien aptly graced." 

Or once more the words— 

'* I never did my vowed word forsake." 

which a kindred spirit — ^kindred at any rate in his honesiy, 
simplicity, and love of truth — unconsciously plagiarised when he 
wrote — 

"Nor pass these words as idle flattery by, 
Madam, I never wrote a flattery, 
Kor signed the page that registered a lie." 

Sidney's poetry is a kind of refined sensuousness, with a sabtlfi, 
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ffweet strain of melancholy running through it. Even his face, and 
especially his. eyes, in their happiest moments, wore an air of 
dreamy melaDcholy. It is errcmeous, however, to suppose that he 
was not, and could not he, humorous. Sidney's mind, with all 
that was womanly in it, and childlike, and tender, was healthy and 
yigOTous. His melancholy was not the unhealthly sentimentalism 
of Rousseau, or the selfish misanthropy of Byron, or the awful, 
unutterable siadness which sometimes overtook Johnson and Cooper 
— it was rather a gentle sort of sadness, inherited from his mother, 
that added zest hy contrast, to his pleasures. He enjoyed life all 
the better that he estimated it at its proper value — ^no death's head 
cast its shadow across his path. We should like, had space allowed, 
to give some specimens of his quaint humour, but can only refer 
eur readers to his "Valour Anatomised," *'Mopsa," and the laugh- 
able masquerade, composed for the amusement of Queen Elizabeth 
when visiting at Kenilworth, and in which Lily's ** Euphues " is 
admirably ridiculed by a pedantic dominie called Rhombus (who, 
perhaps, suggested to Shakespere his " Holofemus " in ** Love's 
Labour Lost "), who makes use of the most pedantic language, and 
is a proficient (to use own words) ** in disciplinating the juvenile 
fi:y." No man could be better company than Sir Philip, who was 
wont, on certain occasions, to enjoy himself right merrily with his 
two choice friends. Sir Edward Dyer and Mr. Fulke Greville. On 
one of these occasions he composed a song, of which the following 
verses are a specimen : — 

** Join, mates, in mirth to me, 

Grant pleasure to our meeting ; 
Let Pan, our good God, see 

How grateful is our greeting. 
Chorus. — Join hearts and hands, so let it be 
Make but one mind in bodies three. 

Te hymns and singing skill, 

Of god Apollo's giving, 
Be pressed our reeds to fill 

With sound of music living. t 

Join hearts and hands, so let it be ; 
Make but one mind in bodies three. 



Give leave your flocks to range ; 

Let us the while be playing, 
Within the elmy grange 
Your flocks will not be straying. 

Join hearts and hands, so let it be ; 
Make but one mind in bodies three." 

Some of Sidney's sonnets are among the best in the language ; we 
can only refer our readers to those beginning: **With how sad 
steps, Moon, thou climbs't the skies 1" " Come, Sleep, Sleep, 
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the certain knot of peace !" ** Highway, since you my ddef Far- 
naBsnsbe!" and "You that do seardi for every pnilii^ spdog, 
whidi from the ribs of old Pamassos flows !" &c 

In conclusion, we would recommend all admirers of Sidney to 
study the following sonnet, in which the authrar's true nature dis. 
plays itsdf^ and which proves that beneath the affected love^mur. 
murings and '^sugar'd phrases" of many of his poems, there 
breathed a *' soul divine :" 

** LeftTe me, O love, thoa ic ^e h egl bat to dust. 

And thou, my mind, aspire to hi^ier things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 

Whatever fedes but fading i^easure brings. 
Draw in thy beams* and humble all thy might 

To that sweet yoke i^iere lasting freedoms be, 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light^ 

That doth both shine and give us light to see. 
Then farewell, world I thy uttermost I see ; 

Eternal Love! maintain thy life fai me.** 

J. F. 
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AWAY TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

If, among the changeful months of the English year, I have one 
especial favourite, that month is September. Not because it is 
pre-eminently the month of harvest, when the rich yellow ears 
burst into gold on sunny fields, when the reapers shout, and when 
the bright sheaves are piled slantedly to make graceful bowers for 
those who woo by moonlight. Not because it is the month when 
the stars uncurtain all their jewels, and when Cynthia steals in 
shining sandals to kiss the boy Endymion, where he lies asleep on 
Latmos' hill. Not because it is the* month when Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, shoulder their guns, take tickets to obscure 
railway-stations, and dream they are happy for a fortnight while 
ransacking well-feathered manors, and performing on the gun-barrel 
feats more astounding than the startled rustics who gape at them 
have ever done on the ale-barrel. Not because, in spite of that 
grotto delusion on the 5th of August, it is the first month of the 
season when the oyster is really eatable and wholesome. Not 
because it brings me fruit from the orchard, wines from the vine- 
yard, and bivalves, with pearls in their mouths, from the bottom of 
the sea. Not for these things, ye poets, ye farmers, ye sportsmen, 
and ye gourmands, do I love our English September — ^not for any 
one of these things especially. The poet, lentus in umbra, may 
watch the mellowing woods and muse sentimentally, in his soft 
mood, over the loveliness of human decay and dissolution ; the farmer 
may chuckle •ver his fat crops, and cart his guano for the season 
which is to come ; Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson may bang 
away at the speckled partridge, and carry each other home, wounded 
in the calf of the leg, on vUlage wheelbarrows ; the oyster-eater 
may gorge himself with his beloved dish at will. I envy not these 
pleasures.'^ Pent up like a caged lark, pent up in city* chambers at a 
time when London is a hollow and deserted mockery, I yearn for 
freer air and clearer sunshine, and long to follow all the rest of the 
world Away to the Moimtains. 

It is provoking, to say the least of it ! Here am I, a mam with 
legs to climb with the best of you, held choking over a hot sewer by 
the horrible Medusa of business, crushed helplessly into dusty cran- 
mes with badly-cooked victuals, driven along deserted streets inha- 
Hted by melancholy cabmen ; and this at a time when the mountains 
have put their glory on, and when cheap excursion trains enable 
even my butcher to disdain the Ise of Thanet. 
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" Aa yet the bluebell lingers on the sod 
That copes the sheepfold ring ; and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowers appears — 
Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no perfume. 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 
That circles Autumn's brow ; the ruddy hands 
Now clothe the half-leaved thorn ; the bramble bends 
Beneath its jetty load ; the hazel hangs 
With azure branches, dipping in the stream." 

Everybody is out of town. Everybody has got a gun. Every- 
body is away to the mountains. When I say everybody^ I mesm 
everybody of whom society — nihil teti^it, you know, quod rum oma. 
vit — takes the slightest notice. I try to amuse myseK by staring 
into the shop-windows ; but the very tradesmen mock me. " Blank 
will have a suit of tweed," cries the tailor and clothier, in his 
placards, " wherewith to face the mountain breeze and stem the 
mountain torrent ; if Blank be wise, he will straightway clothe 
himself in these knickerbockers." Blank wants a Bradshaw. 
Blank can't possibly get along without a knapsack. Blank will 
have a rough and sturdy walking-stick. Is there anything else 
vdth which we can oblige Blank, who (of course) is going out of 
town ? Here is a plaid to keep his legs warm on the journey. Here 
is the cheap edition of "East Lynne." Here is a handy article, 
with six blades and a corkscrew. Let Black don this wide-awake. 
If Blank sketches, here are pencils, crayons, and paper. See, 
Blank, these lovely stereoscopic views of Highland scenery. Sleek 
young counter-jumpers mock me with delusive cries of "Shop!" 
The driver of the Hansom's cab, which I have not hailed, asks 
facetiously after my luggage. If liiis continues much longer, I 
shall certainly go mad. I shall rush into the various shops in 
'despair ; forwith invest in a suit of tweed, a gun, a fishing-rod, a 
straw hat, a knapsack, a plaid ; and, armed with »a Bradshaw, a 
cheap edition of the last sensation novel, and a walking-stick, 
forthwith set my teeth together, climb Ludgate Hill, strain to the 
topmost pinnacle of St. Paul's, and, casting my eyes around me, 
delude myself into the belief that I am monarch of all I survey, 
and that yonder puddle of water is Loch Lomond ! 

Don't teU me of Paris, Spa, Antwerp, Munich, and the rest. 
Don't talk to me about shooting matches at Vincennes, rambles in 
Swiss glens, visits to German picture-galleries, flirtations at Bou- 
logne, and promenades on the Boulevards. Don't talk fudge about 
new assodations and the glorious antique. I am a home bird, and 
love to keep in sight of my nest. I never found it necessary to go 
many miles out of my way in my search for the picturesque and 
the beautiful. You all know the story of the landed proprietor 
who, altliough he had travelled all over the world in searohof 
scenic sensations, had nev^ seen the lovely waterfall on his own 
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grounds. A viait to Switzwland is well, for those who can afford it ; 
but, as T am writing to instruct as well as to amuse, it will be my 
task to point out the fact that the British Isles, however much despised 
by the pure tourist, are not alto^^ther a Oehenna of brickbats and 
ditch-water. By all means let the tourist climb Mont Blanc, at the 
risk of breaking his neck down a crevasse, or freezing to stone on a bed 
of Alpine snow ; but let him also have a run up Skiddaw and Hel- 
vellyn. The latter can be accomplished cheaply and without danger. 
Does it never strike the home tourist that he is a public benefac- 
tor 1 Does the Irish tourist who drives jfrom inn to inn among the 
Wicklow mountains ever reflect that he is fructifying the resources 
of his own country. And is the cockney tourist aware that, in 
allowing himself to be fleeced by a Highland innkeeper, he may 
patriotically be giving a mite towards the liquidation of the 
National Debt? Sudi, however, is the real state of the case. 
Tourists, like the rest of the ' community, are bees of progress, 
bound by fixed codes and regulations to increase the store of the 
national hive; and they should not take all their honey to the 
Continent. Once in a while — ^if only once in a while — let th^oa 
drop their French accent, and talk their native tongue with the 
rustics. I don't know how it is, but too many men, who are in the 
habit of running abroad, visit foreign places for the purpose of 
returning with exaggerated notions of the inferiority of our English 
civilisation. A mania for everything French is very common and 
very silly, as silly as the other notion that the French are frivolous. 
The impression left by a chance visit to a strange place is in the 
highest degree delusive. A vulgar friend of mine — call him Robin- 
son — once paid a visit to the French capital: he was so captivated 
with everything Parisian that, on his return home, he startled his 
wife and innocent olive-branches by appearing in full Parisian 
costume, with hair, beard, and moustache trimmed in French 
fashion, and armed with a barbarous patois, which strutjk me as 
hearing a strong reseniblance to double Dutch. The atrocity went 
down with that absurd woman, his wife ; but not so with his 
acquaintance. He is a harmless man, Bobinsc»i, but his friends 
cut him. The sooner we again begin to encourage our old rough 
insular notions, the better for our prosperity. John Bull, however 
offensive, is John Bull all the world over. I think the insular 
spirit would reassert itself if the tourists would patronise home 
scenery a little more ; and now is the time to begin, while 

** Wraith bangs in each tangled nook, 
In the gloaming of the year." 

^ides, I hold that English inns are infinitely superior to^'Con- 
tanental hotels. -The prices are not exorbitant, and the comforts 
file much more realisable. Say what you please about the Pt^ais 
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^y^> give me a chop at a certain cozy little hostelry at Cladich. 
I ^slike an abundance of animal life in my bedroom. Beer seems 
to be a more invigorating beverage, for one abont to take violent 
exercise than vin ordinaire. Wk) would compare the clean, tidy, 
and pretty Phyllis of the English roadside inn with the pert Frendi 
garfon'i I have been vulgar enough to add these last remarks, 
though I fear they will not be appreciated by certain people wbo 
travel &om inn to inn, eat and drink, sleep, and look at the sur- 
rounding mountains from their bedroom windows. This, if I 
recollect rightly, is what is called ** doing" a place. With such 
persons I have no sympathy. These lines are not meant for theii 
eyes, and they had better go to Baden-Baden or Bath. My reader, 
I hope, is my fagged-out fellow-citizen, who, unlike myself, is about 
to leave work behind him for a time, and get an appetite for bis 
next Christmas dioner. Let him take my advice, and, in other 
than the poet's sense, keep to the kindred points of heaven aud 
home. Let him set out witii the determination to enjoy everything, 
and ** do" nothing, when ho shoulders his knaj)sack, grasps his staff 
of thorn ; and, looking up in his chambers ^e ghosts of his past 
reading, hies away to the mountains. 

Here I sit alone alone in grey chambers, while holiday-seeking 
London fades away in the distance with a waving of pocket hand- 
kerchiefs and a ratde of cabs. Parliament will not summon until 
October next, with its far-pealing horn, the honourable members 
whose duty it is to hunt down well-breathed local bills. The 
members of Her Majesty's House of Commons are blown up and 
down all quarters of the globe, like the leaves of a political Blue- 
book. Legal London is lounging in German Spas, flirting, gaming, 
reading, and dreaming 'of briefs. Literary London has rushed 
wildly away from Fleet-street, with a copy of Tennyson in ite 
pocket, and is 

— ** wandering orer hill and glen. 
Far as it may for tfaie gentleoiea.'* 

Enough : give me '* Bradshawl" Bound as I am by inexcarable 
duty to this Ugolino of great fires and sewers, I will comfort myself 
by poring over the mysterious pages of the great guide-book. 
First let me look at the advertisements. Mockery again. '* Blank 
wants to go to Scarborough," cry the railway directors, " and be 
can have a ticket there and back, available for one calendar month, 
for thirty-five shillings." A pleasant prospect, forsooth! White 
villas and dingy dwelling-houses sloping down to a shore white with 
sand, and red with dulse ; fishing-boats, which never seem to catch 
any fish, but are part of liie prospect, in the distance ; officers with 
eye-glasses, military papas, pretty horsebreaking, weat young men 
who read books, and girls with pork-pie hats, perambulating on the 
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shore. So much for Scarborough, which, by the way, is, thanks to 
home tourists and the steam-engine, gradually becoming less and 
less stuck up. ** If Blank has a good lady and little ones, and is 
an aflFectionate father, he will go to Brighton, where his family will 
derive lasting benefit from the sea-bathing, while their musical 
tastes will be cultivated by the stirring strains of the brass band.*' 
Brighton — chain-pier, 'Marine Parade, middle-class missis, blacklegs, 
and ennui. No, thank you. *' Perhaps Blank is an honest trades- 
mm, rough and independent, part of England's bulwark ; if so, let 
him spend a week at Margate or Ramsgate." Ramsgate, Ma];gate, 
hathing-machines, horribly vulgar women with babies, native boys, 
odoriferous of shrimps and seaweed, milliners and their sweethearts, 
periwinkles ! Enough of j the sea-side ! '' Well, then, Blank will 
find lovely lanes in Surrey, gorgeous hop-fields in Kent, mild 
salubrious hills and nice society in far-away Devonshire." Jt won't 
do. My heart is among the hills. O ye deluded mortals, who, 
instead of taking proper advantage of your liberty, try to be snobbish 
at Scarborough, bored at Brighton, jolly at Ramsgate and Margate, 
pastoral in Surrey, agricultural in Kent, and poetical in Devonshire, 
--would that I possessed the opportunities ye let slip so ungrate- 
fully ! We do not run out of town to be respectable, to loui^e, to 
pick shrimps, to stare whole days from stiles at imbecile sheep, to 
smell unbrewed beer, or to read idle verses. The breath of the great 
city has blown upon us for three-fourths of the year ; we are weary, 
hrain-sore, over- wrought, feverish ; and we seek exercise,- firesh air, 
stirring associations, and innocent excitement. Business intercourse 
with plodding men, ball-room misery with half-dressed women, bill 
discounting, omnibus travelling, scarcely tend to lift the eyes and 
develop the sympathies of a man. Your quiet pastoral pictures suit 
not the necessities of the fireed citizen. He pants for an atmosphere 
in which he may breathe freely, lift up his eyes, and feel his soul 
expand, while the strong breeze pluck» up roses to his cheek jfrom 
the very dregs of his faded blood. Hie away, pilgrims ! Grasp 
your sticks, shoulder your luggage, put on thick boots, and then, 
fiist as the steam-engine can carry you, rush joyfully Away to the 
Mountains. 

the Mountains — the Mountains! Towering their purple 
heather-clad shoulders against a sky distinct with purple fleecy 
doud ; mirrored like Titans in the burnished bosom of the calm and 
wooded lake ; clothed on with sudden mist, from which the spirit 
of the storm, murmuring for a moment like a homeless voice, dies 
away with a gleam of amethyst and gold ; bleating with innu- 
merable flocks, haunted by distant cries of shepherds, murmuring 
with hidden toirents ; jewelled here and there with fallen sunbeams, 
ftnd threaded by riUs diat distance freezes to sparkling ice. the 
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Mountains, the Mountains ! inspirers of great thoughts, makers rf 
mighty poets ; dwelling, the epics of the earthquake, in silence,- 

'^ Struggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars ;' * 

lifting their lofty foreheads, Atlas-like, to Orion, and bearing on 
their shoulders the eternal skies ; throwing the eagle down like a 
thunderbolt, level to the browsing lambs ! Without the mountains, 
Earth would be a languid and voluptuous garden of Armida. They 
teach lofty thoughts, and noble deeds and contemplation, and the 
holy thirst for fame. They fell, like the shadows of a further life, 
over Byron's cradle, and overburthened his rest with thoughts that 
lay too deep for tears. Mark how Shelley draws his images from 
the grand old hills. They were part of the souls of Coleridge and 
his wrecked son Hartley ! They were the. constant companions, 
the daily *admonishers, the mighty inspirers of the noblest poet of 
the century, William Wordsworth. 

And inexpressibly beautiful, peculiarly impressive, are the 
mountains in the pensive month of English September. They are 
grand in winter, wrapped in their snowy mantles and torn by 
unseen lightnings. They are gorgeous in summer, when the sun- 
shine nets them in a golden veil, and, like richly-attired kings, they 
quiver visibly through the winking heat. But their one character- 
istic in September harmonises with the vegetable season of the 
yellow leaf and the ripe season of human life ; it is that of golden 
repose. Murmuring with innumerable half-audible echoes, bur- 
geoning into purple bloom of thyme and heather, tinkling with 
mimic falls that the summer has left half dry, they sleep in their 
mightiness under a quiet, fleecy sky; surrounded by bleating 
pastures and by russet woods, and looking proudly over miles of 
harvest laced with silver rivers, and dotted here and there by distant 
towns. Are there poets among you, O ye tourists ? Let them seek 
sermons and philosophy among the mountains. Are there men oi 
money among you ? The mountains will teach them that their 
guineas are not omnipotent, and that the mountain thyme is nearer 
to heaven than their ledgers. Come away, worn and weary 
pilgrims ! gaze up yonder, feel a sense of your own littleness, and 
then — aspire ! Smith, this is jollier than Scarborough ! Brown, 
this is sublimer than shrimps at Margate ! ExceUior ! Go ahead, 
guide, for we follow. We mean to see the sun set up yonder ; to 
see the sun sink royally to sleep, with his golden chin pillowed on 
a bed of bulging, blushing cloud. No lagging behind 1 Is it not 
rich ? is it not rare ? Aha ! these breezes are finer than those one 
meets on Primrose Hill. Higher still ! Drink of this cold stream; 
more delicious to parched lips than London gin, champagne, xS» 
ordinaire^ or any other adulterated beverage. Mark yonder boulders. 
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hoary Tilth lichens and rough with the mists of a hundred years. 
Do your limbs ache? Strain along, tug along manfully; for 
yonder little cairn of stones is the summit. See, the further skies 
grow rosy, and the lower vale grows shady. Here 'we are ! Now 
sit, and drink in glory enough to last you for a twelvemonth. 
Don't you feel like a god up here, with the red sun tinting the 
lesser hills around you, and dying (as Alexander Smith has it) in 
his own blood ? You send up your exultation in a shout. The- 
health and beauty of the mountains have entered into your lungs 
and heart. Rest awhile ; and then tumble down through the 
shadows as speedily as you may. The little inn lies waiting for 
you far below. The sheep-dog barks, the flocks bleat, the valleys 
darken, the world is retiring to its rest. Ah ! my city friend, 
won't your sleep be sound, and your dreams be sweet, this night ? 

^at drags me down unto the common day 1 A terrible vision 
of a remorseless national vampire, another demon of the Drachenfels, 
who haunts the Scotch mountains, and against whom I warn all 
Scotch tourists. Hear his name, ye tourists ; tremble, and be bond 
fide. Forbes Mackenzie ! He is powerful, he is relentless, he is 
invincible. Like the ffens d'armes who asked for your passport, he 
makes you miserable by his air of suspicion. He blocks up the 
door of empty inns when you are weary and footsore, and torments 
you for hours with his questions before he permits you to enter. 
He induces spurious distillers in a small way to sell you certain 
Scotch whiskies, compound of oatmeal and peat-reek. He it is 
who forces hardy highland wights to refuse to row you o'er the ferry 
on Sundays. He is the author of those abodes of fly-blown pictures, 
cold meat, and intoxicated waiters — the Temperance Hotels. He 
yields to only one golden talisman, which careful husbands and 
fathers do not care to exhibit. He meets you with a grin on his 
face, in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, where you least expect 
to see him ; and his charge for moving on, with his kilts and his 
soda-water, is never less than one shilling. I must also warn my 
readers against a certain large hotel at Tarbert, on the banks of 
Loch Lomond, where, if you drop in from the coach, they charge 
you a shilling for a bottle of bad porter, five shillings for a slice of 
stale chicken and ham, and I don't know how many more shillings 
for being stared at, in an imbecile way, by an insane waiter with a 
white neckcloth. 

But go your ways to the mountains, all of you. There are 
mountains in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ; and all are 
lovely after their kind. The scenery and the associations of the 
English lakes are potent to dispel from your brain the remnants of 
London fog. Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, Ben Cruachan, Blaavin, 
^d Glencoe — ^all have their peculiar glories. You will find 
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pleasant, quiet loveliness, sometimes roughening into sublimity, 
among the Wicklow mountains ; and for lovely mountain prospects, 
without water, there is no pla^ like Wales. Go your ^ways, my 
friends ! roll along with your luggage, Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ! I shall be with ye in imagination, as I plod abiig 
Ludgate Hill. May health and joy go with you, as ye run, eye-sore 
and brain-sore, seeking relief from the incubus hand of toil, — ^Away 
to the Mountains ! 



BEAUTY OF EARTH AND CHILDHOOD 

There is beauty on the heather swells, 

Where upland mosses soar ; 
And loveliness hides in lonely dells. 

Where hurrying streamlets roar. 

Sublimity awes where rock-kings frown 

On the noisy floods below ; 
And clouds will linger to form a crown. 

Like a diadem of snow. 

'Tis a goodly sight where pastures green 

Some tranquil river bear, 
From a stem old mountain's summit seen 

By one devoid of care. 

Tet light on a child's clear face can reach 

The heart with a warmer glow ; 
Lessons of trust and love can teach 

Full good for that heart to know. 

Caer Hops. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Bedhall, who had been lost to.them, and to this strange scene, 

had pursued his way for some mile or so when he reached a farm- 

liouse, and knocked loudly at the door. Early though the night 

was to those who dwell in cities, the inmates of the establishment 

had gone to rest, and when they did find it convenient to open with 

a tardy hand their door, they were likewise quite as slow in compre. 

hending his wants. It was not till he took out a well-filled purse 

and displayed it to the hard-faced woman who held the half-shut 

half-open door in her grasp, while she protected the main part of her 

invisible structure behind its inhospitable jam, that she began to 

find out that a lady was seeking shelter, and would be glad if they 

would give her the benefit of fire and shelter till the storm blew 

over. On hearing the woman at last answer in the affirmative, 

Bedhall retraced his steps at a rapid pace, and shouted out at the 

top of his voice as he neared the spot where he had left them, but 

in doing so a flash of lightning so dazzled him for a moment that 

he could see. nothing about him, his horse reeling round and round, 

and for several minutes such was the gloom, and the eflfect of the 

%htning on his brain, that he fancied on coming more completely to 

himself, that he could scarce tell whether he should proceed one 

way or pother ; like a mariner his course, simple as it was, for the 

moment wanted the compass to direct him. He rode forward a 

short way out of the spot, where he stood bewildered, for it was 

enclosed heavily with tall trees. and waving branches which met 

overhead, sullenly and dark. He had no sooner got beyond it than 

he at once discovered the link he had lost, so spurring fcHrward he 

soon reached the place where he had left Lora and Hawthornden 

It was vacant. They were gone. He started, and drew up his 

horse, and turned it with a violent jerk instantaneously on the 

load. He shouted and called out their names, hoping they might 

be lingering near at hand, or in search of him ; but no answer came ; 

the rain fell in torrents, the lightning played around him. As he 

stood up on his stirrup, making use of its gleams to search the earth 

for her, her his heart was striving for, the thunder broke o'er his 

head in heavy peals ; but all the elements couldn't subdue or free 

his mind from that dread one in his own heart, the fire of jealousy. 

** They are gone, and left me alone. Oh, false one, false one ! I 

would not have so forsaken you;" and with a soul fretting under 

3— L Y 
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the pangs of neglect, and doubly embittered by jealous rage, he 
spurred his horse forward in hot haste through the night and the 
storm. 

When he reached home the dark clouds which a short time ago 
had wrapped the fiace of heaven in darkness, had been drawn bad 
like a curtain from the firmament, and a pale blue sky appeared, 
twinkling here and there with stars, as if laughing at the battle 
which had been going on beneath them in the clouds, and the fean 
of the pigmy beings in the world below. 

Radhall alighted and entered the house hurriedly. His first 
word on the door opening, was if Miss Osmar had returned. 

*' No, but Mr. Harry had." 

A hot word of impatience and disappointment broke from his 
lips as he trod onwards to the door of 'the dining-room, where he 
found his brother seated before the fire, smoking a cigar and leai 
ing tiie papers. 

** Ha ! Frank, how are you V said the smoker, joyously, starting 
up, and coming towards him to embrace him ; ' ' but what the devilii 
the matter ? your face is changed since I saw you last, and you ban 
a frown on your brow as if you had met some wretch on the bigh. 
way, who was pressing your gallant form to strangle you. What 
on earth, brother, is the matter V 

"Why, Harry," answered Monck, smiling a most melancholy 
smile, " had you endured as much of this storm as I have donejoa 
would find your countenance tax from being in that enviable state 
of happiness which reigns in yours." 

"I had a part of it, Frank, and a pretty hard portion of it too; 
but, hang me, if I wasn't the better for it. Positively, I tbin^ it does 
a man good to struggle with wind and rain, and the wilder it blows 
all the better, and more particularly when you come home to rest 
in comfort after the battle." 

** Oh, all very well, brother-; but there are times when it's cursed 
disagreeable." 

It wasn't the words spoken that made , Harry Monck think 
his brother strange — ^it was the slow, rasping manner in which he 
drew forth each syllable, and the flash of passion that shot from his 
eye across the dark face, like the instantaneous glance from a dad( 
lantern on a gloomy wall. 

'* I understood that you had left this accompanied by Misi 
Osmar, and, of all people in the world besides, bur unfortunate 
neighbour Hawthomden. What providence has brought him to Bed- 
hall ] and how comes it you have returned alone ?" 

*' Harry," said Monck, while a feeling of sickness began wind- 
ing itself about his heart. '* I will tell you all when I return. I 
must re.dress, as I am drenched to the skin; first let me take 
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a glass of this cognac, so as to qualify the had effects of the last 
hour or two." So saying he raised a glass of the stimulant to his 
lips and drained its contents. After which he quitted the room 
without another word being spoken. 

While he was absent his brother ruminated on the cause of this 
change in his manner and disposition. 

Frank never altered since my first recollection ; true I have seen 
him burst into passion, but it was gone the next moment. His 
countenance denoted a deep and settled rage, something hidden and 
terrible ; I never saw him so before. He is likewise temperate — it is 
rarely he takes spirits, and if he does so he dilutes it well with 
water, but then he quaffed off the strong fluid without a wince in 
his face. Had it been Hawthornden, though he had consunled six 
times the quantity in the same time, and before my face, I*d have 
thought nothing of it, but my brother Frank makes the meaning of 
it doubly significant. 

" Now, I remember," he said still continuing the thread of his 

ruminations in the same direction, ** that the first time I noticed 

any peculiarity or change in him was that evening in which I 

brought home Lora ; and 1 pray God that act of mine is not going to 

react against himself and me — him I love as dearly as myself — my 

true and only brother. He had, I recollect, a singular look in his 

face that night when he came home, and he was so absent in mind, 

that for a moment he did not recognise me, although we had not 

seen each other for some time. As I told him the history of that 

evening, and of my bringing Lora, he listened with a breathlessness 

of interest he seldom displays ; and when I began to descant on the 

wonderful beauty of the girl he stopped me by saying it was needless, 

he had seen her ; and when I asked, in astonishment, how ? his reply 

was, that in crossing the sward from the plantation, he had seen her 

in all her beauty, gazing from the window of her chamber. To me 

it seemed preposterous, that even in the blaze of the most silvery 

moon, he could perceive her clearly enough at such a distance, as to 

adequately get to vision her face, features, and expression so clearly; 

but his answer was, * I could not have seen her more distinctly had 

she been sitting there, where you are now.' 

" I made up my mind that very hour to return to Broomlands 
early the following morning, from an indescribable feeling which 
I bad become possessed off. Since the interview with my brother — 
who had immediately after what had passed between us regarding 
Lora, fallen into a train of thought, which I tried to break by dwell- 
ing on the exciting topic of the day, but to no effect — he remained 
silent, or only answered me with a brief yea or nay. This feeling of 
suspicion, which had stolen into my thoughts and preponderated 
over all others, was that I fancied he had been like myself smitten 
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with the beauty of our visitor, and perhaps more so ; and if such 
were the case, with my heart impressible to the same object, I de- 
termined at all hazards, to leave Redhall for some time till 1 saw 
how matters stood, as not for woman's love, or women's tenderness 
and beauty, would I sacrifice the happiness of him wbo had been 
through all my existence my own loved brother. Now I suspect 
he has fallen into the vortex of passion, and I fear from his loob 
and excitement he was indifferently rewarded." 

While busy cogitating this, nearly an hour elapsed before his 
brother returned to the room; he noticed the quick, earnest searching 
glance he threw around the dining-hall, and then the cloud and form 
of disappointment that followed. To Harry, coupled with the sus- 
picions already entertained, it was enough to make him understand 
how matters stood. He loved her to madness, and her absence was 
either the cause of the deepest anxiety, or he was enduring torments 
from a more terrible one. He made great efforts to keep himseK 
from betraying the excitement under which he laboured but in vain; 
he found he could only sit consecutively on a seat for a fef 
minutes : so he at last took to promenading the room from endtt 
end with a rather hasty step, which he endeavoured again and again 
to moderate ; the dark Venetian blinds, which clothed the windows, 
were raised continually to allow him to gaze into the night with- 
out, while the few glittering jewels gave sufficient light for his 
keen gaze to sweep the long avenue from the hall door to the 
gate. 

This man, who but a few short days before had such command 
over all his active faculties and was master of himself, was now the 
slave of the most degenerate passion, as it is the most tyrannic and 
agonising of powers. 

The brothers were silent for some minutes. Harry found a diffi- 
culty in opening up the conversation ; he saw in what peculiar mood 
his temper still displayed itself, and was wisely timid of provoking 
him by any slip of the tongue or any observation likely to still 
further irritate him. 

At last he thought he might ask him regarding Lord Hawthcffn- 
den, and if he still continued his dissolute habits. 

He saw the effect of the question upon him ; he visibly started, 
and he seemed to vmthe under the effect of the inquiry. He was 
silent for a moment before he replied. 

No, Harry ! he has totally abandoned his vile associates as w* 
as his vile taste for intemperance." 

*^ I am glad of it, and by what miracle has he been rescued fen* 
the iniquity ?" 

" By the glance from a woman's eye." 

" Ind^ !" 
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" Yes, his nature evidently was barren of something on which to 
hang his truest thoughts and desires ; and, for want of better; he 
plunged needlessly into dissipation, from which he emerged the 
instant his better faculties were aroused by the sight of her, who— 
who—" 

He suddenly paused, turned, and gazed another time from 
the window. 

Another painful silence ensued, till it was broken by the elder 
brother, who continued the conversation. There was a source of relief 
to his heart, even while he spoke on a subject which was inflicting 
upon him the agonies of the wretched. ' 

"Yes!" he said, '*your visit to Redhall, Henry, has been the 
salvation of Hawthornden, while she has been a mystery to all of us. 
Did you ever hear the history of our father's brother, from all 
accounts it must be an extraordinary one." 

" No ! I never did, and never having seen him, I must confess 
I did not feel that interest in a relation which a nephew should have 
for a defunct uncle." 

" Lord Blessingham wishes me to dine with him to-morrow, for 
the purpose of giving me his history. Something tells me that Lora 
is in some measure mixed up in it. My opinion is," he continued 
lowering his voice to a whisper, " that she is the daughter of my 
uncle's wife. Lady Barbara de Val." 

" What grounds have you for making Miss Osman our cousin, 
and the lawful heir to this property, which is now ouirs ? It is a 
serious supposition, and if a true one, it will certainly be the most 
extraordinary adventure of mine, meeting her so accidentally as I did, 
and bringing her to her father's home, and her own inheritance, and 
she and I not to know it !" 

" If it should turn out to be so, it will certainly approach the 
marvellous ; and as I sometimes believe myself to have a touch of 
the second sight within me, I have not the slightest doubt of her 
origin." 

** But if it were, how would her life be such a mystery V* 
" Ay ! there lies the depth of wonder." 

" If seems utterly inconsistent with all belief in reason, judg- 
ment or common sense. I am certainly curious to learn the nature 
of the history you are. to be a listener to to-morrow. Shall I make 
one of the party 1" 
"K you desire it." 

** And are you as ignorant as I am of these family matters 1" 

" I was so. You remember that neither our father, who is in the 

grave, nor our worthy mother, ever opened their lips on this subject ; 

^i the servants and visitors, who saw it was a topic to be avoided, 

carefully shunned speaking of it before us, and I only learnt, a short 
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time before those troubles began on this Reform question, from 
Doctor Carmel one evening, that our uncle was murdered, and that 
his wife, who had been only a few months married to him, had eloped 
from Redhall the same evening, with whom none could ever tell." 

** Gracious God ! then Lora may be the fruit of an adulterous 
connection i" 

" There's where lies the mystery. If she is what all suspect, but 
fear to utter ?" 

** Heaven avert that such an issue should be, poor child 1" said 
Harry. ** I would rather descend myself into poverty, than her name 
should be shadowed with crime." 

**Amen !'* echoed the brother with a deep sigh, while a sound 
broke on his ear, which drew him instantly to the window. ** 'Tis 
they," he said, speaking thickly, as he saw two figures riding for- 
ward on the avenue at a gallop.'* 

** You never told me, how you have come home alone." 

" I missed them on the road while, during the storm, I went in 
search of shelter, but on my return found them gone." 

As Monck spoke he turned his face from the window to where 
his brother sat, it was deadly pale. 

A minute or two brought the benighted travellers in.c their 
presence, the countenance of Redhall betrayed extreme emotion as 
he looked upon them, and saw by them that some strange occurrence 
had happened, which in his jealous and angry mood he at once put 
down to something adverse to himself in love matters. 

He listened with his arms folded to Hawthornden's explanation 
of their missing him, while Lora was greeted warmly by his brother, 
and they were chatting away together till he hurried her away to 
change her drenched habiliments, which she accordingly did, leav- 
ing the gentlemen alone. 

Hawthomden not only enlightened them as to the accident of 
their escaping each other, but also gave a faithful relation of the 
scene with the old man, and Lora*s story, to which they listened 
with attentive ears. 

^* And what's become of the old man 1" 

" Oh, we were obliged to leave him there, as we had no means of 
taking him with us, for I would most willingly have taken him to my 
home ; but he said he had received such news that night as would 
make his stony pillow sweeter than down, and the starry heavens a 
hall in paradise. He promised, however, to walk over my way in the 
momi^g, so that you can see him in a day or two . I intend keep- 
ing him in quietness, as the poor old fellow seems as worn in body 
as his spirit has been troubled. — Good night ! I must be on to 
Hawthornden. Good night ! ' ' 

** Good night!" was the reply, and they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

On the Tuesday afternoon, the two Moncks walked quietly over 
to Crawlands. 

The younger brother, with tiiat detective vision which lurks in 
the eyes of affection, noted the change in his companion. He 
walked the earth with a firm foot, and an assured heart. There 
was a brilliancy in his orbs, not of distrust or jealousy, but floating 
with the glow of gladness, the returned health of the soul. 

After the storm of the previous night, the day which followed it 
contrasted favourably. A few fleecy clouds floated solitarily on the 
azure vault above, allowing the sunbeam to brighten the world 
beneath with its benignant glory. And when our souls lEire all at 
attest, fair nature robes herself in fourfold splendour; we dwell 
with pleasure on the land which is our home, laden with the rich 
and multiplying mercies from the Lord of life. 

Both men were happy, the elder because his soul was now re- 
liered from suspicion, doubt, and jealousy. The younger was like- 
wise so, because, in the face of him he loved, he saw the beams of 
pleasure flowing from a renewed heart. 

"What a change all around us since I was last here!" said 
Harry, looking about him. " Winter had everything living in its 
chilly grasp. Is it not wonderful how nature rekindles itself 
after the frosts and snows of our land ]" 

" Ay, brother ! even the little floweret and the tender grass are 
shielded by a wise Protector !" 

**What a study for all of us, the comprehension of nature! 
Look at man himself ; he is the embodiment of wonder and awe ; 
and yet how few reflect that he is the owner oi such a glorious 
temple, into which his Maker has poured the breath of life !" 

" The struggle of the million is to sustain existence, of which 
their reasoning capacity knows not the value. But, Harry, has it ever 
occurred to you how perverted some minds must be, that can look on 
such a scene as this and yet doubt the existence of an Almighty. 
To me, the proof of His being is revealed to my soul with a con- 
yiction beyond the slightest doubt ; for it lies in countless wonders at 
my feet, in each little fluttering insect, or this golden buttercup, 
with its shining goblet, which I defy the human race to rival ; and 
yet it is as a grain of sand on the sea-shore to the Creator's power !" 
" Such men will believe in nothing." 

** It is a pity they are so ; for myself, I often find an exquisite 
delight in mingling with His works, and blending my ideas of His 
omnipotence with the goodness, and love, and might of Him above. 
—But here is the Doctor, and our worthy host that is to be, ap.^ 
preaching.'* 
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The old men were returning from the afternoon service in the 
parish church, and were busily chatting over divers local matters 
on their way, when they encountered the brothers. 

"Ah!" said his lordship to the doctor, **here are the two 
Moncks coming to carve a bone with me to.day. Won't you join 
them?" 

** I never venture oot o' my ain biggin, my lord ; so you maun 
excuse me." 

** Why, doctor, do you make such a hermit of yourself 1 and 
how do you contrive to pass your time V* 

** Because, in the first place, it is my pleasure; and, in the 
second, when I am tired o' emplojring my hands and feet, I manage 
to make my brain fill up the vacant time that would otherwise 
hang heavy." 

" And do you mean to say you have never any wearisome honn 
during the seven days of the week." 

** Vera few, my lord." 

" You are a happy man ! As for me, sometimes I envy the 
shepherd boy in the fields playing at his simple games as he 
watches his flock, and wish, almost, I could condescend to the 
same light-hearted enjoyments ; for with me time is a sad burden 
very often." 

" Dae as ye*re commanded by oor Lord : * Sell a* thou 
hast, and give it to the puir,' and try what change 4hat'll 
mak*!" 

** Ay, ay, precepts and practice are sadly at variance in out 
dispositions ; while the tongue can travel fast, and utter words of 
wisdom and advice for others to follow, our own hearts, although 
convinced of righteousness, are laggard in holy practice. But 
here's the boys ! How are you, Harry ? I'm glad to see you safe 
at home again, and looking so well !" 

After a minute spent in congratulations on both sides, they all 
moved on towards the doctor's abode, which was a slight deviation 
from the ordinary path to Crawlands ; but the Moncks and the 
noble paid the old man becoming respect, and were glad when an 
opportunity occurred of having a chat, as he was now and then 
somewhat amusing in his quaint, homely way. 

" And boo are you, Maister Frank, after yer wanderings amang 
they Radical bodies 1 Guidness keep ye frae meeting Cawdor, or 
he'll be for setting fire and burning ye, as they used to do the auld 
martyrs at the tounheed o' Glaisgow ?" 

"And be immortalised for ever through such iniquity." 

" Lord bless you, Frank ! If the man had his wull, he'd set &« 
to the hale lot o' ye, bag and baggage, and no* even leave yer ashefi 
about ye!" 
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*' I am afraid he would leave the country somewhat barren of 
handsy even to fructify his own lands." 

*^ Ah, he never thinks o' that ! In his sight ye*r naething 
better than a wheen o' sheep I" 

'' I am afraid he is not one of those men recorded in song— 

' The fine old EDglish gentleman, 

Who oped his house to all ; 
And while he feasted all the great, 
He ne'er foigot the small/ 

So I think we had better leave him and the grandeur of his own 
mind to contemplate one another as to which are the most exalted 
beyond his unfortunate brethren. But I am sick of politics ; what's 
tbe news in the village V* 

'^Oh, naething better than the usual talk of wedding and 
deeing ; your puir foreman, Hallard, has lost his ewe lamb ; and 
he's missing her sairly. Wha was that lady that Hawthomden 
brocht wi' him to see the deed bairn ? Hallard says she is more 
aji angel than a mortal. Of a' folks in the leavin' warl' to be 
travelling wi' a woman in petticoats, he's aboot the last !" 
" Why, it must be Lora !" said Lord Blessingham, 
" And may I ask you wha she is ?" 

** There, docior, is the dilemma, and which we would like to 
learn. The young lady is at present attending on Mrs. Monck at 
Redhall, in the capacity of companion to the old lady ; but she 
knows — or, at all events, lets lis know — little or nothing of her 
antecedents. You remember my daughter, Lady Barbara." 

•* Dae I remember her ?Trot h, doe I, my lord, brawly I and I 
am no ashamed to say, auld as I am, that she was the only piece o' 
womankind ever bothered me. Ay, puir lass, many a sleepless 
nicht she gied me ! but it's a' oure noo, — a' but the remembrance 
of her bonny face ! Bit gan' on wi' what ye were aboot saying." 

" Well, doctor, this young girl is almost a counterpart of my 
child ; the resemblance is so striking as to be perfectly unaccount- 
able, not only in face and form, but in the very tones of her 
voice." 

The doctor had paused and stood still, leaning on his stick, 
gazing with unusual interest at Lord Blassingham while he spoke. 
" When he had finished his listener muttered, half to himself 
and half aloud, **Like Lady Barbara du Val — ^like her? If she 
has the expression of that face there was never ane like it ; she can 
be naething mair nor less than her bairn ; but if there's a mystery 
aboot her ye may likewise make up your minds she hasna' been 
batten on the richt side o' the blanket." 

** Hoot, toot, doctor ! you go too fast, and come to a conclusion 
too hastily," said the elder Monck; **tobe correct in your con- 
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jecture it will be better to wait a little for some further revelation, 
which I think we'd learn before we even think of such an unlikely 
occurrence." 

*' Weel, weel, I was merely gieing ye my oflF-hand opinion of 
the matter, no, that I wud think ony the warse mysel* o* the bit 
lass och for a matter she had naething tae dae wi', puir thing ! but 
I'll tak' a tramp oure the morn to Redhall mysel', and see this 
curious importation ; it'll remind me maybe o' auld lang sync, 
and wha kens," be said, giving them a quiet wink on parting from 
them, " I may he making a fule o' mysel' yet in my auld days." 

After leaving the doctor, who had strolled into his garden to 
have a peep at his favourite flowers before entering the house for 
dinner, the three gentlemen walked on towards Crawlands together. 
While the elder Monck took the opportunity of confiding to his 
lordship what had been narrated to him by Hawthornden, the 
history of which seemed to cause the old peer considerable perturba- 
tion ; for he would stop and utter exclamations of surprise, clasp his 
hands together, and emit other tokens of surprise and amazement. 
He fell, after listening to the story, into a deep reverie, from which 
he scarcely recovered till he found himself approaching his own 
dwelling. The two brothers did not interrupt the current of his 
thoughts, seeing him lapse into so silent a mood. 

When he bad awakened from it, he said, turning to his com. 
panion, ** You will be better able to give your opinion of this 
adventure of Lora's when you've heard the history I am about to 
unfold to you. You say that this man promised Hawthornden to 
visit him?" 

** He did, my lord." 

" I must see him ; I'll know him at once ; he will likely he 
much changed." 

** Hawthornden says he looks like one more broken by sorrow 
than by years." 

** Poor man ! if all be true he says, he must have been a sad 
sufferer." 

** His lordship does not admit the slightest doubt as to its truth." 

" Well, well, after dinner I will let you into the secret of these 
family matters ; 'tis now high time indeed you knew them. Was 
Hawthornden still as attentive to the girl as before?" asked Lord 
Blessingbam, turning to Frank. 

" Oh, quite !" was the answer ; while a deep ruddy hue came 
and went athwart the swarthy face of Monck. 

** Ah, poor Ralph ! I knew he loved her from the first." 

"Oh, Lord Blessingbam! what a cold rapier-thrust was that 
which passed through the heart of Redhall by those few and simple 
words you so heedlessly uttered !" 
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Harry saw the colour fly like the shadow from a wall, leaving 
his brother^s £ice pale as a sheet. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Amid the grandeur and lustre surrounding the name and throne 
of the Imperial sovereign in Paris in the spring of 1812, there was 
a cloud gathering above his head ; and although at the time we are 
introducing to our reader it was no bigger than a man's hand, 
it was charged with sinister development agaiust the genius and 
power which had raised this extraonlinary mortal to a height un- 
equalled by man before ; risen from a comparatively low degree, 
his being an alien to the soil made his ascent to imperial authority 
all the more wonderful, as it was interesting to witness the success 
and power of bis genius, aided by foresight, action, and ambition. 

Josephine had gone weeping from his palace walls into obscurity. 
The Archduchess Maria Louisa now occupied the couch which had 
been hers when his name was scarcely known. She had given him 
that treasure for which his soul panted, a boy to be the inheritor of 
his sovereign power. He had now all that man could desire. An 
influence throughout Europe suflScient to gratify even the wildest 
ambition. Spain, Holland, the two Sicilies, Westphalia, Sweden, 
&c., were handed to his brothers and generals, as imperial feifs. 
He himself, crowned Emperor of France and King of Italy, his 
Buccesses and extraordinary career overhung his foes with dread and 
fear, while it gave to his power at home, security to his throne, 
faith in his genius, and that military triumph and eclat for which 
France has so often sacrificed its dearest interests, and made her in 
Europe a restless and dangerous neighl?our. Alas, he had built his 
house on too slippery a foundation ; the first ripplings of the vast 
sea of disaster approaching him was beginning in. the spring of this 
year to sap the foundation of this great edifice, which had been 
reared at a sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives, and to throw 
the mijfhty one on its raging breast to doom or death. 

Early in the month of March a caleche drawn by a couple of 
white geldings, just as evening approached, drove sharply across 
the drawbridge of the strongly fortified town of Montreuil, and 
stopped for a minute to display passports to the officer at the 
gate, who, on handing it back to the man inside, who was accom- 
panied by a female closely veiled, did so in a rude voice, and 
muttering to himself, ** Anglais ! bah !'* 

The vehicle proceeded through several narrow streets miserably 
lit with oil lamps, swung from a cord, hung from one side of the 
street to the other ; several cafes were open from which the noisy 
tongues of the soldiery over their cups was heard brawling loudly, for 
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at this time Montreuil-sur-Mer was unusually thickly garrisoned. 
The driver drew up at the door of the Hotel de Trois Soldats, 
where the groom alighted. The male companion asked for a private 
room, upon which the obsequious waiter immediately chaperoned 
them into a comfortable apartment, which served not only for a 
bed-chamber, but likewise a sitting-room. 

Although the feelings of the French people generally were so 
exceedingly adverse to the English, which since the declaration of war 
between the two nations made it a dangerous experiment to visit 
France, yet his passport was made out in such a manner as to 
show them as much of French extraction as English, and that 
they were on a visit to friends under the protection of French 
authority. 

Waiters in all countries generally have one predominant passion 
over all others, and that is a most exceeding greed for mammon, and 
those who give them most are the most welcome, and accordingly 
receive the greatest attention. He remembered too well the crowds 
of English travellers crowding the saloon of the Trois Soldats, and 
the reckless expenditure of their gold, and the convenient manner 
in which it came from their pockets when it was on fire, into his 
which was so cool and so retentive in holding, and which the glory 
for fighting had so largely deprived him of. He was therefore very 
very glad to see a pair of these wanderers once more to feast upon, 
and he of course became the acme of attention, and likewise very 
communicative. 

While arranging the table for supper, the male stranger seeing 
him so garrulous, began asking him sundry questions. 

"Any English here r* 

" No, monsieur, all gone. Stay, we have two prisoners of war, 
Anglais.'* 

** Ah ! and been here long ?" 

** Oui, monsieur, a great many months." 

'* What are their names, and do they follow occupation." 

" Monsieur Hobbs is an ofiicer, and teaches English, and he has 
apartments in the Hotel de France ; the other is un ioldat prkaty 
and has a small shop in* the Rue la Belle Poisonnier — ^his name is 
Villem Grant." 

"Grant!" muttered the stranger, ''that is a Scotch name, I 
think ; they are everywhere except inside a millstone." 

** What is the name of mine host of the Trois Soldats ?" 

" Verbrae, monsieur — Adolph Verbrae." 

*• Old or young?" 

''Fifty, Monsieur." 

" Been a long time in this house ?" 

" Oh, a long time— twenty years, perhaps." 
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"Any family r' 

" He had two, but both dead— killed in the fights." 

" Ah, that would be a heavy loss !" 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders, but did not make any reply. 

" What kind of man is your prefect here V* 

**0h, very good man; he dines, in our salle-a-manger every 
day, at six o'clock." 

"Ah!" 

"Monsieur Dupontis his name." 

" And the commander of the garrison ?" 

" Ah, I do not know much of him ; he is only just come, the 
chevalier Bountaclere having gone to Holland to join King Louis." 

" Exactly," muttered the stranger. " I must, however, make 
the acquaintance of those two individuals at once ; nothing like 
taking the bull by the horns." 

When this dialogue was taking place between the rude visitor 
and his attendant, the lady who accompanied him was quietly dis- 
robing herself of her travelling cloak and bonnet and unpacking 
from a trunk some articles for household wear. But for a settled 
air of melancholy which Bat on her face, as if it never would de- 
part, she would have been very beautiful to look at. What she 
did seemed to be mechanically done, as if she took no interest in 
her efforts or in anything around her — indiflference seemed to be the 
predominant feeling in her mind. 

Jules Vran, the gargon who attended, seemed to be somewhat 
struck with her appearance, for, while he entered the room and 
left it, his first and last act was to glance at the strange lady. 

The stranger and his companion, in the meantime, proceeded 
with the repast, and the intention of the gentleman to make the 
acquaintance of the Prefect was sooner accomplished than he anti- 
cipated, for they had scarce concluded when an authoritative rat-a- 
tat at the door made him almost leap from his chair, while, for an 
instant a startled expression crossed his face, which immediately 
disappeared, and, in a cool, calm voice, he called out ** Entree," 
the door opened immediately, and a person dressed in black entered 
the apartment, bowing, with his hat off, almost to the ground. 

He was tall, well-formed, with very white hair, and from the 
regular features and brilliant eye, he must, in his younger days, 
have been a handsome man. The expression of his fietce was 
pleasing and. gentlemanly, and altogether he was by no means 
a terrible man to look at, although he was the Prefect of Montreuil- 
sur-Mer— Monsieur Dupont. And the reason of his making so 
early an appearance before them was as follows: — Jules, the 
waiter, had been giving his superior a glowing description of 
the lady traveller : — 
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** Oh, mon Dieu ! talk of Mademoiselle Vivier of Beauvais ; bali^ 
b&h, bib ! the one is light from heaven, the other from an oil 
lamp. Such little hands, and such feet, and such a white, round 
throat, and such a pretty face and beautiful hair ! If you saw ber, 
Monsieur, it would make you young again, and you would lose 
your heart." 

" Hey-day, Jules, and what hobby are you riding this even- 
ingl" said a calm voice behind him, which was the prefect's, who 
had entered the room as he was speaking. " I heard the praises 
bestowed upon the lady. It is seldom your admiration of the fair 
sex rises so high in their favour, as I generally hear you exclaim- 
ing against them, for generally rewarding your valuable services by 
one half the proportion only of the donations you receive from the 
male portion of creation.'* 

" True, monsieur ; 'tis when I look at this lady my mercenary 
feelings go on penance to the shrine of our Lady of Abbeville." 

** Bless them 1" said the landlord, mildly ; ** it is their prudence 
and their love for us men that make the poor things careful of their 
mites ; and were I you, Jules, 1 would blame them no more, but 
give them all the more attention, as your civility will be remera- 
bered to your good, while a sour look and a saucy tong^ue will do 
you evil in many ways. But, give me the interpretation of this 
lavish manifestation of praise. Who is the fair one, Jules, who 
has smitten thy heart and made thy tongue wag with eloquence \ 
Come, 1 am curious !'^ 

*• Monsieur must know that we have arrived about an hour, a 
lady and gentleman; they are now dining private, and it is of her 
I am speaking, for she is something like one dreams of, but with 
such a sad face." 

** Let me see their passport." 

" I have it not ; I altogether forgot to ask it from them." 

" You should not ; our orders are strict ; to learn the who and 
what are the arrivals in town, and more particularly so in a garrison 
town. What are they — French ?" 

"No, English." 

** English ?" said the prefect, opening his large eyes wider than 
usual. 

** Oui, monsieur." 

" I wonder that the officer or general allowed them to pass the 
barrier ! It is strange, is it not, to find those we are at open war 
with passing through France. Where are they going?" 

** I never asked." 

" Then I must take that liberty. Do they look like spies ?" 

Jules laughed heartily at this question. 

'* Well, now, Monsieur Dupont, that is about the last idea that 
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would have crawled into my shallow pate. I would imagine when 
a man takes to a calling of that kind, he would scarce burden him. 
self with a woman ; and I think with such an one as she is, the 
man that would risk such a treasure would in truth be a mad 
Englishman, which I do not think this one is." 

** I do not know about that, Jules ; many a deep plot and 
intricate intrigue has been carrieil through under the blind of a 
pretty face and a pair of starlike eyes. It is my duty, as head 
magistrate in this Arrondissment, to be certain whom we are 
harbouring, and to whom giving protection, so allona I I will see 
for myself, and hear from them who they are, what tbey are, and 
whence they go." 

"Pardon," said the prefect, after bowing to the two occupants of 
the room ; ** I regret to interrupt you, but I am the prefect, and as 
you are travelling at an unusual time for your coimtrymen to visit 
France, I have called for explanation." 

** And which you shall have at once. Will you be seated, sir?" 

" Thank you, monsieur ! I should have delayed this visit till 
the morning, but our orders from head-quarters are imperative 
regarding the movements of strangers in the interior." 

** Here is my passport." 

**It is HoUandaise!" said the prefect, looking up astonished, 
and with a questioning look. 

"Oui, monsieur." 

** Monsieur and Madame Fortescue, and signed by the Foreign 
Minister ! It is unusual, such a passport to English subjects during 
war, is it not 1" 

"Very possibly; here are a few lines from monsieur, the 
Chevalier Bountaclere, the late commander of the garrison here. 
We had the good fortune to make his acquaintance at the Hague," 
saymg which he handed him a letter. 

** Monsieur and Madame Fortescue are highly respectable. The 
lady's health, and her desire to find out, if possible, some traces of a 
brother who went to France a few years ago, is the reason why they 
now undertake to pass through our country. I trust that all 
magistrates and persons in power will aid them in the difficult and 
sorrowful task in which they are interested, and which is now 
unfortunately sapping the lady's health. (Signed) Bountaclere." 

"Oh, this is sufficient !" said the prefect, folding up the letter 
and passport, and returning them both to Fortescue. " I am sorry 
I should have made my visit at so unreasonable a moment." 

" Make no apology, sir ; we are satisfied you had no desire to 
stretch your duty beyond its strict interpremtion." 

** H I can be of any assistance to you in any manner, I shall 
only be too happy to make my interest available." 
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'* Many thanks, monsieur !" 

** Good evening, madame ! good evening, monsieur !" he said, 
walking backwards to the door, while he bowed himself out. 

A gleam of satisfaction shone on Fortescue's {ace as he saw him 
depart, while he muttered to himself, ** This talk goes down well!" 

" Well, Babby, how do you like this place V 

** Oh, very well !" she answered. 

* * Content to live in it for months V* 

"Oh, yes!" 

** Years 1" 

" Yes." 

^^ Then be it so ; here it shall be." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FoRTBscuB was not long in visiting the two English prisoners. 
The officer Hobbs he discovered to be a native of London, the only 
son of a merchant there, who was able to afford him some con- 
siderable allowance, which enabled him to retain his quarters in the 
Hotel de France and fare simiptuously. He had taken to the 
teaching of ten or a dozen young persons his native language. As 
for recompense he threw that overboard, as he knew that there was 
scarce a family in the town would expend a sou on such a 
purpose. He was a good-natured, sensible man, and was a con- 
siderable favourite with the inhabitants of the place. 

Grant, the soldier, turned out to be a Scotchman, from fl place 
called Lasswade, near Edinburgh. He was a strong-built man, 
with a profusion of red hair, and had a slight obliquity of vision. 
The shop he superintended was something exactly to his taste, and 
as he was doing well, he had made up his mind, ** That if the 
bodies allooed him to remain, he wud jist stick to the place 
altho' it was nae sae bony a ane, as his sine Lasswade, nor had he 
aHhegither got settled down to their soups and contreevances for 
filling the wame. Hooever I'm making a pickle sillaj, and its 
wonderfu' hoo ane pits up wi' mony disagreements, when ye hear the 
clink o' money coming yer ain gate." 

Fortescue had not to apply to him too many questions to elicit 
from the talkative Scot all he knew regarding the inhabitants of 
Montreuil ; and as he had opportunities of leamiog a good deal con- 
cerning his neighbours, from the fact of his shop being a dep6t for 
nearly all kinds of country produce, in the shape of milk, poultry, 
eggs, dried and smoked meats, he had, considering his position as a 
stranger and a prisoner of war, a tolerable well-to-do connection. 
However, there was nothing in his knowledge of the locality or ih» 
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people around, that would in any way at present engage the 
sympathy of the reader. It, however, happened that Grant's 
depot became a daily rendezvous for Fortescue, who seemed rather 
taken with him, and listened with a peculiarity of pleasure to the 
rude Scotch utterances of the soldier, which many would have 
thouorbt strange. Another point he liked in the man's character 
was this. Although, as we hate described, his vision was slightly 
oblique, it was not one of those squints which, like the generality 
of eyes which are tortured from the true line of sight, sink with an 
inquisitive penetration into your soul. His were entirely freed 
from this peculiarity, and were softened by a genuine sparkle of 
humour that lay half-hidden, half-seen in the corners of his eyes. 
His mind also was in harmony with his vision. He had not in his 
whole system one atom of curiosity. Often as Fortescue called at 
his place, and intimate as an association of this kind could be, he 
never once displayed the slightest curiosity regarding himself, his 
intentions of the future, nor of his antecedents. 

This suited Fortescue ; who, although a plain man in external 
appearance, was a proud man at heart, and likewise a stem one, 
and, for particular reasons of his own, was sensitive to a degree 
when questions affecting himself by a stranger were put to him. 

One morning, however, he had as usual gone to Grant's, and 
while the latter was busy attending to some customers, he 
sauntered into his sanctum at the back of the shop. The door was 
open, and Grant saw him seize upon a Scotch paper which he had 
that morning received, and which he had left on the small round 
table. He was struck by the singular manner with which his new 
friend pounced upon the broadsheet, and the change which in a 
moment's time disturbed the usually* calm feu^e. His eyes were 
fastened on a portion of its contents, which appeared to cause him 
the deepest and most painful attention ; the full massive brow 
became tortured into a sea of rolling waves ; his face was deadly 
pale, and his lips colourless and twitching with internal emotion ; 
the paper in his hand shook as if blown upon by a sudden squall, 
and then, with something like a curse or a groan from his lips, it 
dropped from his grasp, and without a word he fled from the shop. 

* * The de'il's in the man ! What ails him, I wunner ?" said Grant, 
as he proceeded to the room where Fortescue had shown such marked 
intensity of feeling. He lifted the paper from the floor ; it was 
entitled the ** Edinborough Courant," and dated May 15,1812. 
"Surely," said the Scot, mutteringto himself, "he must have seen 
the name o' ane o' his freens, 'mang the ^eaths. Let me see, there's 
only three o' them ; and by their description I s'uld think he wasna 
ttinckle oonnectik wi' any o' them. The first is Gilbert Saunders, aged 
3— L z 
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87, for thirty years a faithful servant with Mr. Graham, cowfeeder, 
Glenybuch. The second is William, infant son of Sergeant-Major 
Anderson, Edinborough Castle. The third is Madge Lumpshuffle, 
aged sixty-nine, relict of the late Roderick Lumpshuffle, cork cutter, 
West Point, Leith. Noo ! I*se warrant nane o' thae defunct anes 
Mchtened him as I saw him ; he's a married man and couldna' 
have been throun back a' at once on his hunkers by seeing 'mong the 
marriages a fickle lass, gien him the slip. No, no ! it must be some- 
thing else. What's this here, in big letters heading the announce- 
ment — ' 

"the murderer woolrush. 
"Through the unshaken devotion and untiring perseverance of the sister 
of the condemned man, the Secretary of State has seen reasons, or been so 
convinced that the unfortunate man may stlU be innocent, that he has 
received authority from the Prince Regent to commute the sentence of 
death to one of transportation for life to a penal settlement. We, the 
* Edinborough Courant ' feel that this commutation of sentence will be 
received by the public with a general feeling of reUef ; and while looking with 
liorror at the tragedy committed, and the strong evidence against the 
accused, we could not, however, relieve our minds from the fact, that one 
great link was wanting to strengthen the condemnation to death of the 
accused, and that was the absence of the body of the murdered man. 

" We cannot close this brief notice of this sad history without saying a 
few words relating to the remarkable character of the young lady, the con- 
demned man's sister. When this unfortunate tragedy occurred she was 
living in the quietness and obscurity of a convent. No sooner was she 
apprised of his danger than she travelled day and night till she reached his 
side. To those only who had opportunities of seeing and conversing with 
her, it is impossible to convey in words the impression produced by the zeal 
and heroic courage displayed by tfcis young person. She beheves in the com- 
plete innocence of her brother, and it was with this beUef she has been able 
to bear up during the long days and nights of mental anxiety and individual 
labour she has gone through during a protracted trial, and evince the determi- 
nation of spirit even in the higher quarter of power, where she has displayed 
the same resolution and power of will which was so noticeable when during 
the trial — and even the most exciting parts of it — she was cahn, self- 
possessed, and assm-ed, when all around her were excited to the uttermost. 
It is said, she remarked to some friend, on learning that the sentence would 
be conunuted to transportation for life — ' It is enough — he wiU now have 
a chance of living to see his name still clear of infamy; it shall he 
my duty from this day to penetrate into this mysterious enigma, and it will 
be strange if I do not succeed in doing so.' 

" We wish this heroic girl all success, not only on her own account and 
that of her unfortunate brother, but also in the interest of the public, who 
have taken so deep an interest throughout in the occurrence, and who, un- 
fortunately are deeply impregnated with the beHef of the guilt of him ^^^ 
has saved^ and whom she is so anxious still to be made free and innocent. 
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Grant went slowly through this paragraph, and then calmly laid 
the paper down upon his knee, and fell into a fit of pondering 
for some moments, then scratching his head he muttered to him- 
self. 

'' This is an unco queer story ! hang a man because anither's 
a*missing — that's surely naether law nor reason. I wish na' I could 
have got a paper wi' the trial in't. 1*11 get some o' thae smuggling 
bodies to try and pick me up ane, the next time they are for landing 
some mair kegs-fu' in the. East County, which I dare sae ill no be 
vera lang, if Von Herman is no better occupied wi' some either 
bit o' business. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Some months had elapsed since the occurrence related in the last 
chapter had taken place, when, one afternoon, two men were seen in 
a lonely part of the town, and in a place shaded with trees and their 
foliage, which rendered its quietness more apparent, by throwing 
a gloomy languor over the long promenade which stretched for some 
distance. The two individuals mentioned were the only living beings 
who, at that moment, were masters of the avenue and its solitude, 
and both were so lost in mental abstraction, that although facing 
and nearing each other at every step, they almost came into contact 
before observing one another. Both were startled suddenly from 
their different reveries, and they stood gazing with that dim and 
half.awakened look, which absent minds, not yet brought back from 
wandering, display. At last after a few moments of what the 
Scotch would call glowering, they ejaculated in one voice, 

** Ah ! Fortescue, is it you ?" • 

" And so it is you, Hobbs V 

" None other ; but what depth of thought you were plunged 
in! What on earth were you thinking of 1" 

" You would scarce thank me for giving you the knowledge of 
it. Wouldn't be worth the flutter of yonder bird's wing." 

" Then, you must deal with trifles very seriously." 

**0h, yes. Guess how long I take to accomplish my toilet in 
the morning!" 

** Haven't the slightest idea." 

" I generally leave my bed at six, and I am never presentable 
till eight." 

" Then, Fortescue, you area slower man than I gave you credit 
for." 

"Indeed I" 

** Even so. My impression of you was, that not only were you a 
man of action, but one not likely to be much stirred by trifling, or 
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•peiMlu^ your time in daDymg over your oomplexi<m,orthediffierait 
efiects of nument tx the person, or its minute azrangement" 

*^ Ah, Hobbs, 'tis d^colt to account for the pettj sins ani 
finbles of man ; bnt tell me, in return, on what errand were your 
thoughts wandering, that you could neither speak, see, nor moT6 
the muscles of your hand or hce ; your faculties drowned amid your 
contemplation, as if they were of no use to ^the world in faxi, bot 
only in the abstract" 

** You would smfle did I tell you." 

" On my honour I will not." 

"Guess!" 

" Tou are in love, and in despair at being such a martyr to 
circumstances." 

" Never loved a woman in my life." 

"What!" said Fortescue, eyeing him strangdy, and repeating 
riowly and deliberately almost the words he had uttered, ''liever 
loved a woman in all your life !" 

** Never!" 

** Let me look at you, for you must be a curiosity." 

Hobbs laughed as Fortescue surveyed him from head to foot. 

" I don't know wfaeth^ or not I should ask thee to rejoice or lie 
adiamed for such a monstrous declaration. Tb&n women bad 
nothing to do with ihy thoughts 1" 

"Nothii^." 

•* Then I'll guess no more." 

"It's as well for you, for you would never hit the tnrtih. 
Know Monsieur Fortescue, I was composing." 

"Oh!" 

" Yes, poetry — no less." 

** What ! a poet and never loved ]" 

** Ay, true, nevertheless ; but I fear my meagre effijrts to fill up 
my weary hours of banishment, will scarce merit Ihe little you give 
me. I may poetise, and yet be very far from being a poet." 

** Bead us some of your verse, and let us judge if you have the 
knack of jingling words together musically, and babUing forth 
sweet thoughts." 

" Ah ! I see you are all that can be critical ; perhaps you ha« 
indulged a little in the muse generally," said Hobbs, pulling &om 
his breast several theets of paper, with writing on the pages. 

"What I?" answered Fortescue, *' I write poetry! Nev« 
could clink a couple of lines together in my life. I oould »©ver ge* 
beyond the first line— that was easy ; but the second was a baniffi 
o'er which I ne'er could cross. Come, I am anxious to hear tbe 
filterings of your soul." 

" I will read you my first essay, it is — 
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"AN APPEAL TO THE DEWDROP. 

A violet woke one mimmer morn. 

With a dew-drop on its breaat ; 
It tried to fold the beauteous gem 

In one fond, kind careas. 
The folding leaves the diamond broke, 

Its glittering fragments fled ; 
The flow'ret gazed with bleeding heart 

To see its glory dead. 
* Oh, whence,' it cried, ' oom'st thou to me, 

' To part whene'er I wake ; 
Ob, wilt thou not the sunshine bear. 

Nor with me joys partake 9 
Oh, stay with me, and tell me true, 

From whither dost thou come, 
To wed poor flowers at midnight hours, 

Then fly at blink of sun ? 
Do angels from the realms on high, 

Watch over little flowers. 
And drop a tear from kindly eye 

To joy our timid bowers ? 
Or art thou gifts from fsiry hands. 

Who sing with us so oft. 
And roll their midnight lidlabys 

In music sweet and soft ? 
Oh, come and stay I and I would wear 

Thee on my waving brow, 
Thou'dst be the richest diadem 

Amongst the flowerlets now/ ' 

** Is that your first attempt V* 

•* It i«i," said Hobbs, looking at Fortescue, and watching the 
exprebsion of his face with a somewhat nervous look, trying to read 
approval or condemnation upon it. . 

" Well," said Fortescue, after a moment's pause, and giving 
a slight cough, " it is very fair for a 'first effort." 

Hobbs turned over his leaves, and paused before one. ** This," 
he said, *' I have called 

"OCEAN WAVES. 
' By the deep, pure, glittering sea, 

And the white sands on the shore, 
Come the gentle breezes free. 
And the sound of distant oar. 

The waters softly rippling 

Their songs upon the beach, 
And the shadow, dancing from the cloudt 

The sea's glad bosom reach. 
The wild bird, like the lij^tning gleams, 

Its scream is heard afar, 
As it wings its flight amid the breeae, 

like the glitter of a star. 
And think how oft those lovtHj aheUa 

Have been toyed with by the sea,— 
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Is it the same bright ware again 
I see now hipping thee 9 

Or have thoae waves which now caress. 

Sipped sweets firom breast to breast, 
And rambling as from shore to shore 

Their truant lips ne'er rest ? 
Oh, tell me, have those waters come 

From the Carib*s coral shore, 
Or hast thou played fantastic tricks 

Where Hindoo waters pour ? 
Or with the mermaids have you sang 

'Mid their oavems 'neath the mooo. 
And kissed their snowy bosoms white. 

To kiss and part so soon I 

Down, down, in depths beneath the sea, 

Where the shipwrecked vessel lies. 
You've touched the face of perished men, 

Whose homes are dark with sighs. % 

Or in the soft Median seas. 

O'er Carthage's ruined walls, 
You've washed an empire's wreck with tears, 

And swept through silent halls. 

'Keath sun, and moon, and starry rays, 

You ever ebb and flow, 
As round and roimd the mighty globe 

Your endless wanderings go.' " 

" Have I wearied you, or do you see anything even a particle 
of merit in these verses ? I will be satisfied with a very small moiety 
of approbation," said Hobbs, folding up his eflEusions and returning 
them to the depository from which he had previously drawn them. 

•' Friend Hobbs,*' answered Fortescue, I am not sufficiently 
skilled in the value of the article to give you any true opinion on 
the subject. I will only say this, that if you find a pleasure in 
indulging in such writings yoil will be well repaid, for the greatest 
happiness in life is to have presents of a good character which will 
occupy some of your leisure time, and improve thy mind, thy 
health, and thy sensibilities. And even though thine efforts may 
not command the praise and attention of a world, you will 
no doubt gratify yourself, which is of more consequence. And 
all I can say further is, that in listening to your poetry, I could 
not reconcile your want of heart for woman with the fact of your 
rhyming qualities. Good evening, Hobbs ! I shall be too late for 
my provision, and the cook will be using bad language towards me 
in her heart, if she don't abuse me with her tongue." 

" Good-bye, good-bye, Fortescue !" muttered Hobbs, looking 
after him till he had disappeared. " liVhat an unsatisfactory sort of 
fellow that is ! he never gives you a straightforward answer, and 
leaves you at a moment when you do not wish him to cut 
you. If you think him one thing, he is sure to make you beheve be 
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is the reverse. If you look to him for an opinion he passes into 
philosophy. If he can see neither merit nor demerit in what I have 
read him, how comes it he can see so far, as to glean from them 
how it was possible for me never to have loved ? Perhaps I never had 
the chance— egad, that's very true; I never gave myself the chance ! 
And as for my old dad, he never had a woman servant in his house 
in my remembrance, except an old hag, whose face it was never 
desirable to see. During my college days I never spoke to one ; 
and since I have been in the army I have avoided every place 
where a petticoat floated or a pretty ankle could be seen. I may 
have been w^rong — in fact, when I do look the matter clearly in the 
face, it is wrong ; we should not hide our affections or blast the 
possession of a joy which is given us, a blessing to ourselves and 
mayhap another. When I go back to England I will watch the 
glitter of woniaD's eye and listen to the music of her voice ; in the 
meantime I will stick to my poetry, and try and write love sonnets, 
and see how far the dormancy of my heart has shut out, by this 
time, the fire of passion and the still slumbering voice of love. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

FoRTEScuE and his wife had remained some months in the Hotel 
des Soldats, when the lady found herself in that interesting condition 
which gladdens the hearts of our fair sisters who truly and dearly love 
their lords. It is not for me to say at present whether Mr. For- 
tescue was gladdened much or little at the knowledge of that young 
existence on whose face she was soon to gaze upon, and round whose 
little form would twine the arms of a mother ; and let us hope 
afifection too would, like the ivy, cling to it with an ever-growing 
love. Nor are we allowed either to blazon to the world at this 
epoch of our drama whether the lady was so attached to her lord as 
to call forth mantling aaid crimson blushes on her cheek, as she 
whispered to him that little secret which delights a husband's ear, 
thrills his heart, sends a shower of tender emotions sparking from 
liis eye, and compels him to draw the loved one to his breast with 
a. strange feeling at his heart ; he speaks not, but kisses o'er and 
o'er again the hair, the brow, the cheeks, the lips of her which 
have spoken the words which tells him he will soon be a father. 

We are unable to enter at the present into the feelings of the 
lady and gentleman on this occasion. It is enough for 
us to relate, and for the due development of this romance — 
for romance it is, my dear reader; fiction from beginning 
tio end, words written which have never been spoken, occur- 
rences in bold print which never had existence, sorrows, griefs, 
hardships, and events delineated, only images of the brain — vapour, 
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vapour, vapour. Tet in the fieice of this candour, of this adnussion, 
you will proceed to unravel the secret of a mystery that had no 
existence, follow the histories of phantom-creation, who never trod 
on withered leaves, nor felt a drop of rain upon their cheek. You 
may in defence of thy partiality for gazing on the strange and 
spectral shadows of the ideal, blame their Creator and charge bim 
with treason, for thus in the midst of his pages endeavouring to 
dispel the interest, if any, awakened by them ; but know, dear 
reader, and let it be un secrSt entre nouSy I write neither for fame 
nor fortune, but in a careless mood, pour passe U temps, filling up 
hours of idleness which would otherwise burden my head and heart, 
and make me call aloud I'm aweary weary. 

With this long introduction to our chapter, let us proceed to 
what I was about relating on the following morning after the dis- 
closure or discovery of this interesting part of our tale. Fortescue 
made up his mind to leave the hotel, and seek for some private 
residence where the young stranger could come into existence in a 
quieter manner for itself and mother, than in the more bustling 
passages and anterooms of a public place of sojourn. 

In a narrow, and anything but a pleasing street, called the 
Kue Marie, was an untenanted abode. For years its proprietor, the 
Compte De Miraveau, had been following the fortunes of the 
Corsican Csesar, and had allowed it to fall into a state of general 
disorder both inside and out. High walls, with two large folding 
gates of oak, having two spaces of latticed iron- work of about a 
yard square in each, led you into a comfortable-sized courtyard, 
on the right hand side of which stood coach-house and stables. 
The house itself consisted of two stories, and at one time might 
have been called pretty ; a good deal of florid outwork surrounded 
the windows, and more particularly the entrance-door, which was 
elaborately chiselled, it being intended by the architect, or author 
of its being, that the portal should be the distinguishing feature, 
and all other elaborations or designs should be only in subordination 
to this. A pleasant, sunshiny hall met you as you entered, and 
gave you at once a good idea of the mansion ; streams of golden 
light came from a large window immediately fronting you, con- 
sisting of beautifully-coloured glass, and fell upon the handsome 
broad stairs like a palpitating voice. The rest of the house required 
no particular mention ; it was furnished with strange, antique old 
furniture, from the trappings and curious devices on cornices and 
bulk- work. Its date of garnishing must have been as far back as 
the days when Catherine de Medici plotted, sinned, and lived in her 
secret chamber of the Louvre. Behind the house, what had been a 
large and beautiful garden, with long and well-kept walks, some 
shady, others sunny, beds where many a time soft grew the choicest 
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flowers, irere now profosely gorged with the rankest weeds, and the 
most ignoble of vegetahle existence. 

'Tis Fortescue for whom the gate has been unbarred ; the doors 
opened ; the rooms refreshed ; and the garden made risible to his 
inquiring and deliberate investigation. 

"What a stupid man this Compte de Miraveau must be!" 
said he to the old porteress, who was the presiding genius of the 
Chateau Marie, and who acted as his chaperon through the family 
mansion of the once rich and many De Miraveaus, "to allow so 
beautiful an abode to fall into such disorder !" 

** Ah, monsieur I true, true, he is the last of his race — the last 
of the De Miraveaus ; he. has lost all his love for home ; he cares 
only for being un aoldaL Ah, pauvre gar§on, he lost all — ^father, 
mother, and sisters, in one year ; it made him very sad, and he 
joined the Emperor in his wars, and never returned." 

** But why allow his mansion to become such a wreck V* 

" Vrai, vrai, monsieur ! il tait tort ; but he disliked to be with 
strangers, and he always hoped to be home some day soon; 
he wrote, but he never came ; so it was only last week that M. 
liigonard, his agent, had received instructions to let Chateau Marie 
to any respectable person." 

"And where is Monsieur Ligonard's residence 1 I shall go 
there and see him about it." 

"Rue Bellegarde, No. 19, next street to the Hotel de France." 

Fortescue directed his footsteps to the agent's house, which he 
had no difficulty in finding, and was ushered into his bureau, 
a comfortable little room, snug in the possession of a thick 
carpet, with many but subdued colours on its face, and gave one 
a strong suspicion it had been woven in a Persian's loom ; on a 
table, and on his own desk, masses of papers, in folds and endorsed, 
were piled in heaps, demonstrative of much occupation and 
business to the little man with the bald pate and sharp face, with 
golden spectacles on nose, who quietly rose to him as he entered his 
sanctum. 

Fortescue at once opened up to him the cause of his mission 
there, produced his passport with the never.failing epistle of the 
Chevalier Bountaclerc, entered into terms for the house, and in a 
few minutes had arranged to take it on a lease from that day for 
several years. 

"Monsieur," asked Ligonard, "the chevalier speaks of you 
travelling through France in search of your lost relative. Do you 
intend being much at home here 1" 

" Why, you see, Monsieur Ligonard, the case is this. My wife 
is not very strong, and she re(][uires a good deal of attendance, and 
from myself alone. My intention was to have remained in the 
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hotel we now occupy ; but as she will be confined in a few months, 
I did not think it prudent for her to remain in this condition in so 
public a place." 

•'Very true ! very true !" 

" Besides, monsieur, the firiend whose loss we are endeavouring 
to recover, disappeared somewhere on the road to Paris. We 
have traced him as for as this place, but here all clue is lost." 

•*Ah!" 

*• I have, therefore, determined to remain here, and push my 
inquiries on to Abbeville, Beauvois, Amiens, and the different places 
adjoining. Should circimistances occur to alter our plans, we will 
have no difficulty, I presume, in reletting Chateau Marie. In the 
meantime, madame likes Monti*euil ; and what she approves of, I 
make a point of liking too.*' 

" Ah ! very good ; very good, Monsieur Fortescue ! you English- 
men make very fine husbands. In France it is the reverse ; it u 
the man who says I like, and the lady who must approve. I wish 
you very much joy in Chateau Marie ; and I shall call and pay my 
respects to your good lady when you are in quiet possession of the 
chateau." 

** Madame will be delighted," said Fortescue, bowing himself 
from Ligonard's presence. 

Muttering to himself, he passed onwards to his quarters at the 
Hotel des Soldats. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Chateau Marie in a few weeks received its new occupants. The 
halls and hearth of the De Miraveaus, for the first time, saw ibe 
stranger filling the places of their race. A great and pleasing 
change had passed over the chateau since we introduced it to the 
notice of our readers. The outer gate and walls, with the house 
itself and its accompanying outbuildings, had been refreshed and 
renewed with plaster and paint, and looked imposing and effective. 
The inside portion had received likewise touches from artists' hands. 
Gilding and other omamention, both in furniture, draperies, walls, 
ceilings, windows, and floors, rendered it not only a handsome but 
comfortable residence. Can it be possible that this garden is the 
same one we saw in our mind's eye when last we gazed upon it. 
How changed and how beautiful ! All glory to the labouring 
hands and heads for such a transformation ; how it refreshes the 
eye, and makes the heart pleasant to gaze on. Oh ! those simple 
plots of dazzling green, those sweets beds, where the white lilies 
and the simple violets bend their heads in waving beauty before the 
gentle wind that kisses and drinks the perfume from their cheeb; 
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the gravelled \9alks mapping out the little territory, with pro- 
montories of green grass, islands of sweetly.scented flowers, and 
whole continents where the golden fruit is glistening in the sun, 
and the thrilling sound of birds from liquid throats, are chanting 
forth their little joys from many a shady Bush ! 

Days, weeks, and months passed away, and Madame Fortescue 
became a mother ; the mother of a lovely girl. Every one said so, 
and what is of more consequence, every one thought so, for I fear in 
this singular world the heart does make the lip sometimes a slave 
to duplicity. I fear, indeed, mankind is bom with roguish dis- 
positions. 

"What shall be the child's name V asked Madame Fortescue, 
looking up at her husband with a singular expression glistening 
from her eyes. 

He had been reading near the window when this question was 
put to him some weeks after her confinement. And she saw him 
visibly start, then close the book, rise from the chair as if unable to 
retain his seat from mental pain, and stalk cross the room. 

** The name !" he said, ** the name ! I never once thought of 
that. Is there any use giving a name at all ?*' 

"It must have one ; for how shall we address it V 

" Ah ! bother,' ' muttered the man to himself; " this brat will 
be a perplexing thing to me before long. What do you think your- 
self?" Have you any choice?*' bespoke aloud, while he stopped 
his perambulations, and fixed his eye on the pale but beautiful face 
of his wife. 

"None!" 

** Not one ; do you answer truly ?" 

•* Yes !" she said, hesitatingly. 

" Humph 1 What think you of Marie — after the name of the 
chateau. I rather like it." 

" It is pretty," said the wife, lifting the child from her knees 
and pressing her lips to its own. 

"It does not suit your fancy, eh ?" 

" I always had a foolish wish that if ever I had a child, and 
that child was a daughter, it should have my name." As she 
spoke tremblingly, a soft blush, like the first tint of the sun on the 
morning sky, spread over her cheek. 

Fortescue started as if from a wound, and turned pale ; he 
recovered himself, however, immediately, and taking a chair sat 
down beside his wife, and holding one of her hands pressed it 
between his two. 

** My dear Barbara," he said, in accents he wished to be as soft 
as possible, but nature had deprived him of that melody, that 
happy modulating of the human pipe, which can speak so well the 
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feelings of the heart, and which make the tones of the voice more 
telling than the words themselves. '* My dear Barbara, you 
know how dearly I love you, and also how much I would do 
to gratify your slightest wish. Let us both understand that 
such will be her name, but, in the meantime, let her be called 
another." 

The lady bent her head in silence. 

'^ It is important, deeply important, that not the slightest clue 
should be given to those around us, which might lead to our 
discovery." 

** I am content," she answered, quietly, " although I know not 
nor ask the meaning of the mystery which surrounds your fate." 

** I will tell you by-and-bye," he answered, " and I thank you 
for this ready obedience to my wishes during a troubled time to m; 
soul." 

** I often think your mind would be relieved of half its torture, 
did you unbosom yourself. I am your wife, and to her you may 
trust with safety the secret of your sorrow, no word of mine will 
ever drop from my lips to chill you for any errors you may have 
done. I will do all to soothe." 

"Not yet, not yet, Barbara," said Fortescue, turning his face 
from her. " The time has not yet come for me to disclose this tale 
of mine to mortal ears." 

" Oh strange, strange fate !" whispered the mother to herself 

" Even our own Christian names had better be shunned for a 
time. Call me Walter, and you I shall address as Clara ; it will be 
better. See, call the nurse and give her the child, and take a 
gentle stroll in the garden ; the sun has now gone down, the air is 
cool, and it will do you good." 

In a short time after they were walking arm-in-arm along the 
shady avenue, where the evening breeze was playing in gentle 
currents with the fragrance of sweet flowers upon the breath it had 
stolen in its wanderings. Beautiful as the garden was, cloudless as 
the pale blue sky overhead, these two beings walked their evening's 
walk, one burdened with the knowledge of a crime he dared not 
reveal to her of all mortals living, and she oppressed with the 
misery of an unknown grief which was hanging as heavy on her 
young heart as if it had been revealed to her in all its horror. 

" My poor dear father ! " spoke almost involuntarily the lady ; 
'* how oft his kind face beams upon me as of old ! Oh, what must 
have been, what will be his sorrow !" 

Every word uttered was a sting to her husband's heart, but he 
endeavoured to smooth her feelings on that score by saying, 

*' Be assured he sufiGsrs not. I have taken care that he should 
have a hint that you were well and happy." 
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'^ Thank Qod for that ! " she exclaimed, '' that it is one sorrow I 
am free from." 

A slight twitching of Fortescue's lips was all the answer or 
notice given to her exclamation. 

The roll of drums from the garrison denoted the approach of 
evening, and the recal of the wandering troops to their quarters 
made Fortescue turn his own and his wife's footsteps towards the 
house, fearing the breeze, as it got cooler from the sun's warmth 
having fled — any chill might aflfect her in her present condition, her 
whom he loved, and had loved, so deeply, ajid for whom he bad 
outraged every feeling of humanity. 

That night came on very dark, no star glimmered in the sky, no 
glint of moon illuminated by the thinnest ray the sombre manUe of 
gloom which filled the world aroimd; there was stillness throughout 
die Rue Marie, and a stillness in the chateau itself. All had gone 
to bed but one, he was alone, alone in the avenue again ; plunging 
from end to end of the walk, with quick and sudden strides, throw- 
ing his arms on high in mad despair ; then striking his breast with 
his clenched fist, he uttered unintelligible words aJoud, a£i if to free 
bis mind from their tortured imprisonment. 

Oh ! crime, how does the fire of hell smite thee in this world I you 
cannot flee from it, you csmnot drown it with all the draughts of 
liquid ; its fires are as unquenchable as Etna, as it sting is the most 
galling and piercing. 

Avt CcBsar aut nuUus, Such was the great Napoleon's aim, 
and he gained it only to find the power he had created break into 
fragments at his feet, and the land he loved and the millions he had 
controlled passing from his gaze and his command. A few years 
had brought him from his proud imperial power to that of an 
exile, stripped of empire and wealth, his eagles subdued, his throne 
filled by another, and his pride humbled to the dust. 

During these few years in which these great misfortimes had 
taken place, nothing of moment stirred the quiet abode of Fortescue 
and his lady. Little Marie, as she was called, was growing more 
beautiful eadi day, and she was to her mother a ridi blessing. The 
&ther, however, took little or no interest inber, sometimes a glance 
of impatience, an irritable word would fall from him if poor little 
Marie in any way disturbed him. 

Now tiiat the wars were over, crowds of strangers began pouring 
into France ; the diligences and travelling equipages of all kinds 
began to fill the roads and towns with masses of her countrymen, 
who were overjoyed at once more returning to La Belle Frwice, and 
more particularly the seductions and gaiety q{ Parisian life. 

Fortescue got more resUess than be£ore, his desire for retirement 
would be now more liable to be broken upon, and it was scarce 
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possible if he went abroad as much as before, but that some one 
passing through the town would recognise him. He, therefore, 
closeted himself more than ever, kept to his garden walk, and only 
when the darkness of evening shrouded everything did he venture 
forth. 

A new prefect had taken the place of the one we introduced to 
our reader. A legitimist and attached to Louis XVIII., to in- 
augurate the new reign, and as a rejoicing over the defeat of 
Buonaparte, he issued tickets for a grand ball. Every one of any 
note in the arrondissement was invited, and, to Fortescue's horror, 
he and his wife were included among them. He could not escape 
accepting the formal advance, fearing that his refusal might tend to 
engender suspicion against him, which it was his duty, if at all 
possible, to allay. He, therefore, determined on going. The even- 
ing soon came round, and he and his wife were, for the first time for 
many a long day, attired for a festivity. Pale and drooping though her 
features and expressions now continually displayed, she looked so 
young and beautiful still, that her husband could not but bring to 
his remembrance that mom when for the first time he could call 
her his own. And through what deceit, duplicity, and crime had 
he not passed to accomplish this one great and almost only object 
he ever had in life. As her eyes met his admiring gaze, a slight 
blush, like a gleam of sunshine for an instant on pale water, dallied 
on her cheek ; a strange melancholy smile stole on the parting lips, 
she sighed a deep sigh, and she felt from the unseen fountain of her 
heart a tear stealing to her eye. 

** Ah! Clara, you are unhappy,'* said Fortescue, noticing her 
emotion with an eye that could not be deceived. 

"lama little disturbed, Walter; we have been passing so 
quiet a life of late, that I tremble and fear in now mingling with a 
gay crowd." 

** It will soon pass away, and we need not remain longer than 
we wish." 

•* You might have gone alone, and left me quietly at home." 

** No, wife ; I could not think of that ; and you are now w 
seldom seen abroad, that I think at this time it would be prudent 
for you to go." 

'' Ah, me ! I would rather face a wintry night and the coldest 
blast on the dreariest road, than go where my heart trembles for 
my foot to tread." 

*' Clara ! I sometimes think that you love me not V* 

" Am I not thy dearest wife ?" 

" Yes, but a wife might be one only in name. There might be 
darkness in a house wh'ere joy should reign, and a once light heart 
may be curtained with heavy draperies." 
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** You still doubt me, Walter, after all I've said and all I*ve 
suffered ?" she said, in a voice tinctured with the deepest anguish. 

Something smote his heart at the moment as he gazed at the 
lovely object before him, bending over the little hands which were 
firmly clasped together on her knees, and the bright hair falling 
over the face and shading its emotion, while the tones of her voice 
conveying unmistakably the mingled anguish she suffered. 

" Oh," he thought, " did she only know what a masked hypocrite 
and villain the man was who called himself her husband, he could 
imagine that radiant being rise up in her newly-awakened agony, 
and curse him for his crime and the wrongs he had done her.** 

Poor innocent ! thou hast been basely deceived. The happiness, 
once thine own, thy first young love given and dearly returned, 
blasted, and thine affection and trust, in the mom of life, chilled 
to a firozen cold ! And she made to see falsehood when naught but 
truth existed ; baseness and desertion when the heart she knew was 
once all hers and still was so, was in the depths of y^oe ; and her life 
made one vast barren tract on which to look on the past was 
distraction, the present a dismal misery, and the future tilled with 
vague apprehension of a fatality which hung around her phantom- 
like and terrible, because it was unknown, secret, and uncertain. 

"Truly," muttered Fortescue between his teeth, ** we are in a 
favourable condition for merriment. The devil might spare firom 
his inferno some lighter of spirit than myself to join in this revelry. 
One never knows the horror of one's misery till we are asked to 
come and be merry. Oh ! this woman — this sister ! I am plagued 
and firetted from day to day, and my nights sleepless ; or should 
I sleep, I dream I see her peering at me with a still, cold stare, 
from the window, the door, from every crevice ; or, as I walk, I think 
each tree is walking towards me, and that voice which I know will 
one day fall upon my ear, denouncing me for all the wrongs I've 
done, and pointing me out to her in all the odious malignity of my 
deeds. Oh ! let all the world know of it ! but, God, screen it 
from her, that she may never know what a monster I have been." 

Such were this man's thoughts as he moved to the windows and 
gazed out on the deepening shadows, awaiting the announcement of 
the carriage which was to drive them to the prefect's. 

There were long pauses — pauses which were the fruits of 
thoughts secretly working in their own minds ; the one pondering 
•over a dismal career in the past, and the other oft inquiring in her 
own heart the cause and reason for the strange flight from home 
and country, and what that could be for which darkness and secresy 
seemed so requisite for their safety. 

" Come," said Fortescue, as the sound of wheels stopping at the 
gate warned him of the time having arrived for their departure. 
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'' Let us put some glimmer of pleasure on our faces if it will not 
glisten on our hearts." 

A few minutes more they were driving through the narrow 
streets, over the boulders of stones with which they were paved, and 
causing the inmates to undergo a performance of joltings and 
sudden shocks that for the time at least was amply suffici^t to 
drive aught else from their minds, by their efforts to sustain a 
sufficient counterpoise of safety, agfainst the difficulties o^ the 
peculiar vehicle in which they were thus tempest tossed. 



ONLY A DREAM 

Only a dream : ah, well, 
Somehow I deemed it real ; 
For the form was there with the flowing hair, 
And the smile that lit up a &.ce so fair, x 
That I reached my hand the hand to feel 
Of a lost one loved, long years ago, with a love I may not 
tell. 

Only a dream : how sweet 
To lie, with half-shut eyes, 
And listen the voice that in other days 
Sooth'd my heart-achings with love's tender lays ! 
Till bright overhead smiled my late darken'd skies. 
And the flowers wept as dead, rain refreshed, blushed and 
bloom'd at my feet. 

Only a dream : ah, me. 
Darling comes nevermore, 
At the twUight hours to the sheltered glen, 
To lean on my bosom, and sing me again, 
Songs my heart loves even now as of yore ; 
My darling, my bride, she is dead, and adeep 'neath the 
old yew-tree. 

Wild Rose. 
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THE MISERY OF GREAT AFFECTION 

TdE story of Borneo and Juliet will always be cited as one of 
the best examples — if not the best — of all-absorbing, passionate 
affection^ But why did Shakspeare make it such a melancholy 
history ? Were not the trials undergone by the lovers sufficient to 
prove their constancy and devotion to the death, without really 
killing them ? And, when moved by the pathetic nature of the 
story, do we not sometimes wish that Bomeo could have come to the 
tomb at the very time that Juliet awakes, could have carried her 
off to Mantua, and that they had both lived happily ever after 1 
But in giving them a tragical end, Shakspeare gives but another 
proof of his great knowledge of human nature. He was desirous 
of drawing a perfect picture of love, in which not the slightest flaw 
could be detected, and this was only possible when their first 
hardly .realised passion was heightened and strengthened by misfor- 
tune and separation, — when it was at its highest tide, as it were. 
All the romance in which they are now embalmed would have 
vanished, had it been afterwards recorded that they had quarrelled, 
or got the least little bit tired of each other's society, or, as would 
We been very probable, that their children had had as much cause 
to condemn the harshness of their parents as Juliet had of hers. 
Therefore, though there is something very sweet in the first flush 
of a first love, there is at the same time something very melancholy. 
The two people are now so trusting, so loving, so all-in-all to each 
other, never thinking of the days that will come, in spite of all 
their assertions to the contrary, when they will quarrel, and have 
(Agreements, and become snappish to each other, and, perhaps, 
as a finale, be- obliged to have recourse to the Divorce Court, to 
undo the knot they are now so anxious to tie. The stronger their 
affection, the more it will be liable to cause them disappointment 
and unhappiness; and at last they will be able to understand 
how we can " love, not wisely, but too well !" 

Let us inquire into the causes of this. When we have a great 
affection or a great veneration for any person, we are too apt to 
idealise that person, and to think that we stand, for the time, face 
to face with perfection. A fond mother cannot see any defects in 
her child, which other people consider pert and disagreeable. Now, 
to sustain an idealisation for any length of time, we must not be 
too fanuliar with the subject* of it. If, in this case, too much 
^i^iliarity does not actually breed contempt, it is an effectual 
shatterer of idols. Machiavelli mentions how greatly irreligion^ 
even in his day, prevailed in the Italian states bordering 6n those 
3— L A A 
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« 

imder the Papal dominion, from their approximity to, and conse- 
quent fiamiliarity with, the excesses of the Roman Court ; and in 
the war with France with Henry VIII., the Pope found it more 
prudent to subsidise Francis I. than to furnish him with soldiers. 
The fidelity of the troops could not be relied on, as there was in 
Italy a strong admiration and sympathy for Henry, for having 
dared to throw oflf the Papal authority. 

It is the old doctrine that a man cannot be a hero to his va^ 
and it applies to all conditions of life, and very much to marriage. 
We are never fully appreciated by our friends till we are separated 
from them. ** Distance decidedly lends enchantment to the view." 
The glittering beauty of the transformation-scene in a pantomime 
vanishes directly we get behind the scenes, and see who are the 
fairies, and how are constructed the " dazzling halls of light." 
Before marriage, everything is looked at through a glass of cokitr 
de rose ; but after the first flush of sentiment has passed away, and 
the two people begin to settle dov^ into everyday life, the imper- 
fections of human nature begin gradually to peep out, shaking our 
faith, if not altogether disappointing us in our idol. 

The greatest examples of love that the world has known have 
always been those either of unrequited a£fection, or of love nipped 
in the bud, as it were, as in the case of Bomeo and Juliet, or Hero 
and Leander. And the reason of it % Byron, himself an unsuc 
cessful lover, makes Tasso, confined in prison for hU love; speak 
thus :^ 

^" Successful love may sate itself away ; 

The wretched are the faithful ; 'tis their fate 
To have all feeling, but the one, decay, 
And every passion into one dilate." 

However fond of each other two people may be, it is possible to 
see too much of each other. Though they may utter all sorts of 
protestations, it may be doubted whether a bride and bridegroom 
are really sorry when the honeymoon is over. As Adam says to 
Eve :— 

** Solitude is sometimes best society. 

And short retirement urges sweet return." 

Corydon and Phillis may think a rural dwelling a little Paradise— 
that they will never want anything but their own company to make 
them happy ; but, somehow or other, if they have not many acquaint- 
ances in their neighbourhood, or if their house is situated some dis- 
tance firom town, they will find that, after a month or two, that the 
time begins to pass very slowly, and with great monotony ; and the 
more so if eitiier of tiiem has been accustomed to much society 
before their marriage. Corydon may have such an unromantic 
thing as a cold, or may be a little out of sorts, and will, perk^w, 
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prefer to be quiet, and cannot appreciate the efforts of the lovely 
Phillis " to amuse him, poor fellow,*' and will find no melody in 
the latest waltz, and will vote the last novel from Mudie*s stupid 
and dry, while his wife is deeply interested in it. He will not be 
able to avoid sighing a little for his bachelor days, when he was 
able to be alone without being thought morose, and will try to stifle 
the thought that married life does not quite come up to his expec- 
tations. Or, supposing it is Phillis' s turn to be unwell— to have a 
headache, or a pain in her mind — Corydon, tired of sitting still, 
may make a noise, or by accident upset the fire-irons. The follow- 
ing would be their conversation, getting all the more affectionate in 
their language as they feared a quarrel. 

Phillis. — ** My dear Corydon, I think it is rather unkind of 
you to make that noise when you know how bad my head is." 
Corydon. — *' My darling, I could not help it, and I am very sorry." 
Phillis. — ** You could not help it ! of course you could." 
Corydon. — **My own dearest, I really did not do it inten- 
tionally. I did not see that my foot was so near the poker." 

Phillis. — " Could not see it, my dear Corydon ! where were your 
eyes, then?" 

Corydon. — **^My eyes, my darling, I confess were peacefully 
closed in a short slumber, and I thought you were asleep yourself 
and wanted to be quiet." 

Phillis. — " So you kindly make this noise not to disturb me ; 
hut I was not asleep — I was thinking," 

Corydon (laughing^ — " A penny for your thoughts?"' 
Pbillis (severely) — " Really, dearest, I do not see anything 
very laughable in my not being asleep ; but I was thinking, and I 
will tell you what I was thinking about — that there was a tim^ 
when you did not think my presence so wearisome as to send you 
to sleep." 

CoEYDON (jokingly) — ** But I always think that when I was 
caught, I was caught napping." 

Phillis. — As I see that you cannot talk sensibly, and have no 
regard for my feelings, I shall not talk to you at all." 

She accordingly relapses into a grim silence for the remainder of 
the evening, and will also begin to consider her Corydon not quite 
Buch a hero as she once thought him. 

Disappointment therefore is nearly always an attendant on 
great affection, and often it brings real unhappiness and sorrow 
with it. A good example of this is given in the story of 
**Romola." When Romola was married to her first love Tito, 
she though him the perfection of human nature, and regarded him 
as the incarnation of wisdom and goodness. But the discovery of 
his first deceit shattered for ever his image from her heart. Hers 
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was a nature which could not brook any diminution in the sum of 
her great aflfection ; she must give all or she must give none, and 
instead of to a god, she found that it was given to a man of the 
earth, earthy. There is also another great source of unhappiness 
in intense affection ; and that is that very great love is closely 
allied to very great jealousy. Even in ordinary friendships, we are 
always very sensitive to appearances of forgetfulness on the part of 
our friends ; we do not like to be superseded in the affections of 
anyone. This jealousy is naturally intensified, when the cause of 
it receives all our greatest possible love. It was the very greatness 
of his love, that made Othello torture himself to find out the infide- 
lity of Desdemona. It may then be asked, '* If disappointment 
be an attendant on love, how is it that the social world, on the whole, 
is contented and happy ?" The answer shall be given in the words 
of a noble novelist : — " Few of either sex are ever united to their 
first loves, yet married people jog on and call each other " my dear," 
and ** my darling," all the same. These terms of endearment are 
more the result of habit than affection, and are used to make life 
"jog on " somewhat smoothly. The greatest number of marriages 
are not made solely for love, — on one side or the other interest, 
whether in the shape of money, position, title, or convenience, will 
be found to be mixed up with them. Ask any man, who has been 
flirting all the evening with a girl at a dance, if he is thinking of 
matrimony. In all probability the answer would be : ** Ah 1 she's 
a very nice sort of girl, but hasn*t a penny. It would be throwing 
oneself away to propose to her.'* Let this same girl have money 
left, and you would soon have to congratulate your Mend on his 
engagement. But would it not be too cruel, however, to her, 
**poor, weak, unconscious dove,*' who looks upon her lover as the 
model of virtue and nobleness, and the pink of perfection, to tell 
her that, perhaps, while she is thinking of him, or gazing so fondly 
on his portrait in his absence, he is making his way to Doctors' 
Commons to examine the will — to see whether she really has the 
money she is reported to have. 

This marriage would in all probability be what is called a 
happy one. The tastes of the two people most likely agree. But 
the husband would not expect perfection in his wife, and conse- 
quently would not be disappointed in not finding it. He would not 
tiiink her invested with the beauty of Venus, or the wisdom of 
Minerva ; and being fond of his comfort and peace of mind, would 
not go out of his way, as Othello did, to prove her unfaithful. She 
would not be tortured with jealousy, if she preferred to dance or 
talk with other people ; and, if no very great disagreements arise, 
their lives would pass very happily together — running smoothly on, 
unvexed by the distresses and annoyances which have their origin i» 
the toogre at affection of those who " love not wisely, but too well." 
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THE MYSTERY 

That spirits of the dead to earth 

Betum, the sons of graceless tnirth 

Are fond of treating as a hoax ; 

As fitting theme for careless jokes. 

But often those who thus indulge 

A jocund vein, at last divulge 

The secret, once in their career. 

It was their hap to see or hear 

Something which, quite unknown the cause, 

At variance seemed with Nature's laws : 

Something which, while they doubt retained, 

Could not be properly explained. 

I, not believing all the chaps 

Called Mediums tell of table raps, 

Own, if I nothing strange could see, 

Some things have strangely puzzled me ; 

Of one I give as true a note 

As ever William Howitt wrote. 

In August, Cockneys, tired of home, 
Are very much disposed to roam. 
I in the fashion wished to be. 
And so resolved to see the sea ; 
Nay, more than that, — it may be told 
The Rhine I panted to behold ; 
So, from Saint Katherine's, one fine day, 
To Rotterdam I took my way. 
There, safely landed, at my ease, 
I found myself in the Boompjees ; 
And there I thought it might be well 
To rest at the Pai/8 Bas hotel. 
Of next day's jaunt I formed the plan 
While dinner cheered my inward man ; 
Then^ taken of Schiedam a drop, 
I slept the night through like a top. 
The morning called me from repose-^ 
Expectant, cheerful, I arose ; 
And, happy in a sunny day, 
Began my person to array. 
Anxious no Dutchman, far or near, 
Should 'Uhink of Englishmen small-beer." 
My coat, my trousers, and my vest, 
Were new, and of the very best. 
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To put on stockings first I chose ; 
My boots succeeded to my hose ; 
My drawers, then ; and I may tell, 
Up to this point, all things went well. 

Impatient to be very smart, 
Of my fine clothes a longer part — 
That part important beyond all, 
Of value great, in name though small; 
For such the mode this part of dress, 
While men its matchless worth confess. 
I dare not here, for very shame, 
Beport its good old English name ; 
But some term I must use, or fail 
In this choice narrative or tale 
Of that which ladies cannot name, 
But inexpressible proclaim. 
I must tell, hav'mg thus far gone, 
I wished to put my trousers on. 

*Twas then, so Jove had willed or Fate^ 
I found, most awful to relate. 
What over I with me had brought 
Had vanished ; and was vainly sought. 
I looked on ** incorporal air,** 
' But I could see no trousers there. 

Now small-clothes are like many things, 
Which men and women, queens and kings, 
Care little to say much about ; 
But cannot — will not do without ; 
And readers doubtless will infer 
That without mine I could not stir ; 
My inexpressibles away 
Would keep me prisoner for a day. 

But farther I, it must be told, 
With my lost garment missed my gold. 
Its pockets my porte monnaie swelled, 
And all my notes and sovereigns held. 
A rogue saw, I began to think. 
My cash, or must have heard it chink ; 
Had fixed on it felonious eyes. 
And while I slept made it his prize. 
The Pays Bas was, I knew right well, 
A most respectable hotel ; 
But had I not of that been sure. 
My chamber appeared most secure. 
Bolted the solid door with care ; 
No thief by stealth could enter there. 
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In vain such thoughts occurred to me ; 
My trousers I could nowhere see. 
Of their own movement could they go t 
Reflection — ^reason — answered "No." 
Spirits, we hear, can tables turn ; • 
That they could filch I had to learn. 
From living man his brogues to steal, 
Would in a ghost be ungenteel. 
I scorned to throw the slightest blame 
On any spectre's spotless fame ; 
But yet if tables upward fly. 
Trousers might almost reach the sky. 

Such was my thought while round the room 
I looked on vacancy and gloom. 
How it would end I could not guess, 
But sighed, " I'm in a pretty mess!" 
Alone, and in a foreign land. 
Where few my speech can understand. 
Most miserable is my plight, 
Plimdered, in one unhappy night, 
Of clothes and moneys — thus bereaved, 
My tale will not be here believed. 
Folks will but laugh at such a case 
As happening to me in this place. ' 

I shall, in lieu of all relief, 
For being robbed, be deemed a thief. 
I wished to call the chambermaid, 
But positively felt afraid. 
Away, no doubt, she would have run 
Before my story had begun ; 
At seeing, as she must at best, 
A man far more than half undressed. 
** What damning moments," Shakespeare said, 
Man knows when ^^ doubts'' distract his head ! 
That speech I thought I might rehearse ; 
Or something like it in blank verse. 
Othello he makes rave and pine ; 
But what was his affair to mine 1 
He only dreamt he was abased ; 
Awake, I found I was ill used. 
It might have made a parson swear, 
I fancied while I grizzled there. 
As innocent as " sucking dove," 
Sad as '^ an oyster crossed in love." 
At length I growled, ** Well, come what may, 
I can't rest trouserless all day." 
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My statement may provoke a sneer, 
That after one night tarrying here, 
** My rhino's lost, my small clothes too !" 
But what, good heavens ! what can I do ? 

To self-reproach then turned my thought ; 
And prudence, by misfortune taught, 
Came but to mock me, coming late, 
By flouting my bewildered pate. 
It whispered, ** This grief had been spared 
If common sense you had but shared ; 
Pursuing the time-honoured plan 
Of every reasonable man, 
You would have had no cause to chafe ; 
Your cash and trousers had been safe. 
Had they, in your one night's abode, 
Under your pillow been bestowed. 
You might have risen as fresh and gay 
As you were only yesterday. 
Those so disposed, on them your head 
Laid when you first got into bed, 
No varlet could have drawn them thence ; 
You would have waked to their defence. 

While thus, by some vexation moved, 
My heedless folly I reproved, 
I turned the pillow as I might. 
And ought to have done overnight. 
(When stolen the steed, good folks of yore 
Attended to the stable door.) 
My pillow turned, I saw — Oh, fie 1 
The " fond deceiver memory" j 

Had played a very wanton trick. 
Now, in of time the very nick, I 

She told the objects of my care 
Safely deposited, were there. 
My property not disarranged. 
Nor note nor sovereign had been changed. 
For once, astonishing the fact ! 
Twas clear I prudently could act. 
For once, who would have thought or said it ? 
For sage precaution I claimed credit. • 

Viator. 
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THE COMMISSIONAIRE 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS," "A BOHEMIAN'S 
BUDGET," &c. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WILL SHE COME? 

Meanwhile the plot Lad been carried out, so far that Cynthia 
had pleaded indisposition and left for the hotel at the conclusion of 
her part without waiting for her sister, Bennett fetching the cab, 
and meeting her at the stage^oor. He got out at the Circus 
after a silent ride. Perhaps Cynthia was reflecting and repenting. 

"Do not be long, my darling," he said; "I shall stand at this 
spot. Bring all Tina's jewels and your own." 

Cynthia grasped his hand by way of reply, and the cab drove 
on. That half-hour which followed was the longest he ever recoL 
lected in his life ; and afterwards, while haunting the billiard-tables 
of Boulogne, he remembered it with a shudder. Would she change 
her mind after all ? Would she betray him ? He wished he had 
accompanied her to the hotel, where she would have been within 
the reach of his influence. But would she come now ? Ah, yes ! 
She trusted him so, and he loved her ; and in good truth, Bennett 
did love her as much as he was capable of loving, and would have 
married her, had he dared to have done so. 

He had not intended to love — ^he would have moulded Cynthia 
to his will, and she would have been useful to him. He was too 
worldly a man not to have formed his plans. Who knows what 
they were? Perhaps she was to become a lure to the gaming 
table, perhaps a decoy to be used for the extortion of money. 
There are hundreds of ways in which an unscrupulous man can 
make his game with such a partner. He had not intended to love. 
She was convenient, and at hand, and he wanted to go away, but 
not companionless ; and had there appeared any difiiculty in his 
way of choosing her, he would have carelessly looked for other prey. 
But now, as he paced the pavement, in nervous fear of her not 
coming ; now that he thought he might lose her — when he thought 
of her, so likS what his imagination might depict Goethe's Mignon 
to have been, he thought of her trustfulness, her spiritual beauty, 
he trembled lest she should break faith ; and strong feelings of a 
purer nature than he had felt since childhood almost, stirred his 
breast, and, winged, seemed to float, in a mysterious way towards 
her. He knew then that the feeling was love ; and as the minutes, 
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so fraught with prolonged pain, still frighted him with the swiftness 
with which they passed, the great, strong man trembled in his 
agony. 

"And yet I dare not marry her," he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, as he paced the flagstones. '* Tet shall not. 
Cynthia's sacrifice for me be cruel, or wicked, or unnecessary : I 
will be kind to her — if I may ! Bigamy is an ugly word. What 
would Tina say if she knew ? What a life mine has been ! And 
Colton ! he'll have rather a heavy lodging-bill to face. Serve him 
right !" He hated him as much as he hated Sir Guy, and that was 
saying a good deal. 

And then came a vision of the past — a vision of a little country 
church, and beside the altar a fair young creature, clad in white, 
long, long ago when he was young. Young ! Had the time ever 
been when Ife had felt so ? Grod forgive him that old sin ! 

The Commissionaire, too. Sir Guy's old valet, who knew so 
much — ^for he had recognised him at once when he confronted him 
that night. How was it he had not done so before 1 Well, he 
would be out of the way soon, and then Jobson might maunder of 
the past as he chose. The best route would be from Southampton 
to Havre. Devil ! would she never come ? 

He need not have despaired, for virtue brings its own reward, 
and time brought a cab — the same one which had been hired from 
the theatre. 

"Thoughtless Cynthia!" thought Bennett, as he sprang in, 
" to leave so dangerous a clue to our destination in a cabman's 
hands. Why did she not walk a few yards from the hotel, and 
hail a passing Hansom ? Colton would not miss him for a day or 
two, as he was always erratic in his movements ; but Tina would 
miss her sister almost directly ; and here was the very cabman who 
had taken them from the stage-door, now on his way to Charing- 
cross with the same freight. Well, after all, what did it matter 1— 
there was plenty of time to get away. 

" My love," he whispered, — embracing her, after he had given 
the order, "Drive on to Charing-cross!" and becoming worldly 
again, after his late abnormal state of sentiment feeling — "you 
have got the jewel-case ? It's only a fair exchange, you know— 
you have taken her jewellery, and left her your dresses." 

The answer was a practical one, and receiving the black leather 
bag which contained it, he again caressed his silent companion, who 
seemed to shrink from observation into the furthest comer of the 
vehicle as it passed the gaslights, though they shone but dimly 
through the fog ; and pressing her hankerchief to her eyes, gave 
forth sounds of hysterical sobbing. 

Thoughtless, thoughtless Cynthia ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CHECKMATE NEMESIS. 

**How do you do, Bennett?" said Colton, as we entered the 
waiting-room. The thick veil was considerably agitated. 

" Ha, Colton, how odd to see you here. We — Miss Cynthia 
here and myself — have just come to see a friend off to Ramsgate ; 
we were to meet her here. Tell me where you are going, and 1*11 
join you shortly. How do Simon, again ? Come to look at some 
of Steeple and River's recent importation ? Oh ! I forgot — this 
isn't Ludgate Hill." 

" No ; I came to see if Miss Palmipede had quite recovered 
from her sudden indisposition." 

**Yes," added Colton; "we have come to see if she has re- 
covered from her indisposition, and if the jewellery were really 
packed." 

Bennett staggered at first, but soon recovered himself, and 
stared at me as only a baffled blackguard can stare. 

**0h! we have spies, have we?" he said, with a diabolical 
glance. "Colton, you're a man of the world. My game's up 
here, and I'm off! so long as it does not interfere wilii you, I sup- 
pose you don't care what I do and where I go, and you won't delay 
me?" 

" I don't know," said Colton, knocking off the ash of his cigar. 
** You see, it is a point for argument ; now, you know, I have a 
great respect for you — about the same, no doubt, as you have for 
me. Just so ; we give each other as reference, you know, and 
when confiding bootmakers or sympathetic tailors call at our lodging 
-^nly just in passing, of course — you say I'm gone to meet Lord 
Plutus, and I tell your duns that you have gone into the country 
to receive a legacy left by your aunt — I can't say your uncle ; 
everybody knows who he is. This is pleasant, very much so, 
indeed — quite brotherly; in fact, it's more than brotherly, for 
brothers do fall out, like Brutus and Cassius. We are like Damon ^ 
and Pinthias — very much so sometimes, only you look more like 
a Demon than a Damon, with that red face." 

** You dare to trifle with me ?" said Bennett. " You 

" No trifling now, comrade," returned Colton bitterly. #"I'm 
m earnest, and I dare be that," and resuming his former tone : 
'*But I have some faint recollection that our landlady, who, by 
the way, is a superior woman — quite a woman of discernment, in 
fact — delivered her bill last Saturday for lodgings and sundry 
dinners, which, together, amounts to ninety-one pounds eleven and 
twopence , excuse me being exact, but I believe the figures, figu- 
rately speaking, are as indelibly stamped on my heart as the place 
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where you are going — ^for I suppose you are going to Calais— wm 
supposed to be stamped on the heart of Bishop Bonner's brutal— 
don't be nervous, Miss Palmipede ; I'm not going to continue 
the alliteration, but will substitute sanguinary — ^Bishop Bonner's 
brutal and sanguinary mistress. 'Forgive me if I seem pedantic;! 
have been accused of it before. — ^Well, as I was observing, our 
landlady naturally looks to us to pay this trifling sum, a little 
weakness on her part certainly, but we can't scold — lovely woman, 
you know, and all the rest of it, &c. Don't be impatient ; nobody 
ever accused you of being very wise, but you must see this. That 
is not the bell for your train — ^your's is not due yet for another five 
minutes ; impatience is not a virtue, I assure you. Well, it seems 
to me that, if you go away on your little trip, I shall be expected 
to pay the whole of the money, a circumstance which would give 
you great pain, I'm sure." 

** Tell me what you want, in heaven's name." 
" I shan't do that, because, odd as it may appear, I don't think 
we have any connection with the celestial regions ; but I think 
you had better give me your share of this money — say, fifty pounds. 
You always did take up more room in the place iiian I did, and 
ought to pay more accordingly." 

" You won't pay her if I do ?" 

'• Leave that to me. Consider what a comfort it will be to 
your conscience." 

" Cease this fooling. I wiU not be plundered." 

" No ? Well, I wouldn't ; besides, perhaps, we can come to 
better terms when I have seen our worthy Commissionaire." 

**Colton, I have but sixty; you shall have thirty, if you'll 
make no row." 

"There! two tens and two fives. Good bye, old friend!— 
Come, Cynthia," he said, "I'll see you to the carriage, and the 
guards shall get our tickets. " 

"Will you let her go?" I demanded indignantly, "with her 
sister's jewellery ?" 

•'Ah! I forgot poor Tina." 

" Tina can look very well after herself, gentlemen," said that 
lady, lifting her veil and disclosing Tina's self. **I am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Bennett, for bringing me here ; perhaps you 
will not care to take me back." 

" Where is Cynthia ?" asked Bennett, who was suddenly vwy pale. 

"She is concluding my part for me at the Wycherly." 

" Fool, to be duped — ^to have your vUlany unmasked by a 
young girl ! You thought because we were free-spoken and care- 
less, that we were fajse to our sex. Not so. Cynthia might have 
succumed to your insidious villany ; but your abrupt proposal, 
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which first stunned her, shocked her. Why, we saw your game all 
along. The manager was told sufficient, and asked the audience to 
allow her to finish my part on account of my sudden illness. I 
entered the cab beside which you were waiting. I'm a tolerable 
mimic, and the rest was. easy, for you might have heard me 
laughing in the cab if you had taken the trouble to notice it.'* 

** Xou white little devil !" hissed Bennett. 

" I find you have not required me," said the voice of Horace, 
the manager, behind us ; " but I've been at hand all the time in 
case you required assistance. Miss Palmipede." 

** Thank you !" said Tina, her eyes lighting up. '* I am glad 
to know one honest man. — Sir," she continued, turning to Bennett, 
" whether you have been an accomplice or not some time in the 
course of your disreputable career with the man Jobson, I. do not 
know, \)T care to know ; but I have watched you all along ; I have 
seen through the way in which you have played your cards, first 
with me, and then with her, poor child ! Shame, that girls cannot 
be actresses without becoming the game of such as you — a cur, a 
thief " 

" Miss Palmipede " 

"Yes, a thief; for you would have robbed us both, she of her 
honour^ and me of what poor means I had. God ! — are all men 
like him in our world — a world which is envied by the ignorant? 
Go, sir ; everlasting shame upon you !" 

" No," said Horace, in a low tone ; "all men are not like him 
—God forbid. I hope very few." 

The little figure of Miss Palmipede was erect in her scorn, and 
Bennett's unblushing impudence was at a discount beneath her 
rebuke. It was a good thing the time was late, or we might have 
attracted attention. 

" This is a conglomeration and a concatenation of circumstances 
we did not expect," said Colton. ** Bennett, you haven't a chance 
"*not one !" 

" Sorry I can't go with you. I must look after Miss Palmipede, 
noblesse oblige, you know— eh ? I knew you were a conceited black- 
guard — beg pardon! I mean an unprincipled egotist-^— all along, 
but that was nothing — oh ! the irreparable disgrace of being foimd 
out. A lunatic playing one of Martin Tupper's poetical gems on a 
cracked fiddle is a king to you. This is a bad speck, my dear 
fellow ; what a victim you are ! What a large vacancy you must 
have in your mind ! This is the decline and fall of your empire. 
Evil can never be any man's good, so be more moral for the future ; 
^d as, of course, you must go, why I'll look up our friends at the 
club, and try to get up a testimonial, and, in the meantime, I 
recommend you to join the Mormonite ministry." 
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*^Hand back that money!" 

** Suppose you go to Jericho, what capital things you could 
paint ! — you are an artist, you know ! What lovely scenes, what 
stirring details you might put on canvas! you might even give 
your unbridled sensuality its way if you thought well. Listen \u 
the advice of your most eloquent friend. Better go at once, and leave 
me to settle with your creditors. After that go and see Colenso. He 
will do you no hann — at any rate he could not alter me — 

'' ' For forms and creeds let graceless zealots prate, 
He can't go wrong whose Church is with the State.' 

Your morality is of a high order. Suppose you go into calm 
retirement and keep your own company — ^look, what a lot of novels 
you might knock of in no time, and relate your recent experiences : 
Why, here you have a sensation chapter before you already ! Suppose 
I give you some titles, anything terse and epigrammatical will do, 
such as * Drifting Ashore,' * Double or Quits,' * Adrift and Adoring,' 
* A Flaw in the Diamond,' * A Shadow in the Path,' * Eepaid with 
Interest,* 'Sir Guy's Bounty,' or here's a capital title — "Hum- 
bugged to Death.* Upon my word, now you seem so, you do look 
rather imwell. Don't bite your lips without you are very hungry. 
Will you have a cigar? They sell very fair ones at the ] 
restaurant." 

Tina sat and looked scornfully at both, while Horace stood at 
the back of her chair. 

" Hand back that money !" cried Bennett again. 

** If^on pour Joseph. — After so interesting a scene let me see you 
to your cab. Miss Palmipede." 

** I desire to see you no more," she returned, rising, "Fitting 
companion to that man, I despise you." 

"Ah! so you are going," said Bennett, who seemed to have 
quite recovered himself, and whe still kept the satchel. ** Give my 
love to Cynthia " — and here his voice trembled ; " sorry you are so 
jealous of the poor darling — ^pooh 1 don't flash your eyes at me ! we 
want no acting off the stage." 

** Brute !" ejaculated Horace. 

" Peace ! babbling fool," said Tina, looking at Bennett with a 
concentration of quiet sarcasm and contempt, wldch would have 
made her fortune if she could have done it at the Wycherly. *' Yon 
may keep the jewels, of which you have robbed us both, and flatter 
yourself that you still have, even now, the means to go away with, 
and find fresh dupes in another place. I will make you a present 
of those as a memorial. — Come, let us go ?" 

" But consider," said Horace, hastily ; " he has no right—" 

Bennett looked suspiciously at her, and mechanically took the 
case from the satchel, and on opening it hastily, found it contained 
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only a trumpery heavy composition bracelet, he had bought in the 
Lowther Arcade and given to Cynthia some weeks before. 

Oh, you Tina ! you are a white little fiend ! 

** Come, Mr. Manager, take me away from here/' she said. 

** Mr. Timon, will you be kind enough to see me to-morrow at 
the hotel, and tell me the part you have played in this ? Good 
evening, gentlemen ; sorry I cannot oflFer you any supper to-night." 

** Well, I'll be hanged !" said Colton, laughing till his cronic 
cough seemed to tear his throat more powerfully than ever ; and 
bowing to Bennett with exaggerated politeness, he went his way 
chuckling. 

As I was about to leave the station, afer seeing Horace and 
Miss Palmipede drive away in a cab, I turned round and saw 
Bennett standing motionless in the doorway, and looking into 
vacancy. The night was bitterly cold, and the fog and wet mist 
seemed to strive to kill the gas-lights around, whose dimness only 
tended to make the dismal yard, and Trafalgar-square look still 
more ghostly in the gloom. At that moment a v^retchedly clad 
woman, who had been standing, huddled up as I thought for 
warmth, behind the large pillar nearest the hotel entrance, stepped 
forward towards Bennett, and exclaimed, "William Exley! why 
did you kill my young mistress?" Bennett staggered backwards 
as though he had been shot, and I hurried away in the dark- 
ness — darkness as black and rayless as the foiled schemer's future 
life. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PRIDE OP BIRTH. 

When Sir James Grtsham heard from the trembling lips of 
Adela that she had married her brother's late tutor, he did not 
storm or rave, or even condesend to tear his hair — there wasn't 
enough of it for one thing, and for another, although he was as 
consumate an oldxfool as ever thought that God made the world for 
liimself and his order, and who even thought that the gout was the 
proper sort of thing to have because his ancestors had it — he really 
was shocked, wounded, and grieved. People in private life don't go 
into insane tantrums when anything really hurts them, for true 
ssaffering is always silent. When will actors on the stage cease to 
show their horror by showing the audience the whites of their eyes ? 
and when will they cease to tear their passion to tatters by tearing 
their stage wigs and clenching their teeth — their own bought for 
fifteen guineas the set but not paid for ? and when, above all will 
they give over compounding for ugly situations by making ugly — 
^ay— diaboUcaHaces? 
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'' Just your usual fault," said an old friend to me the other day : 
you're always mixing the sublime and the ridiculous ; and when you 
ought to describe a pathetic scene, you put in something absurd and 
unworthy of the situation. As the reading public is likely to be 
inflicted with further volumes from the writer of this slight tale, I 
may as well say that although there is nothing new under the sun, 
and human nature is but the same in one age as in another ; that 
the world is but an instrument formed of so many wires and so 
many chords, an instrument which will give forth sounds of music 
or of discord, according to the skill of the player. Brilliant tunes 
have been played by great instrumentalists on the old strings, but 
many and newer tunes still are to be found ; and until the instru- 
ment itself wears out, and we leave this place for Bailey^s promised 
Utopia, we may play what tunes we please on the old strings, and 
play them in our own way. And so I say that life is made up of 
incongruities ; that in real life I have seen tragic situations made 
ridiculous by a comic element, and observed the tragic run into the 
oomic, and the comic into the tragic,- even as the bass runs into the 
treble, and the treble into the bass amid the flats and sharps. 

When impecunious old Sheridan tragically threatened to cut 
the young one off with a shilling, and was questioned by him, 
in reply, as to the source from which he would get the shilling, the 
only thing he could do was to grin and cut his stick ; and when a 
yoimg actor was performing Romeo in a country theatre, and asked 
the apothecary — super ..elevated to the post in consequence of his 
knock knees — what he had to pay for the draught of poison, and was 
answered by the bewildered idiot, * Twopence,' Romeo rushed out 
and tried to smother his rage with the sofa-pillow in the green- 
room, while the audience went into catanachatory convulsions. 
Once I saw a tragic situation spoilt by the obtuse good nature of 
Jones. ** You shall hear from me, sir," said Smith — ** sirir," with a 
bigS, you know, and about a dozen r's — ** You shall hear from me 
si'rir!" 

"Ah!" said the good-natured Jones, "don't write, but comeyour 
self — call any time when you're passing and take pot-luck. I shall 
always be delighted to see you ; and if you can let us know when 
you BXS coming, any time 1^11 have a hot dinner for you." 

What could Smith do but hold his right hand out, and renew his 
old friendship with Jones ? 

" Do you see that door 1" asked a passionate acquaintance in 
whose office I found myself one day, speaking the truth of him and 
his belongings, like a lunatic that I was. " Do you see that door, 
sirl" 

** Aye," said I, looking at it very respectfully ; ** but it isn't 
such a good imitation of mahogany as Snooks' s is — seen his new 
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house, eh? We ceased to be acquaintances from that day, and 
became firm friends. 

An old schoolfellow of mine, who hod been apprenticed to a 
draper, went to the room where his master was dining to ask for 
a holiday. ** No !" said the gruflf governor, * * you can't have one ; 
you have left school now, and must learn to be a man of business. 
Go away." 

We had eyed the remains of a very desirable pudding which was 
on the table, with wistful eyes, for be it known that the household 
economy of the governor, so far as his employes were concerned, 
did not comprise the consumption of pudding, and the lad had not 
had 2t piece since he bad left home and school. " If you please, sir," 
he said, ** if you won't give us a holiday give us apiece of pudden." 
The worthy tradesmen started, dropped his newspaper, started, 
relaxed, and smiled. * * Take a holiday, my lad,' ' he said ; * * and here, 
sir— come back — and you can tell the other apprentices they may 
go for the afternoon too ; but be sure and go into the parks, and 
not into any nasty public houses." 

The baronet's wrath] was not to be abated. Had Guy or even 
Lady Gresham taken Adela's part when he disclosed the fact of 
her marriage to them after the interview — had the mother had the 
common sense and the son the honesty to suggest that they should 
follow the rule of common people under similar circumstances, and 
"make the best of it" the best might have been very good, but 
as it was, they only added fuel to the fire. So Sir James was not 
ludicrous — that is, demonstrative — in his rage, because he felt deeply; 
and when he was told of his daughter's insolence, his features were 
overspread with a strange pallor: he made a polite inclination of his 
patrican head and left the room. He was closeted with Lady 
Gresham and Guy during the next hour, and immediately after- 
wards the son and heir took Adela away from her father's house for 
ever, more dead than alive ; and as the baronet heard the sound of the 
departing carriage-wheels, his thoughts were not those of love and 
pity for his child, but were only revolving themselves into a com- 
mittee of ways and means as to how he should hide this disgrace, 
this insult to the pride of his family. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

COLTON THINKS HE WILL TAKE A HOLIDAY. 

CoLTON lighted a cigar when he had done coughing, and strolled 
away without another word ; and as I passed Prosser's, near Temple 
Bar, I saw him enjoying a perpendicular supper at the counter. I 
don't know what become of Bennett, but suppose he went away as 
he originally intended, but companionless and poor. 

3— L B B 
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My hands were full next morning, for I had to see the sistenr 
and the Commissionaire's wife, besides the manager, to whom I in- 
tended to show a comic interlude which I thought would suit the 
Wycherly . This was an opportunity not to be lost, so 1 had got up 
early to look my piece over, and see if I gould touch it up a bh 
beCom presenting. 

'' By the bye, look upon what I said last night as a stupid fiction^ 
will you i " said Colton. 

'^ feSy I'll make a supernatural effort/' 

" Good I now, I've been working too hard of late, and I'm going 
into the country for a month or two ; so I shall not see you again 
for that time. I am about to give up my lodgings." 

" Then you are going to pay the landlady off, and go? " 

" Well, no — ^not exactly that; I'm going through the court. I 
have found it exceedingly inconvenient to owe money for some time, 
and I think of wiping a lot of pressing difficulties away. It's 
a deuced nuisance to have a fellow asking for money when you are 
writing an article in which you are showing the feasibility of 
paying off the national debt." 

"Yes, it's a nuisance for those who want paying for their 
goods." 

The family was waiting at the foot of the stairs, and asked if 
Mr. Bennett would be in that day, as there were several letters for 
Mm. Colton said he did not think he would, as he was to meet 
him at the Victoria Station that same Saturday afternoon, for the 
purpose of having a trip together until Monday. 

"I had better take his letters," he said; "but Til be back 
before I go, Mrs. Grabble." 

Knowing that one of her lodgers was gone for good or bad^ 
and the other was going in an hour or two — ^in fact, as soon 
as he could pack his few books, and get them sent to some news- 
paper office, I felt rather guilty myself, but after reflection 
I added : 

" In leaving London," said Colton, " I am leaving the only 
place in England worth living at, speaking as a literary man. Why, 
what a place this city is ! the gathering.place of the talent of the 
country. The greatest coimty aristocrat and local magnate seems 
to sink into comparative insignificance when he comes here. Upon 
my word, I almost think they look even physically smaller. If your 
local aldermen, mayors, and magistrates knew what poor figures 
we think them, there would not be so much wrangling for petty 
place. Well ! let us have another drink. No 1 Then, &re-thee. 
well, fare-thee-well, and if for ever, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera*- 
morning." 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THE HANA6EB HE-ENGAGES PAST OF HIS COMPANT. 

liEAYiNa Colton, I went to the Banghan, where I found, in tiie 
untidy room, besides the sisters, Mr. Horace Mullins. 

"Here you are!" said Tina, aslentered; ''we have been speak- 
mg of you. Sit down ! we look untidy, don't we, as usual — actress's 
rooms are all alike. Come, tell us what you were doing at the 
station last night 1" 

I told my story and received the thanks of Tina. Cynthia was 
in good spirits, but subdued. The manager spoke of the prospects 
of future engagements. Two new theatres were to be opened soon, 
and something might be done. At present the Bangham bill must 
be paid by means of the jewellery Bennett wanted to take away, 
and the sisters must go to quiet, cheap, and respectable lodgings. 
That was the last evening of tiieir engagement at the Wycherly, but 
he would apply to the chief for a week's further engagement, and so 
on. 

The manager spoke sensibly, and seemed to take a deep interest 
in them. 

Tina hung on his words and asked his opinion. In the excitement 
of discussing their plans, she laid her hand on his arm, and he 
covered it — no, not with kisses, but tenderly with his own mutton fist. 

I looked with surprise and I caught her eye, and she did not take 
her hand away in confusion, but unblushingly said, **Mr. Timon, 
we are going to be married on new-year's day. You will come to 
the wedding." 

I committed the unpardonable crime of whistling, and then seized 
my hat. 

" Sudden surprises don't suit you," said Cynthia ; " you should 
imitate the coolness of your friend the Commissionaire." 
"Colton's gone from town for some time," said Tina. 

" Oh ! you know it ?" I said. 

" Yes, he wrote to me this morning, saying I should have my 
watch again some time, but I'm not to fret for it, because it was a 
bad one to go." 

" A very good one to go, I think ! Good-bye !" 
**Must you gol" said Cynthia. "Well, I thank you for the 
service you would have rendered me, and I hope we shall be great 
friends ; I mean, you will come often if we let you know of our 
whereabouts — ^and we shall — shall we not, Tina? " 

^* If you are going to see that poor woman this morning, get to 
know her story ; and if she is worthy I will try to do something for 
her," said the manager. 

This I promised, and I left, the manager following me out. 
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"What could that Commissionaire fellow mean," he said, "by 
threatening that brute, Bennett?" 

" I can't tell, but think I may 'ascertain something this mom- 
ing. How is it that such a fellow is tolerated in the Uteraiy 
profession r* 

"Nay, I don't know; we have black sheep everywhere, who 
must live, if only as examples for men to shun. I heard he 
got that horrid cut across his ugly nose in a disreputable row in the 
Haymarket." 

** I hope we shall see him no more. Lucky dog ! you were very 
€udden in arranging your marriage with Miss Tina." 

** I've been for falling in love with her all along, and last ni^ht 
I quite toppled over. We shall tread the boards together. Frankly, 
neither Tina nor her sister is a clever actress as yet ; but they must 
study, and I think we can do a good deal with Cynthia's voice. She 
will live with us when we are married, and we shall try and keep a 
quiet home, and steer clear of the Bennett and Colton species. 
And now I feel I owe you something — I do indeed ! Is there any- 
thing I can do for you ? " 

Yes, there is; I want you to produce an interlude I have 
written." 

** Of course, I mean anything in that way. I did not mean I 
would lend you a hundred pounds if you wanted it ; actors and 
literary men are hard-up alike. Got it with you ? " 

"Here it is." 

" Well, don't overrate my influence. Do you know Sir Guy?" 

<*Yes." 

** He made certain proposals to my future wife yesterday, and 
got ordered out of the room, to start with ; declining to go, I was sent 
for, and I threatened to kick him out. He went at once, he is a 
coward at heart, and he has gone away this morning without 
paying his bill." 

" Just like him in every respect. Good bye J" 

" Good bye ! You shall hear from 'me; I know where you hang- 
out." 

CHAPTER XIX. 

GUY GBESHAm'S greed FOR GOLD. 

Guy Gresham had always been jealous of his sister, knowing 
that although the estates were entailed, his father would save a large 
sum in order to suitably endow her in her marriage ; and knowing 
all his father's pride, he determined to give his silent assent to such 
a match as would entirely alienate her from the family, for love of 
money was one of his most distinguishing traits. Besides which, 
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if Adela died before her brother, a sum of five thousand a year, left 
her by a maiden aunt, fell to him. 

He conceived and carried out his diabolical idea with complete 
success, and William Exley was scoundrel enough to fall in with 
his plans. After the disclosure of the marriage had been made to 
the Baronet, the man was told that Adela and her brother had gone 
to Italy for some months. 

Exley was sent for after Guy and his sister had departed. He 
received, for him, a large sum of money from the Baronet, to go away 
and hold his peace. 

Guy returned in four months without his sister, and with the 
exception of her absence, and that the Baronet looked more gloomy, 
and Guy more satanic than ever, things went on about the same. 
The Baronet died without knowing of his son's plot, and left all to 
Guy. 

' Her maid had previously married Guy's man, Irvin, who had 
accompanied his master when he took Adela to Italy. On this sub- 
ject, howver, he was dumb until after their marriage, when in a 
maudlin state, through drink, he told her that Adela had been 
placed in a private lunatic asylum, where she died within a year. 
She had appealed to her brother and to her husband ; but he had 
first crushed her spirit by telling her he was only an adventurer^ 
who would receive money to deny the marriage. He then took her 
to the doctors, who gave the necessary certificates, and he finally 
removed her to the asylum. Irvin had been the go-between, 
and used to carry Exley' s letters to Adela, and he tried to presume 
with Sir Guy, and extort money, on the ground of his knowledge 
of the transaction, was kicked out of the Hall, and openly set 
at defiance by his master, who could well afiford to do so, for 
who would believe Irvin. Irvin, after that, forsook his wife, 
enlisted, and went to the Indies, and after the fulfilment of his time 
joined another regiment, which was ordered to the Crimea. He 
deserted, found her out where she was keeping a little chandler's 
shop, and soon succeeded in ruining her. They took a dirty dwel- 
Img in Stuggins-yard, Drury-lane, chiefly remarkable from its being 
redolent of the shrill cries of squalid children, and the concentrated 
essence of a thousand stinks. The quandam valet became a 
Commissionaire, was dismissed for swindling, but still wore the 
uniform of the corps, and spent his gains in drink ; while his wife 
^k in washing and obtained for the quondam valet and herself 
aJi existence — it would be hyperbole to say a living. Nor did 
she complain, for she had received the solemn marriage-service 
ux its purest and sternest sense ; and if she could not honour and 
love, or do either, she obeyed and kept obeying until her hear^ 
was nearly broken — for women's hearts, and men's too, do break 
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sometimei^ as those only can best imagine, who at times ha^e Mt 
a wearisome dragging at the heart, as though of actaal physical 
pain, when their minds have been crushed with a terrible aoccu 
mulation of mental misery. 

There are many such real heroines in what we please to call 
humble life ; heroines whom we jostle daily in the streets, and 
speak contemptuously of as members of the poorer class. I wonder 
whether we have a proportionate number among the civilised 
darlings of the -— oh, sickening hackneyed words — ^the upper teiL 
If some of the writers on the staff of the ** Saturday Review" 
would cease to indulge in wasting their word-painting powers on 
giving a distc»i^ picture of the girl of the period, and tell us 
about the ordinary heroines of every ^y life, they might have 
a diance of improving the boy of the generation, by showix]^ him 
how nobly the other sex is endowed with virtues the like of whidi 
his selfishness cannot fathom. The literature of the present age is 
calculated to turn young men more selfish and conceited than Ihey 
are by nature and by the rules of society. To incessanfly 
hold women up for man's consideration as being weak-minded, vain, 
and superficial, because they happen to be women, as some journals 
do, is to degrade both. But then, as people say now-a-days, " There 
are Women — and women." 
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KEMINISCENCES OF AN ELDERLY MEMBER OF 
THE FOURTH ESTATE. 



A DINNER IN NEWGATE. 

To the uninitiated there is something so awful in the idea of a 
prison, that personal festive enjoyment within its walls, with the 
perpetual gloom established there, is that to which imagination is 
hardly equal. Such has been my thought, and such scenes as it 
has been my lot to witness, have made on my mind a deep and last- 
ing impression. One of these I witnessed in consequence of receiv* 
ing the following invitation : — 

" Mansion House, Sept. 5, 1832. 
*' My Dear Sm, — Should you be disengaged on Friday, I shaU be happy 
to see you to dinner at the Old Bailey, at five o'clock, to meet the judges. 

** I am, my dear sir, 

" Truly yours, 

"J. Key.'* 

Accepting the courteous and ifriendly invitation on the day 
named, I went to the Sessions House, and was admitted to an'^ 
apartment where I found a number of gentlemen assembled. The 
proceedings in the court were of the most serious character. At the 
moment the guests of the chief magistrate of the City met, two men, 
named Brown and Kennedy, were being tried on a charge of murder. 
Kennedy was a fisherman and was nineteen years old ; Brown was 
of the same age and a labourer. Both had long been known 
to the police as desperate characters. Two young men, named 
Smales and Wilkinson, were in a boat which was run into by 
one rowed by the prisoners. They snatched two coats belonging to 
Smales and his friend. Wilkinson attempted to jump into the 
prisoners' boat, but fell into the river. He caught the gunwale 
'with his left hand, and held on, when Brown and Kennedy struck 
Hm on the head with their sculls repeatedly and with great force. 
He relinquished his hold, but again returned to the prisoners' boat, 
when , he received aijiother blow, and a few moments after that 
he sunk and was seen no more alive. 

We had to wait for the conclusion of the trial. I cannot 
say that any of the parties thought the judges would do well to 
"hang the guiltless rather than let the mutton get cold," but 
we felt rather impatient, thought the proceedings very slow, and 
-some of our party complained that the judges had not desired 
them to go up to diimer. Mr. Alderman Ansley took me to a 
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passage looking into the court| whence I could see the prisoners in 
the dock. "As we passed along we received the intelligence 
that the jury had found both guilty of murder ; and when I got 
sight of them the Becorder was passing sentence. He ordered 
them for execution on Monday, and this done I and the alderman 
returned to the parlour. The judges, Mr. Justice Bailey, Mr. Jus- 
tice Gumey, and Mr. Justice Pattison soon joined us, and we went 
upstairs to dinner. 

The cheerful affability and even convivial deportment of the 
learned persons we had the honour to meet, presented a striking 
contrast to the solemn scene in which they had just acted a paxt. 
They drank with the company, which could not be fewer than forty, 
collectively, and with several individually. The Lord Mayor, Sir 
Chapman Marshall, Alderman Ansley, and Alderman Thorpe sever- 
ally challenged me ; and the cheering influence of civic hospitality 
was not perceptibly abated by reflections on the mournful business 
which had occupied the last few hours. 

Evening came on, and we adjourned from the dining-room to the 
parlour, where tea was prepared. It was then whispered to me 
that the sheriff, the under-sheriff, and two or three of the company 
were going into the prison ; and the sheriff thought of speaking to 
the unfortunate men condemned to die, and wished to see that every 
proper attention was paid to them. The Lord Mayor allowed me to 
join the party. Though few in number, we did not go all together. 
The sheriff and his friends went through the court, the under- 
sheriff, two gentlemen, and -myself, went by the Old Bailey to the 
Melons' door. The moment we entered the prison we encountered 
*he Ordinarj'^, who had but a short time before been conspicuous at 
the feast. The under-sheriff, on seeing him, whipped off the 
minister's hat, and placed it on his own head, and put his hat on 
the reverend gentleman's head. This piece of waggery concluded — 
somewhat ill-timed — we were joined by the sheriff and his com- 
panions ; and proceeded upstairs. It was then told that '* the men 
had just gone to bed," though it was not yet nine o* clock. The 
sheriff notwithstandiag thought it right to see them. 

My feelings were considerably excited. I had heard and read 
of ** the Condemned Cell," and anticipated with awe the appalling 
gloom through which, in a few moments, I should look on the 
wretched convicts whose doom had just been pronounced. A terrible 
failure of theatrical effect awaited me. Nothing could be more 
imlike what I had imagined than what I presently saw. In a sort of 
passage, hung with fetters, or what seemed to me an open landing- 
place, the poor men were lying down on the floor, head to head, 
on beds close to the wall, each covered with a rug. To me, it 
appeared the place in which they rested was so open and so near to 
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' . . ! 

the entrance from the street, that it suggested the possibility of an j 

escape. This thought was but momentary. If tnere were nothing ! 

like close confinement apparent, I saw enough to satisfy me that 

no movement would be ventured upon there which would not, at 

any hour of the night, attract the attention of some of the prison 

inmates. * In darkness and alone, a captive might have hoped to- 

tamper with locks or bolts, or to efifect a breach in a wall ; but 

here there was nothing which, without braving instant detection, Jie^ 

could approach to assail. 

What we looked upon I understood was the course constantly 
pursued, when such culprits were ordered for execution. The 
bheriff — Mr. Sheriflf Pirie — sat down on one side the beds, near 
Brown, and inquired of both prisoners if they had been supplied 
with coffee ? He was answered in the aflSrmative. Brown, who 
had been very firm, and wore an air of unconcern when I saw him 
in the dock, was now crying, as was his fellow-sufferer. The 
sheriff reminded Brown that he had told him to prepare for such a 
result, and remarked that the decision of a jury could not be called 
in question, as among them there was not one man who would not 
have been glad to save their lives. Brown said, " the verdict was 
no more than might have been expected.'* Both appeared much 
agitated, and the sheriff thought it right not to prolong his stay. 
He and several of the company shook hands with the culprits, and 
bade them good night. On leaving the passage he inquired if they 
had been searched, to ascertain that they had no instrument about 
them by means of which they might commit suicide; and was 
answered that this had been done a quarter of an hour before. We 
thus returned through the passages of the prison, passing over the 
remains of Thistlewood and his associates, whom I had seen exe- 
cuted sojne twelve years before, to the parlour, where a few of 
the company remained. Brown and Kennedy, on the following 
night, were respited. 
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THE CAYES OF WELLINGTON VALLEY 

During what epoch of antediluvian history did man jGbrst make his 
appearance on earth 1 A curious question, truly, and one whicli 
has long perplexed the busy brains of those learned in geological 
mysteries, and which has not unfrequently proved a source of fia?oe 
contention amongst individuals distinguished by the possession oi 
rare scientific acquirements. But the problem appears to be one of 
those destined to ba£Bie the anxious endeavours of those ceasdessly 
attempting its solution. It is» in fact, a kind of speculative igm 
faiuua, leading its followers into all maimer of theoretical mists and 
imaginative bogs, until their minds become perfectly bewildered with 
the results of their own dreamings. We know more about the 
Ichthyosaurus, the Pterodactyle, the Palotherium, the Maeran- 
chenia, and other monstrous creatures of pre^damite times, than 
we do respecting antediluvian man. But where there is a mystery 
there will not be wanting people to seek its solution. Until the 
poles of the earth have been actually reached, there will be no lack 
of arctic and antaoctic explorers. And so with the question relative 
to the early history of man. Some may deem it a foolish and 
impracticable subject for research — perhaps it is so ; but, indirectly, 
it has assisted in rendering us acquainted with much of which we 
were previously ignorant respecting the past history of the globe. 
Even as the wild-goose chase after the philosopher's stone led to 
scientific discoveries of the greatest practical importance ; so these 
investigations into tiie question of man's antiquity are bringing to 
light many interesting facts connected with tiie past ajid present 
condition of the earth's surface. ^ 

It appears to be unanimously conceded that if not the veiy 
latest, man was one of the latest living creatures introduced into 
the world. No traces of him are to be found in any deposits save 
those of the most recent and superficial character, such as alluvial 
mud, calcareous breccia, and the like. Even in these the traces of 
.his existence are comparatively rare, owing to the infirequency with 
which such deposits are found in an undisturbed condition. Na- 
tural caverns and other sul^lierranean passages or chambers have 
generally proved most prolific in the yield of fossil animal remains, 
the soil in many of these places having remained in a comparatively 
intact condition for thousands of years. Hence, the eagerness with 
which geologists carry on their examinations of such places. Iii 
England, the Kirkdale Cave, in Yorkshire, and Kent's Hole, in 
Devonshire, are amongst those which have largely rewarded, with 
cstores of fossil remains, the zeal of those who have explored their 
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gloomy recesses. The explorations in the latter cavam are being 
carried on by a committee of gentlemen interested in the question ; 
and so necently, as a year ago, their labours were repaid by the dis- 
covery of some fossil remains of man, consisting of a tooth and a 
portion of an upper jaw, containing four teeth. Bones of the cave 
bear, lion, hysena, rhinoceros, mammoth, and oth^ animals now 
unknown in this country, have also been discovered in the cavern, 
proving their existence here in former periods, and indicating the 
occurrence of changes in the earth's surface during its later history; 
but it is deserving of notice, that all the traces of man hitherto dis- 
covered tend to show that he £arst made his appearance on the eartii 
afiier it had arrived at' its present condition. 

Similar cases to that in Devonshire are to be found in all parts c^ 
the world. Li Australia, those in WellingtonValley, New South Wales, 
are among the most remarkable. Wellington Valley, which is about 
two hundred miles distance irom Sydney, is of considerable extent, 
and watered by the river Bell, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Macquarie. The valley is boimded on each side by large, compact 
masses of calcareous limestone, somewhat resembling that of Derby, 
slare, and rising on the east side of the Bell to the height of about 
100 feet. In 1830, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. L. Mitchell, Sur. 
veyor-General of New South Wales, commenced an exploration of 
the then unknown country around Wellington Valley, which at that 
time formed the site of a convict settlement, having been selected 
for ^that purpose by reason of its distance frora Sydney, and the 
geaeral character of the neighbourhood. While thus engaged. Sir 
Thomas L. Mitchell, turning his attention a little more closely to 
the leading geological features of the valley, noticed that the Ume- 
stoBe rock everywhere presented a wild and rugged surface, being 
coiiq)o8ed of sharply-pointed weather-beaten blocks, between which 
were small crevices, some only a few inches in diameter, others 
Hiaffidently large to admit a man, leading to curiously-shaped 
fissures and, in more than one instance, to cases of not inconsider. 
able size. This led him and the gentlemen who accompanied the 
exploring party, to suspect the existence of large caverns in the 
vicinity. Their supposition proved correct : no less than three 
hitherto unknown caverns rewarding their patient perseverance. 
These caves are situate in the most picturesque portion of the valley, 
"^rhere the wwrn appearance of the limestone rock, resembling half- 
dissolved ice, is extremely remarkable, eq^ecially in the vicinity of 
the larger cavern, which, as are the others, is situated on the 
sloping dde of the rock, about sixty feet above the rich alluvial flats 
forming the fertile base of the valley. The entrance to this cavern. 
18 formed by a large crevice, produced by the partial separation of 
two immense, irregularly shaped bloc^ of limestone, and was 
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entered by Sir Thomas L. Mitchell and his fellow-explorers, indud* 
ing Mr. George Ranken, J. P., of Bathurst, after a long and weari- 
some amount of climbing over the vast number of small, broken, 
rocks, which for some distance, almost blocked up the passage. 

Lideed, for nearly five hundred yards the intrepid explorers fought 
their way against every possible difficulty ; and then they, to their 
great relief, found themselves standing in a large recess, the floor 
of which was composed of a fine red dust, strongly resembling snuff, 
both in colour and appearance. This dust was every where. Inthecre- 
vicesof thecave, on ledges, in deep rafts ; in everyplace whereitcould 
find room for rest. On reaching this portion of the cave, the party, 
aided by lights, commoDced a search for fossil remains ; and after a 
considerable amount of digging below the thick layer of reddish 
earth, a few fragments of bone, belonging apparently to the 
kangaroo, were found. A little further on, the cave suddenly ex- 
pandedf forming a chamber some fifty feet in height, by twenty-five 
feet in width. The floor was composed of the same reddish-coloured, 
earth before alluded to, except near the further end of the chamber 
where it became replaced by a thick stalagmite crust, extending from 
a gigantic mass of the same substance which here, rising in the 
form of a column, supported the lofty roof. No fossils were dis- 
coverable in this part of the cavern, but an incident occurred which 
showed that the work of exploration was not wholly unattended 
with danger. One of Sir Thomas Mitchell's attendants, incautiously 
stepping behind the thick pillar of stalagmite before mentioned, 
suddenly disappeared, at the same time uttering a loud cry of alarm. 
The other explorers, on rushing to his assistance, found him to have 
sunk up to his waist in a deep fissure filled with a dry white dust, 
consisting principally of carbonate of lime intermixed with some 
phosphate of lime and animal matter. After this the party became 
more cautious in their movements. A little farther on they dis- 
covered another chamber, the floor of which was some twenty feet 
below the level of that on which they were standing. Descending 
by means of ropes into this fresh chamber, they found the floor to 
consist of the samereddish-doloured earth so plentiful in the other 
portions of the cave ; but the further progress of the explorers was 
checked by a large fissure, reaching cofnpletely across the cave, 
extending into the roof as well as through the floor. The bottom 
of the fissure, at a depth of thirty feet, was filled with water, 
beautifully transparent, but unfit for drinking purposes, being of a 
disagreeable and brackish flavour. This water is supposed to be 
derived irom the Bell, the cavern here having been descended to the 
level of that river. Near the fissure were large quantities of to^- 
dust, but no fossils were to be found. 

Retracing their steps. Sir Thomas Mitchell and his companions 
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visited a second cave, situated about eighty feet from the en ranee 
of that just described. Here the entrance consisted of a large 
natural shaft, which rendered necessary the use of ropes and hastily- 
constructed ladders before the, explorers could procure admission. 
The cave was first entered by Mr. Bankeh, who descended, by means 
of a stout rope fastened round his waist, to a projecting ledge, 
which appeared to form a convenient landing-place. Here, fixing 
one end of his rope to what appeared to be a piece of solid rock, he 
resumed his descent, but had scarcely reached the bottom of the 
shaft, before the supposed piece of rock, to which his rope had been 
attached, gave way and fell at his feet. Picking it up, and looking 
at it a little closely, Mr. Ranken,. to his great astonishment, ascer- 
tained that it was a large fossil bone. Shouting his discovery to 
those above, he found himself speedily rejoined by Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell and a portion of the explorers, the others remaining above 
ground for the purpose of faciliating the work of ascent on the return 
of the pariy from the cave. The new cavern appeared to be of 
extremely irregular shape ; the sides of the entrance shaft being 
covered, rugged ledges, large holes, and entrances to small cavities 
filled with breccia full of fragments of fossil bones, confusedly mixed 
with pieces of limestone. This stimulated the exertions of the 
explorers, and after a careful search a large number of fossils were 
discovered. Those subsequently came into the hands of Professor 
Owen, who decided that they did not belong to any known exist- 
ing species of Australian mammal, and that most of them belonged 
to species either extinct or not yet discovered. The bones were 
chiefly fragmentary, no entire skeleton being discoverable. In fact, 
no two bones were found together. Great difficulty was experienced 
in detaching the fossils from the breccia in which they were 
embedded, they being so very brittle, that they readily crumbled to 
dust on the slightest pressure. One of the largest fossils which 
came under the notice of Professor Owen was forwarded by him to 
Baron Cuvier, by whom it was pronounced to be the thigh bone of a 
young elephant. Elephants in Australia ! 

The important discoveries made in the second cave rendered the 
examination of the third and smallest cavern comparatively interest- 
ing, no fossils being discoverable therein. Accordingly, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell desisted from further explorations, and, with his companions, 
returned, elated with the success of his researches, to Sydney, where 
the fossils brought with him excited considerable interest. Com- 
menting on the results of his exploration. Sir Thomas Mitchell 
observed that : — " Nothing could be discovered in the present state 
of these caverns at all likely to throw any light on the history or age 
of the breccia, the phenomena they present seem to indicate 
more than one change in the physical outline of the adjacent regions, 
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and probably of more distant portions of Australia, at a period ante- 
cedent to the existing state of the country." 

Another writer says : — " That changes have taken place in the 
relative level^of land and sea is evident from the channel of liie 
Olenelg, which is worn in the rock to a depth of five fathoms belov 
the sea level. The sea mast either have risen, or the earth must 
have subsided, since that channel was worn by any current of water, 
for it is now as still as a canal, the tide making a difference of afew 
inches only." At the time of the important physical chaDges thiis 
alluded to, the caves of Wellington Valley most have been below 
the level of the Bell ; on the subsiding of the waters of which, either 
by the rising of the land or the sinking of the currents, they would 
become emptied of their watery contents, the mud and solid sab- 
stances deposited in them alone remaining. The mud, upon being 
dried, formed the reddish-coloured earth so plentiful upon the floor 
and sides of the caves. This will also account for the circumstance 
of no complete skeleton having been found. The bones had been 
borne with other debris by the currents from other places, and pass- 
ing over the mouth of the principal cave, had become deposited therein. 
This points to the probability of their yet existing in Australia large 
stores of fossils, the discovery of which may serve to throw some 
further light upon the long- vexed questions relative to the alleged 
antiquity of the human race. Indeed, there has been more than 
once the expression of a desire that the discoveries made by Sir 
Thomas Mitchell should be followed up by researches of a more 
careful and systematic character in the same locality, but iintil 
within the last few months nothing was done in the matter. 

In February, of the present year, however. Professor Owen, 
writing from the British Museum to the Colonial Secretary of New 
South Wales, suggested that a thorough scientific exploration 
should be made of the. Wellington- Valley caves, as he considered it 
extremely likely that such researches would lead to the acquisition 
of " most instructive evidence, bearing upon the antiquity and 
origin of the aboriginal races of Australia." The desire of Professor 
Owen, however, had been anticipated by the colonial authorities, 
who, towards the close of last year, commissioned Mr. Gerard Kreffi, 
the talented curator of the Sydney Museum, to make an examina- 
tion of the caves, for the purpose of rendering more complete th^ 
official collection of native fossUs intended for the New South Wales 
Courts, in the Great Paris Exhibition. Directing his attention 
principally to the second one, as it is generally called, Breccia 
Cavern, Mr. KrefFt began to look at the bottom of the shaft for 
specimens, his search being speedily rewarded by a large numberof 
fossils, which had escaped the notice of Sir Thomas MitchelL A 
closer examination of the cave led to an important discovery, in ^ 
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shaft of a small passage, about eight inches high by two feet 
in width, which appeared to communicate with a larger vault, but 
which was so filled with stones and fine red dust, that it took more 
flian half a day to clear it suifficiently to enable a person to creep 
through. Li the chamber thus unexpectedly discovered, an 
immense quantity of fossils were obtained, but the work of explora- 
tion was continued with great difficulty, the fine red dust, forming 
the floor of this portion of the cave, rising in clouds at every move- 
ment on the part of Mr. Krefft and his companions, often ex- 
tinguishing the candles, and rendering it almost impossible to 
breathe. Nearly every portion of the reddish-coloured earth had 
been more or less disturbed previous to the visit of Mr. Krefft, and 
only a single cavity, about six feet in length, two feet in height, and 
two or three feet in width, appeared in its original state. This 
latter portion was carefully examined, the du9t being run through a 
fine sieve, and the fossilised fragments carefully picked out, yield- 
ing a rich harvest, amongst which was an inciser of the so-called 
marsupial lion. A similar tooth had been already discovered. 

The number of fossils obtained by Mr. Krefft, whose time was 
comparatively limited, was considerable, no less than 1398 spe- 
cimens being included in the collection for the Paris Exhibition. 
Of these latter, and amongst those recommended by Professor 
WyviUe Thomson for purchase by the British Government, are 
three fossils which possess a special interest, and are not unlikely ta 
prove of some importance in connection with the question as to the 
existence of the fossilised remains of man. One of these numbered 
216 in the collection, is described as being a portion of bone not 
unlike that of man in structure; while the other two, numbered 26& 
and 267 respectively, are stated to form ** posterior parts of the 
fifth metatarsal bone, not unlike the same bone in man,'' These are 
interesting discoveries, and fully justify the sagacious recommenda- 
tions of Professor Owen to the New South Wales Government, 
although it cannot at present be positively aflSrmed that these fossils- 
are human. When these remains receive that amount of considera- 
tion which they deserve, it is more than probable that the attention 
of scientific men will again be directed to Australia, and to the 
region of Wellington Valley especially, as a field of geological 
research. Whatever caves or pits may hereafter be discovered, they 
will probably be found undisturbed by human hands, the Australian 
aborigines fortunately having a superstitious dread of entering these 
places, lest they incur the vindictive wrath of Joppa, who, accord- 
iiig to the native mythology, appears to be a fierce and cruel being; 
the myth originating probably fi'om the fact that the caves have 
long afforded an undisturbed refuge to numbers of the wild cats 
and oppossums which haunt the region of Welling*ton Valley. 
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NIGHTS AT THE " TURKS HEAD," 

FEOM A POSTHUMOUS NOTE-BOOK OP THE WAITEB. 

WITH AN INTBODUCTION AND NOTES BY A. D. OVICB. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It was Christmas time„by which you will understand that it 
was not Christmas JDay, but a week or so before or after. I was 
fitting alone in my study — (everybody has a study now-a-days)— 
waiting patiently for the announcement of * * Tea ! " a meal to which 
I was looking forward on this particular evening with great longing, 
for I was jaded and, sleepy. The room was warm ; the fire, not 
blazing, but, being a " soUd core of heat," winking hotly; the 
reading-lamp on the table filled the apartment with a steady, 
mellow light. In my hand was a volume of D'Israeli's " Curiosities 
of Literature," open at the chapter on " Literary Forgeries." My 
attention, however, was not by any means undivided. The tink. 
ling of the muffin-bell as it passed the area-railings ; the strange, 
muffled noise that came from the cab-wheels as they rolled through 
the snow; the} banging of a door half-way down the street; the 
soft buzzing of the gas at my elbow, were all, or any of them, quite 
sufficient to divert my attention. The heat of the room, too, 
increased my sleepiness, my eyelids began to feel very heavy, and 
my head to fall forward every two or three minutes. 

I am thus particular in setting forth my state and the position 
of my surroundings for reasons that will appear very evident after 
awhile. 

That shelf of my — ^library, I was going to say, but that is a 
word of great pretensions ; permit me, however, having asserted 
my modesty, to use it — that shelf of my library, then, which is 
next the floor, I have devoted, on account of their comparative 
ponderosity, to such works as were produced in and about the 
Johnsonian period — such of them, that is to say, as I happen to 
possess. There you will find Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire," supported on one side by Adam Smith's " Wealth 
of Nations," and on the other by Burke's essay on the *' Sublime 
and the Beautiful." In one comer you will find *' Clarissa Ear- 
lowe," with ** Tom Jones " on her left, and " Boderick Random" 
on her right; and in the other comer you will discover **Th8 
Works" of Dr. Samuel Johnson side by side with those of Dr. 
Oliver Goldsmith. In the centre of the shelf I have placed Bos- 
well's ** Life of Johnson." 
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On the evening of which I am writing my eye happened to &11 
on the volumes of this last-mentioned work. It was in one of those 
moments, half-sleep, half. wakefulness, which you will find accu- 
rately described in any ordinary novel. I heard neither the 
tinkling of the muffin- bell, nor the rolling of the cab- wheels, nor 
the buzzing of the gas. I heard nothing, in short — I only saw. 
But what I did see was this : — First of all, a slight motion on the 
part of all the books on the low shelf, as if they were being pushed 
to right and left ; then Vol. II. of Boswell (my edition is a three- 
volume one) standing in a clear space by itself, its two companions 
being pushed to right and left with the other books ; then Vol. II. 
turning completely round with its back to the wall ; then I watched 
it open slowly, and from its pages there stepped forth and stood 
upon my study-carpet, as I watched, A man ! How a full-grown 
man could be contained by a volume not much larger than his* 
head, I cannot explain. I can give you but a simple narrative, 
and can offer not the feeblest attempt at an explanation. All I 
can say is, that from the book there came forth a man, and that 
this same man, having removed with his right hand certain speck& 
of dust which had attached themselves to his ruffles, as he was 
leaving his Boswell, approached the table at the side of which I was^ 
sitting, placed on my desk what seemed to be a bundle of yellow 
paper tied with a shoe-string, and, making a polite bow, said — 
But before I record his conversation, let me endeavour to picture 
to you what manner of man he was. He seemed to be about fifty 
years of age ; I do not lay much value, however, on this guess,, 
hecause he was wholly different in appearance from the man with 
whom I was in the habit of meeting; a glance at his dress 
sufficed to show that he belonged to a past period. His flaxen- 
looking wig was all limp and lustreless ; had not been powdered for 
years seemingly, and the light-blue ribbons with which it was tied 
l)ehind, had &ded woefully, indeed, I had never before, nor have I 
since seen such very light-blue ribbons ; the silver buckles on his 
shoes were tarnished and rusty, while the white silk stockings 
(white at one time, no doubt) that descended from beneath hi» 
brown knee-breeches, were full of staring holes — through which I 
caught glimpses of pale, skinny, corpse-like legs; this same 
appearance was observeable in his hands, which at one time I 
thought I could see through ; but that was mere fancy. It was 
not mere fancy, however, that pointed out to me, a little bit of 
rotten wood, covered with a shred of black cloths, which was 
sticking to the cuff of his coat, and which looked exceedingly Hke 
the fragment of a coffin. 

You will no doubt imagine that I was very much startled by 
this sudden and extraordinary visit. If you do, you imaginer 
8—1. cc 
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-wrongly. I did shudder, once or twice, when my eye fell on the 
colourless legs and hands, and on the little two-fold fragment d 
wood and rag, but when I looked at his merry eyes, and afEeible 
smile, and, above all, when I listened to his manly but gentle voice, 
I immediately felt quite comfortable, and inwardly hoped that he 
could make it convenient to stay for a week or so. 

I motioned him to a seat. For some cause or other — some 
defect in the joints of his knees perhaps — he remained standing. 

*^ You will pardon this somewhat abrupt intrusion," were his 
first words to me. 

I requested him nofc to mention it, and expressed a hope that he 
would stay for tea. 

''I should be most happy," he replied, ^'but circumstanoes 
over which I have not the idightest control, compel me to— a — jou 
understand]" 

I smiled blandly, and nodded. 

** My business here," he went on after a pause, " is to entrust 
to your keeping a Manuscript of mine," (here he pointed to the 
bundle of yellow paper,) " which I perpetrated when a mortal like 
yourself. It's the only thing I ever did write which I value, and I 
couldn't bare to ree it destroyed ; some of it I fear has gone to the 
cheesemonger, but what remains I wish you to hand to the editor 
of some of the Magazines, of which in these days there are many." | 

''But suppose," said I, remembering the &te of certain verses | 
of my own, '* suppose that the Magaziae editors — " | 

" * Decline with thanks,' " he interposed with a merry laugh— | 
*' Ah ! well in that case, it I 

' May bind a book, may line a box, I 

May serve to curl a maiden's locks ;' J 

I am not altogether unacquainted with your modem writers. We 
keep up our acquaintance with you, you see ; indeed, just before I 
came here from — " 

** From whence T' I asked eagerly. 

*' Well well," he replied, smiling, "no matter from whence ; for 
the fact is, that if I told you where wb are located, I should be the 
means of destroying the source of almost the only amusement i& 
■which we are permitted to indulge." 

** Indeed? I said. 

" Yes," he went on " it's the greatest fun possible, to listea 
to your theologians discussing the present state of the dead. 
But I was going to tell you that just before I came from — no matter 
where — I was much entertained by listening to an argument betweea 
two shades — on earth respectively known as Byron and Shakespwi* 
— as to the merits of your Mr. Tennyson, from which I took the 
liberty of quoting a minute ago." 
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" And what did they say ?" I gasped — ^for I was now intensely 
excited. 

'' Shakespeare approves of him highly; while Byron describes 
his works by an epithet which, translated into an earthly language, 
approaches as nearly as possible to '^milk-and-water.'' The dis- 
pute was waged with great keenness, when a shade known to mortals 
as John Keats, and who is much loved by us all, approached the 
disputants, and craving permission of Shs^espeare to speak, com- 
menoed to recite a poem of your Laureate's entitled "CEnone." 
Do you know it?" 

I nodded assent. 

" The result was," said my visitor, ** that Byron joined in the 
general applause which was raised by a crowd of literary shades, 
who had been attracted by the voice of Keats." 

Here he paused, and in a moment or so, said half aloud and 
half to himseK, '^ 'Tis Tennyson has .given Englishmen some fine 
sentences — things which in after ages will be placed among what 
he himself describes as 

'jewels five words long 
That on the stretched foro-finger of all time 
Sparkle for ever/ " 

Again my strange visitor — or shall I say visitant ? — ^relapsed 
into silence ; now, however, he looked suspiciously at me and bit 
Ws lips, (not changing their colour by the operation), as though he 
^ already disclosed too much. He began also to slip backwards 
toward the <* Boswell" as if meditating instant flight. Oh ! how I 
called on my brain to suggest some questions, hitherto the solution 
of which mankind has vainly sought ; and Oh ! how my brain (as 
HI every such crisis) gave never a reply. Nearer and nearer to 
his voluminous sepulchre did he move. In a few moments the still 
gaping book would receive him, burying'^him, like the ** Children 
in Wood," beneath its leaves. At last there flashed upon me a 
hundred questions all at once. Now the difiiculty was to choose, 
as nearer and nearer to the bookshelves he approaches. I waited 
not to select, but taking at random the first that offered, I faltered, 
all trembling and shuddering with a nervousness which up to that 
moment I had not experienced. 

" Te-te-teU me ! Wh-wh-wh- who was Junius ?" 
Stretching forward in my eagerness for a reply, I let fall the 
volume of D'Israeli, which all the time I had held in my hand. It 
^^anae down on to the floor with a crash. I stooped to lift it, and 
^hen I raised my head " the man " was gone. My first impulse 
"^as to look toward my desk. 'Tis ! there lay the manuscript. My 
second was to examine the " Boswell ;" it had resumed its usual 
position, as had all the other books on the same shelf; but on look- 
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ing closely at it, I observed that there was not a particle of dust 
on the top of it, although its two companion volumes, were quite 
covered therewith as to their tops ; and I knew that when I last 
had occasion to refer to the biography I had taken the three volumes 
out at the same time, and replaced them together. If, therefore, I 
required evidence to the effect, that I had been an acior in no 
dream, but in a reality, here was circumstantial proof sufficient. 
Many a man, as I well knew, had been hanged on less convincing 

evidence. 

I think it advisable here to relate two subsequent revelations, 
which, although they have no possible connection with what I have 
just written, I shall minutely set down, if only to display, on my 
part, that love of fair-play which is the proudest boast and the, &c., 
&c. of every intelligent and, &c. &c. Englishman. 

The first is this : On being told my adventure and its extra- 
ordinary confirmation, my brother Joe, who is an artist, and living 
in the vicinity of St. John's Wood, affected to marvel greatly at 
the circumstance, but denied altogether the value of the evidence; 
for he assured me that wanting to get some information as to what 
sort of gentlemen Sir Thomas Reynolds was in private life, he had 
recourse to my bookshelves a few days previous to the date of my 
story; that he had taken volume II. of Boswell's " Life of John- 
son ;" that he had carefully blown the dust firom it ; and that find- 
ing in it the desired information, he had replaced the book without 
disturbing its companion volumes. Now I will not attempt to 
deny the fact that Joe has a horrid habit of consulting my books, 
when I happen to be out ; and that he never does consult a book 
without smearing its pages with yellow ochre, and burnt sienna, of 
which very useful oil colours there is always more or less adhering 
to the cuff of his coat, but I will say that the fact of Joe's remov- 
ing the dust from the ' * Boswell' ' does not prove that my visitor was a 
mere dream-child. I flatter myself that this position is impregnable. 
The second ** subsequent revelation " is this : We keep a boy 
in our house for opening the door and cleaning the knives and 
boots. The balance of his time, after performing these onerous 
duties, is spent in reading the '* London Journal," and chaffing the 
passers-by through the area-railings. This boy's name is Peter, 
and notwithstanding many warnings from me, he repeats with the 
coolness of conscious effirontery, that ** the dokyment in ke-vestion 
were left in by a boy as said there werent no hanswer," and adds 
that having brought it into my study, and foimd it asleep, he laid 
it down on my desk without *' sayin' hanythink." To this I have 
merely to say, generally, that of all the incorrigible liars that have 
ever made faces at policemen from damp areas, Peter is the most 
incorrigible. 
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The strongest proof of the channel through which the " doky- 
ment " must have come will be found in itself. Without any 
further preface, I shall lay it before you, merely stating that the 
title is of my own invention, the original manuscript being unen- 
cumbered with such an appendage ; and also, that the division into 
chapters is of my devising. I cannot hope Reader, that you will 
peruse it with an interest so great as my own ; still I trust that you 
will find it not altogether unworthy your notice. 

With these remarks I disappear, to give place to my author, and 
to trouble you no further, save in an odd foot note or so. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' My eye descending from the hill surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays." 

Sib John Denhail 

It is evening as I am writing these words. It hath been a 
custom with me of late to sit idly in this waning light, looking 
away to where the horizon is smeared with blotches of red, or to 
where a momentary skimmer on the Thames betrays the moon 
hiding behind a dark barrier of trees— sombre and motionless, home 
of silence and the bat. Beyond the river, and beyond the forest, 
rise unambitious hills, hills that in day-time look bare, and brown, 
and common-place ; but now look, the more distant ones, golden ; 
the near ones, deepest purple. In my school-days, I have read of 
kings, alone on battle fields, drawing their purple cloaks about them, 
and sinking down to rest, the night winds hovering round. When 
I look on the purple hills, I think of such lonely monarchs. 

Ever when sitting thiis, in this precious evening light, there 
takes possession of me something, of which my will is impotent to 
free me, and which, at this moment, I know not whether to call a 
happy melancholy, or a melancholy happiness. 

At such times the golden streaks, the woods, the moon-skimmer, 
the river, and the purple hills, all gradually lose their reality, and 
gliding imperceptibly into one another, float away or seem at 
best but indistinctly present, and I become surrounded with scenes 
acted out — alas, how long ago ! in the tract of time through which I 
have passed. Childhood, manhood. That the dream ; unromantic, 
ordinary enough doubtless, nevertheless, when it comes upon me 
with the twilight, I feel that I could sit and enjoy it for evermore ; 
but in the middle of it all, perhaps, an ungahaly barge, full of 
drunken swearers comes plashing up the stream, or an impatient 
customer raps noisily at the bar for a paltry pint of beer. I enter 
the bar, and draw a measure brimful of foaming nectar from a fat 
old cask of the joUiest rotundity. For this hospitality I receive, 
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besides the price of the liquor, all the news of the City ; how the* 
Government refuses to release Lord George Gordon from Newgate 
(and the Government is perfectly right); how it is reported that the 
Honourable M^nber for Malton* is about to resign his seat ; how 
small-pox is raging in the low quarters of the town ; and how there 
took place last night another highway-robbery of surpassing impu- 
dence, the victim being no less a personage than my Lord Bishop of 
London, his sole possessions at the time (in the carriage) luciily 
consisting of a copy of "the Church Service," and a pair of spec- 
tacles ; the former was piously returned, but the latter being gold,, 
was carried off. 

Mention of the highway causes my customer to glance uneasily 
into the gathering gloom, to feel for his pistols in his breast-pocket,. 
and wrapping his cloak tightly about him to hurry off, wishing 
probably all the while that it were possible for him to remain with 
me till the morning. 

After this mayhap I enter the cosy room behind the bar. I seat 
myi9elf by the fire, light a long pipe, and listen with unflinchiugf 
heroism to the edifying conversation of my wife. (Perhaps I may 
mention in parenthesis, that o^ a talker I do not believe the world 
contains a match for my wife ; perhaps I may extend the paren- 
thesis, and remark that I have heard many other husbands make a 
somewhat similar observation respecting theirs,) Or, naayhap, I 
am entertained by the singing of my daughter, who accompanies 
herself with great taste on the harpsichord ; between the melody 
and the smoke I fall gradually asleep, waking sometimes with a 
violent snort, whichfails to mingle harmoniously with my daughter's 
strains, the strains being something iu honour of Peg WofiSngton, 
and not at all of a snorting character. 

Thus are my evenings spent. On this particular one, however, 
on which I am writing, I am alone. My wife and daughter went 
into town this morning with eggs for sale, of which, weekly, ve 
dispose a great many dozens to regular customers in the west end 
of the town. The loneliness, the dearth of customers, the universal 
silence, all tend to make my happy melancholy more than usually 
oppressive. It is solely with the hope of finding relief that I am 
driven to pen and paper. 

Many years have come and gone since I set up this roadside inn, 
but to-night it seems as though it were but yesterday that I wa» 
cudgelling my brains for a suitable sign, and could think of none, 
till, calling in a painter, I was furnished with the original and 
remarkable one, "Smiling Dragon." But the time that stretches 
from that day backwards, how it lengthens as I think on it ! and 
how very f ar away seems the first thing of which L have any recd^ 

♦ Edmund Burke. 
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lection ! Let me see how far back my memory can go. To my 
father's calves? Yes; no farther back? No. In the present 
instance, by calves I refer not to adolescent cows, for never in his 
life did my parent possess a single head of cattle ; but to the pro- 
tuberant mass of muscle with which nature has famished the back 
of mortal legs. 

My first recollection, then, is of wandering about the basement 
story of a big house, always keeping in sight a pair of plump calves, 
incased in white silk stockings, through which they seemed to shine 
-with a pinkness beautifal to contemplate. The big house belonged to 
my Lord Chesterfield, the plump calves to my father, (my mother 
I never saw), who was butler to his lordship. One morning, as I 
well remember, in a moment of unwatchfalness, I lost sight of my 
pink guiding-stars. Wandering every moment further away from my 
native element, I at last found myself in a hall of great extent and 
beauty ; terrified at the immensity of the place, and the slij^ing 
nature of the polished oak floor, which threatened every moment to 
send me on to my head, I began to indulge in the favourite pastime 
of infancy, and howled. While thus occupied, I suddenly became 
aware of another presence than my own, and looking timidly up, 
saw before me an elegant gentleman. In the kindliest of tones he 
asked whence the cause of my grief. I told him, on which he 
laughed gaily, patted me on tlie head, put a crown piece into my 
hand, and pointing out to me the shortest route to fatherland, went 
away murmuring a merry tune. I soon found my way to my father, 
who was in the pantry, and related my adventure with all that 
charm of gushing innocence for which at this period of my career I 
was so justly remarkable. Instead, however, of expressing delight 
on hearing of my introduction to so affable a gentlemen, my worthy 
parent turned several degrees redder than usual, and informing me 
that the gentleman was Lord Chesterfield, boxed my ears smartly, and 
warned me, with much fervour, in my future wanderings never to lose 
sight of the paternal calves. Such was my first, and last, interview 
with the most polished wit of his day. Since then I have heard and 
read very severe things about his lordship. Doctor Johnson has 
left us this estimate of one of his little literary efforts, made for 
amusement more than aught else probably : — " Chesterfield's Letters 
to his Son teach the manners of a dancing-master and the morals of 
a whore." Tolerably heavy that ! But we all know other motives 
than a simple desire for public morality actuated the worthy doctor 
when he spoke the words, for they were spoken, and not written. For 
my own part, I can never join in so harsh a verdict, always thinking, 
as I do, of the precious gift of silver, and of the kindly pat of the 
jewelled hand. 

My next recollection is of being sent to school, my father being 
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anxious that I should attain to scholarly reputation, and move 
in other spheres than it had been his destiny to adorn. I cannot 
think of that schoolmaster of mine without involuntary shudderings. 
He was a man of great learning, and the author of a book of 
sermons written in the Latin language ; but his system of imparting 
knowledge was this, — where he found a pupil averse to learning, he 
compelled him, with threats and beatings, to bend his entire atten- 
tion to the subjects which were the objects of his most particular 
bate ; whereas if a pupil displayed a desire to learn, he used his 
.most frantic eflforts to retard his progress. I was most anxious to 
acquire knowledge, and notwithstanding the violent efforts of my 
pedagogue to prevent me, I managed to make considerable progress 
in the study of the mother tongue, and to pick up, into the bargain, 
a nodding acquaintance with some of the principal Latin authors. 

The sudden death of my father (apoplexy, I believe, terminated 
him), put an unexpected stop to my education. With blinding tears 
I followed for the last time the plump calves, which were, with 
the other mortal portions of my father, deposited in a shady little 
graveyard, which still nestles greenly in the heart of the great city 
— an oasis in a vast, brisk desert. In that coflSn my hopes — all of 
them — were screwed down. Nor was I long in discovering the sad 
change which had taken place in my prospects ; for, the funeral over, 
I was duly taken possession of — ^with the rest of my parent's portable 
property — ^by a maternal uncle. Of this relative I had never seen 
much, but I knew that when the subject of my education was first 
mooted he had strenuously opposed it. He was a thin, hard-faced 
man, with a flushed and angry countenance. His costume was 
not unlike that worn by my poor father, but greasier. The latter 
pecidiarity was one of the accidents incident to his situation, for he 
held that of head-waiter at the " Star and Garter " Hotel. 

It was with a fluttering heart that, having reached home, I 
sought his presence, the traces of recent weeping still wet upon my 
cheeks. 

*' Billy," he said, in a sharp, harsh voice, utterly unlike that 
which he assumed when addressing his master's customers. 

"Yes, uncle!" 

^' You're a scholard, ain't ye ?" ' 

"It is my ambition to become one," I replied, trembling 
visibly. 

** You know Latin, and spelling, and such-like V* 

I assented. 

'* And geography, and — eh — and " 

Again I assented, charitably wishing to help him out of a diffi- 
culty, for it was but too evident that he had come to the end of 
his list. 
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"Well, hark ye, Bill," said he, rising from his chair, staring 
me in the face, and striking the table at every second word, 
** from this day there's to be an end on all that 'ere nonsense." 

It was my sentence. He said nothing more, for I waited to get 
fiorae further information as to my probable destiny ; but fearing, 
j)erhaps, to spoil the dramatic efifect of his concluding sentence, he 
added not a word. I hurried out of the room, I flung myself on to 
my Uttle bed, and then in the dark — only that human hearts never 
4o break — I believe mine would have broken then. 

The next day I learned my fate. The day after that I suc- 
cumbed to it. By efforts almost superhuman, as he took care to 
tell me, and / took care not to credit, my uncle hiad gained for me 
the place of a boy whose duty it was to clean the boots, wash the 
scullery, mind the coals, and bear the ill-tempers of every servant, 
high or low, in the " Star and Garter." The boy had died, as I 
afterwards learned, through fever, caught by sleeping in a damp 
cellar. 

I took his place. I didn't die. But hope died within me, and 
that was worse. During ten years spent in that hotel, I rose 
gradually till I received the appointment of regular waiter. Those 
ten years, their trials, their sorrows, I will not set down here, but 
leave them to the imagination of the fortunate individual who may 
happen to fall upon this manuscript after I am gone. Let me goad 
his imagination by the conventional mode so elegantly made use of 
hy our novel-writers, particularly by that funny Irish clergyman, 
Mr. Sterne. I mean thus : — 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

« 4c « • « 

* * m # . ♦ 

? 5 Having thus described the unhappy decade, let me mark its 
finis by writing down in capitals — 

END OF MY MISERY; 

and let me begin the new period by placing over it, in equally big 
letters—; 

BEGINNING OF MY HAPPINESS. 

There is, in Gerrard-street, Soho, an eating-house called the 
*' Turk's Head." Why it is so called, I know not, but for reasons, 
probably, quite as satisfactory as my own were when I called the 
house in which I am writing, the ** Smiling Dragon." In this 
" Turk's Head " were the head-quarters of a club. If such insti- 
tutions as clubs shall have become obsolete ere this narrative comes 
to light, let me direct its finder, for information as to their nature 
^ objects, to an excellent number of the "Spectator," which 
appeared on Thursday, March 8th, 1710, and] which is generally 
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attributed to Mr. Richard Steele, a young dragoon officer, ^vfao died 
in the same year in which I was bom. The dub which met at the 
** Turk's H^ " was different from the majority of those in the 
town. Its members were men whose names had become celebrated 
in literature, in science, and in art ; and therefore, when I heaid 
that its proprietress was desirous of securing the services of a smart 
waiter, is it any wonder that I felt some of my old hox>es reviving, 
some of my dead ambition stirring within me ? The particuk' 
relation of my application for the post would prove both tedious 
and uninteresting. I pass it over, as I also do the many solemn 
injunctions laid upon me by my mistress ; and instead thereof, I 
proceed to set down some of tlie feelings I underwent, and scraps of 
the conversation which I picked up on my first night of waiting on 
the "Literary Club." 

It was about 8 o'clock, p.m., when 

But I must stop here. Darkness has long ago set in. A lamp 
is spluttering before me. But that which calls me off is the sotmd 
of a horse. Two lights approach along the road, piercing the night 
gloom like eyes ; the lights are accompanied by the rumbling of 
wheels and the panting of horses. It is the mail coach, bearing 
wife and daughter to husband and home. And what a splendid 
institution that coach is, and how illustrative of the rapid progress 
of our times ! How beautifully constructed ! How commodious! 
How swift a mode of transit ! Here, verily, is one of those things 
which our descendants may admire, but which admits of no im- 
provement at their hands. But now the horn blows more loudly, 
and the rumbUng and panting sounds more near. Now the smoking 
horses stop before the "Smiling Dragon," and rehnquishing my 
pen — ^for to-night, at least — in the activity of the present I ani 
forced to lose sight of the memories of the past. 

CHAPTER II. 

•* Jacopo.— I wait for your commands, Sir."* 

B. Browning {Luria). 

To-night as I sit gazing out into the landscape, sitting with mj 
table close to the window, in order to profit by the last ray-linger- 
ingR, that first night of waiting on the Club comes back to me— Oi, 
how vividly ! As I look toward the Thames my eye hghts upon a 
solitary sea-gull that — seduced by the silvery windings of ^ 
stream — has flown so far inland as scarce to know in what direc- 
tion to command his flight, as he poises himself on trembling winf 

* I grace this chapter of an humble writer of the past century with a line from* 
great writer of the present one ; and mention the fact in a foot-note for the satu^ 
tion of Anachronism-hunters.— A. N. Otice. 
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How strangely does that evening oome back to me ! and hoir 
strangely does the sea-gnlls' wing of this evening sometimes flap 
between me and it ! 

As the hour of meeting drew near, I am not aware that I 
betrayed any particular emotion. My ten years at the " Star and 
Garter, had given me a training which precluded any possibility of 
that. My bearing was calm but not reposeful, nonchalant but 
deferential. Had any one seen me on that evening as I stood at 
the bar talking to my mistress — ^as only a waiter can talk to his 
mistress — with my napkin elegantly depending from my sinister 
arm, I say had any one seen me thus and there, that one would 
doubtless thought to himself — " There stands one who is a waiter 
to his very soul." Was it so ? Did the involuntary fluttering of 
my heart, the nervous twitching of my mouth-comers— did they 
testify to the sapiency of such an opinion ? 

** Meantime the gentlemen had arrived, and I was warned by my 
mistress to proceed to "No. 4." "Yes'm," say I blandly and 
professionally. She knows it not, but at that moment the flutter- 
ing of my heart wa? iwmething astonishing ; it is with great diffi- 
culty that I prevent it from fluttering into my mouth. Indeed, as 
I approach " No. 4," and catch the sound of voices issuing througk 
the keyhole, and the cracks in the panels, I believe my heart does 
make a short excursion to my mouth, hopping back with a sudden- 
ness that causes me to gasp. Now I am at the door, 

I turn the handle ; and — 

Enter the room with professional briskness : and — 

Am in the presence of a great portion of that class of men, 
which is called the genius and learning and wit of my country. 
Sorely was I tempted to ignore my professional training at that 
moment, and to make a low salaam to the illustrious company, but 
liabit, which teaches us waiters to take cognisance of nobody, 
comes to my aid. Gently soothing the back of my l^ft hand with 
the palm of my right,* I dart at once to the side-board, a ponderous 
and gloomy article of furniture, bearing in addition to an array of 
cruets, bottles, and decanters, two pieces of plate of dismal pattern 
and funeral aspect. A fire burns steadily in the huge gate, throw- 
ing a warm red glow over wall and wainscoat, and casting a light 
npon a framed something above my head — over the sideboard, the 
work evidently of one whose ideas had grown hazy, or whose hand 
tad become feeble. At its subject I have never hazarded a guess, 

• And vice versa I suppoee. Or to use Hood's description of the process, 

'* Seem*d washing his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water." 
This ciMtom is still maintained with a superstitious reverence by the genus ; and majr 
he Been at any hour of the day in any City eating-house.— A. N, 0. 
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I don't do so now ; but I commence to whisk the decanters in a 
spirited and determined manner, not because they require it,kt 
because by members of our profession it is not considered etiquette 
to come within whisking distance of side-boards, without making a 
pretence of hunting away some iniinitessimal, but resisting specks 
of dust. At last I venture to turn partly round, and behold throngli 
a mist, a long table with candles on it, and gentlemen sitting 
round it in all sorts of attitudes, and I hear the sounds of talking 
and laughing. I see and hear, but as yet neither eye nor ear is 
&ble to distinguish* 

'* Waiteb-B-b," growls a deep, cross voice from the end of the 
table nearest me." — Lemonade. 

Never have I heard it before, but I cannot fail to recognise that 
voice. Professionally I reply, * * Yessir !" But my spirit is, all the 
while, performing a series of the most deferential bows, and is say- 
ing in reverent accents to the giver of the order — 

" Doctor Johnson, I am your very humble but sincere admirer." 

While uncorking and pouring out the Doctor's beverage, I 
observe sitting on his right hand, a youngish man, rather well 
dressed, whose shallow forehead and lustreless eye, indicate nothing 
very extraordinary, except indeed it be very extraordinary conceit, 
which last seems to ooze through the very seams of his coat. I 
know afterwards that this person is a Scotch counsellor called Bos- 
well. In one hand he carries a note-book and in the other a pencil; 
of these he often makes use, particularly when the author of the 
Rambler happens to say anything, which happens very often. 

On the Doctor's other side sits a little man of irregular and 
unhandsome but intelligent physique. This gentleman is much 
given to a habit of scowling (where nobody can see, but the waiter, 
and he, alas, is nobody) at Counsellor Boswell, behind Dr. Johnson's 
back; the Scotchman generally returning the scowl with much 
interest. ** Ha ha," thinks I to myself, ** I am in possession of some 
-of my master's secrets already ; and verily these two gentlemen 
hate eae another with the greatest cordiality." And when I came 
to know that the benevolent looking gentleman is none other than 
.the celebrated Mr. Goldsmith, I cannot keep myself from hatiug 
Mr. Boswell with the greatest cordiality too. 

** Doctor Janson, why dinna ye tak a wee drap sperits wi yeer 
lemonade? " says the counsellor, as I pour out a second glass of the 
uninebriating liquor for the great lexicographer. 

" Shure, then, it's ji-ji-jist becaws Ledisn't like it, Mr. Buswill," 
says Mr. (Joldsmith, winking with both eyes at Mr. Burke, who is 
seated at the other side of the table. 

*' Na, na, ma freend," interposes the irrepressible North Britot, 
'who, as I observe, does much more than his fair share of the talkiflg. 
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He is roused now, because there has been a pretty general laugh 
raised at his expense. Na, na, ma freend, the gret pheel5s5pher 
mann hae mony a raison, forby his mere likes and dislikes. Doctor 
Janson, dear, hae ye na tell me afore noo, that — *' 

** SiR-R-R ! " thunders the subject of these remarks, looking re- 
markably fierce, and shaking his head to that extent that I enter- 
tain fears for his dirty little brown wig, which seems inclined to fly 
off his head into the fire behind him, — " Sir-R-r ! youre a block. 
head, and there's an end on't ! " 

(I do not observe Counsellor Boswell taking "^a note of this 
remark of the '* gret pheelosopher,") 

Orders now become pretty general, and I am kept running from 
table to side-board almost constantly. The conversation is not 
general. For whenever Dr. Johnson indulges in one of his outbursts, 
the company, with common consent, begins to converse in little 
knots of two and three. 

Dr. Adam Smith is talking in an earnest manner to Mr. Burke. 
A little piece of paper, all covered with figures, lies before him, and 
I catch from him, as I pass, such expressing as, *' Bring it before 
the house ! ' ' "Absurd monopoly ! " * ' Con veniency of discounting ! ' ' 
** Creditable traders !" And from Mr. Burke, in reply, such ones 
as — ** You have made a very clear case ;" " The house not prepared 
to enter on't ;" ** The pleasure of wine with you. Dr. Smith." 

Mr. Sheridan is listening blandly to a long story from Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, about a lady who had acted in one of Mr. Sheridan's de- 
lightful plays, and who was now sitting to Sir Joshua for her 
portrait. And that story over, Mr. Sheridan, I warrant me, has 
another, which, if not altogether remarkable for its veracity, at least 
reflects immense credit on his imagination, and at once suggests his 
nationality. And, indeed, it has sometimes struck me as an exceed- 
ingly strange thing — a thing which, even now, inr my retirement, 
with plenty of time to investigate causes, I have not solved, that from 
ahalf-civilised, barbarous, savage country like Ireland, such brilliant 
geniuses should come. It is true that they are not the representa- 
tive literary men ; they are not the steadily shining constellation ; 
they are rather the flashing meteors which bum along the face of 
those constellations, calling off the popular attention, it mayhap, 
from the regulation stars. The last century gave us Swift from 
that land of savages. He might surely have sufficed for ages ; but 
this one has given us Sterne, and Goldsmith, and Burke, and Sheri- 
dan, and Garrick I It is, as when from the gloom of an unpene- 
trated forest— but hold 1 let me not forget that I am a waiter. My 
duty is to. fly about, drawing a cork here, removing a soild glass 
there, whisking my napkin everywhere ; and lo ! like Bottom, in 
the " Midsummer Night's Dream," I would fain roar. 
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The conversation meanwhile becomes genial, and relates to a 
juvemle suicide, named Chattermuch.'i^ Dr. Johnson says, a great 
number of very hard things about juvenile depravity ; but mtha 
stretch of amiability which he seldom is guilty of, he admits that 
Hie child was " a wonderful young whelp." 

Long after I have imagined that all the members are assembled, 
the door is opens softly, and a gentleman of diminutive stature 
steps in. He is beautifully dressed, this gentleman. There is 
exactly the proper quantity of powder on his wig. His buckles 
shine resplendentlj. When he' opens his mouth to laugh, he dis. 
plays magnificently white teeth. Small though his stature, too, 1 
remember not to have seen so much dignity in any man before, bo 
iK>t even in his most sacred majesty, Qod bless him ! Having hung 
up his three-cornered hat and long sword, behind the door, he bo^ 
gracefully to the company generally, and passing by me, whispers in 
my ear — ** Claret," to which I- reply as usual, ** Yessir! " Then 
approaching the table he shakes hands with Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Goldsmith, nods coldly, freezingly, to Mr. Boswell ; warmly, 
smilingly to the others, and slips into his seat. His first words are 
to Dr. Johnson. 

* * I half expected you at the theatre, to-night, " says he ;" we are 
very anxious for your verdict on the new tragedy." 

Dr. Johnson lifts the lemonade to his lips, dropping about hal 
of it on the passsage, places the glass solemnly on the table, and says 
with profound emphasis : 

V ** I'll come no more behind your scenes, Davy; for, as I have 
informed you before, the silk stockings and white bosoms of your 
actresses excite my amorous propensities."! 

Mr. Sheridan utterly oblivious of the fact, that there once lived 
a. feinale, lovingly called " Tetsy," and regarding the idea of Dr. 
Johnson's owning to anjrthing in the shape of an amorous propensity 
in the light of a capital joke, laughs quietly, but audibly. The 
laugh becomes generid, and as I am passing their end of the table, 
I hear Mr. Gibbon, repeating the joke to Sir Joshua through hiB 
hearing-trumpet ; the painter's laugh, although not in such good 
time, is not less hearty than that of the others. 

Mr. Boswell all the while looks from face to face indignantly, 

* Here, doubtless, our author refers to Tkomas Chatterton ; and further I cannot 
help fancying, that he must have been very well acquainted "with the young poet's real 
flimaine, but here affects ignorance, and even points a feeble joke at the discoverer (or 
inventor) of **Mr. Canynge's Coffee." What the waiter's object for such a course could 
be, it is not very difficult to guess. He is probably angry that one so much bis junior 
should display talents of so high an order. Oh, literary jealousy of all jealousies, thou 
art the most insatiable 1 — A. N. 0. 

t This saying of Johnson's is also recorded of him by BoswelL— iuN.O. 
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evidently consideriog the levity of the members, as something 
approaching blasphemy. 

Mr. Burke presently rises to propose a new member. A Mr. 
Ben Nevis, M.P., a native of Scotland ; and one whom the mover 
speaks of as a scholar and a gentleman^ The motion is seconded by 
Mr. Beauclerk. I carry round the box. Every member drops in 
" a white," till I come to Dr. Johnson. The late laugh at his pro- 
pensity has rendered him more than usually sore, and he dmps in 
''a black." Mr. Boswell, of course, does the same, although the 
gentleman proposed is a countryman of his own ; and so Mr. Ben 
Nevis is ane of the celebrated men who are not enrolled at the 
" Turk's Head," for in our club one black ball excludes. 

I have now vmtten down all that has stamped itself on my 
memory, in connection with my first night of waiting. 

As I try to look out through the window, I can see that the sea- 
gull has gone, or his white plumage is lost in the gloom. The moon 
rides high and clear above the tree-tops. The shadow of the tall 
hedge as it stretches across the white highway, looks ghastly, and 
seems to rustle. The poplar over the way is — but I must put this 
aside for to-night, for by all that's calamitous, here comes my 
better-ha — 
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THIS LIFE 

O SENSE of present being ! God's great gift 

Lodged in the secret chambers of the mind, 

Witness of self, and monitor combined — 

Heaven's brightest beam of wisdom, to uplift 

The base in man to higher sympathies. 

When conscious of the full, glad pulse of life, 

There throb within him, e'en amid the strife 

Of all earth's meanness, holy energies ; 

Then armour-clad in panoply of power. 

Willing we court harsh toil of hand or brain, 

So joys of being recompense its pain. 

And eager pant the farthest to fulfil 

Our soul's-world business, in Time's fleeting hour. 

Lords of the golden Now, swayed by a Sovereign Will. 

I!. 

BEYOND 

Beyond ! that single, vague, absorbing thought. 

Towards which for aye life's mystery will tend, 

Whilst we muse dimly on the uncertain end 

Of our to-day — our present — doubts with fears o'erwrought^ 

Lest we should miss the hoped-for, far-oflf goal, 

And baffle the fair promise of our years 

Begun in sunshine, clouded now with tears. 

As the world's tempest surges round our soul. 

But what are we, that we should fret and chafe, 

And deem the contest hard, the race severe. 

Since all our pathway lies not smooth and clear ? 

A crown of fading leaves is not the bond 

That holds us firm ; our heritage is safe 

In our God's keeping — ^let us look beyond. 

W. J. F. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Years after the history of the last chapter and in a house in 
the Rue Turgot, and in a small chamber seemingly an ante-room, 
sat two females ; it was winter and late in the evening, the darkness 
of the room was illuminated by a lamp, which threw a steady, 
subdued but copious light throughout the well-fm^nished apartment. 
I will not enter into the details of upholstery or its arrangement, 
but confine the reader's attention only to the two ladies before us. 

It was a mother and daughter who sat working and stitching 
over snow-white cambric of exceeding fineness in tissue, the faces 
of both bore such a faithful resemblance to each other, that they 
seemed a counterpart, a mirror of the same image, the same ovsd 
face, the same blue eye, the light-brown wavy hair, the delicate 
blush of crimson on the white and pure enamelled skin, the gentle, 
sweet, but shadowy expression toilijQg like a cloud over a beauteous 
sea, the white hands playing with the glancing needle, so small and 
of exquisite beauty of form. The only distinction between ihe pair 
was that of yeaxs, one could count thirty on the mother's face, and 
on the child's a dozen summers might have come and gone. 

For some time they had been plying their task in silence, the 
street in which they lived was a great one, it was a long way irom 
the great thoroughfares, the noise of which came now and then upon 
their senses like the sighing of winds from afar. At long intervals 
the sound of footsteps, or the roll of a carriage would traverse the 
street, and they would s^op their work, pause, and listen, look into 
each other's eyes as they did so, as if each without speaking expected 
some one ; then, as it died away, their gaze would be withdrawn with 
& deep sigh to the cambric again, and their work proceeded with. 

'^ Mammal" at last the daughter said, in a voice sweet and 
thrilling as the notes of a nightingale, '* when I was out this morning 
with Jeannette I met the old Abbe le Pero." 

'* Yes," said the mother, standing and gazing at the child while 
she applied the affirmative, in the anxiety, apparently to learn 
^ore, which the few words spoken by her daughter had aroused. She 
likewise dropped the hand which held her work upon her lap, and 
resting her right arm on the table before her, rested her head upon 
it, and gazed into the face of her who Siat opposite, watching with 
a keen and peculiar look, the countenance of her loving child. 

" I was passing him, mamma, but he stopped me." 

3 — L DD 
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''Yes, yes!" 

" He told Jeamiette he would go a few steps with me, and for 
her to follow." 

''Well!" 

" He then said, ' I have seen you often walking with another 
lady : is that your mother V I said it was." 

"Jescellani," again urged her companion in a chokii^ yoice> 
while her face grew deadly pale. 

" ' I believe you are English V I said we were. ' And you love 
your mother V he asked, in a low voice. ' I do, monsieur.' * And 
your father, do you love him as dearly V " 

" Well, child, what did you answer ?" 

There was no reply. 

" My child, my Marie, tell me what did you say," broke out the 
mother excitedly. 

"Mamma, mamma!" sobbed Marie, bursting into tears, and 
rushing towards her, falling on her knees, and hiding her agitated 
face in the lap of her mother. * ' I could not answer him ; I ran away 
and left him, and came to you." ' 

The mother folded her white hands over the glittering locks of 
her child, she looked upwards with those calm and beautiful eyes, 
as if inviting the protection of the great and bountiful Father of us 
all. And for a few minutes a silence like the grave hung axound 
them, broken only now and then by the smothering sobs proceed- 
ing from the young girl. At last the mother broke the calm by 
asking in a peculiar and strained voice, 

"And why did you run away, Marie? why did you not say, I 
love my papa as well as I love mamma?" 

" Oh, my dear, dear mamma, forgive me, it was the first time 
any one had asked me such a question, and, somehow it terrified 
me ; and there was something in the abbe's look and voice, as 
he asked the question, that appalled me — his eyes glistened like a 
serpent." 

Another pause, and another thoughtful, prayerful glance of the 
mother's eyes to the ceiling. 

' But why, my dear, dear child should such a question frighten 
you ? It is a common one to a little being like yourself. People often 
like to test the goodness of young hearts by the means of their love 
to those who gave them existence." 

There was no reply. Marie only sobbed the more, and drew her- 
self closer and closer to her mother. 

" Oh, tell me ! my child, why not answer me ? Do you not love 
thy father?" 

"Oh, mamma!" burst out Marie, in a voice of the deepest 
anguish, ** I cannot, dare not answer ; but 'tis he^that loves me not 
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— his brow darkens when I enter his presence. I see it always — he 
never takes my hand, and I never knew him kiss me. One day, 
when he was sick and unwell, I heard him moan in agony ; I drew 
towards him and took his warm hand and kissed it. While I did 
so he opened his closed eyes and saw it was me ; he thrust me aside 
violently, and I fell to the floor. Mamma, he hates me !" shouted, 
rather than spoke the child, while she lifted her head from her 
mother's knees, and looked despairingly into her face. 

**0h, my Marie, my loved one, my daughter, my precious 
jewel ! say not so ; oh,, do not think so— it is very wrong, my 
child." 

But she could go on no further, a wild sob broke hysterically 
from her heaving breast, she threw her arms round the little form 
bending before her, and dropped her own weeping face on hers. The 
two beautiful beings wept in agony together. 

A little time brought composure to both, and while they still 
clung to each other as if some invisible power was thrusting them 
apart, and they dreaded the loss of one another, the mother gradu- 
ally raised ber pale face from the child's, but a strange change had 
passed across her features, her lips and mouth were compressed and 
resolute, and the calm white brow contracted with determination. 
** Rise, Marie," she said, ** and listen to me ; I will tell you now 
the story of my life." 

The daughter rose with a look of interest impossible to depict ; 
she drew a cushion close to her mother's feet, and taking one of 
her hands in both her own, looked up in her face in deep expect- 
ancy. 

** My dear and much-loved child," began the mother, ** it was 
not my intention for a length of time to have told you anything in 
connection with my younger days, but something to night whispers 
me that the time has come when you shall learn more of her who 
gave you life than you have hitherto done. And should aught 
happento separate you and me, which God forbid, it will be a satis- 
faction for me to know that my child curses in her memory tiLie 
knowledge of a fate and of a name of which the world knows noliiing, 
of whose existence those I once loved have by this time long for- 
gotten. The story may be of use to you, my Marie, when the coils 
of a perplexing and dangerous world are drawing themselves around 
you. May you escape from their deadly embrace ! may you live to 
know happiness, and joy, and peace! treasures unknown to her whom 
you now listen to ; once I knew them, once only, but! did not then 
know how dear and precious they are to the heart. I only know 
l>y remembrance the contrast to the heavy heart I have borne for 
many a weary day." 

" Oh ! my dear, dear mamma." 
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'^ Oh ! Marie it is a £atal gift that of beauty ; to me it has been 
a deadly curse. Start not, Jchild, at what I say, the world has already 
whispered to you that you are likewise clothed with ite jewels ; it 
attracts to its shrine the good and bad, but the latter predominate. 
And too often the fatal and poisonous contact of these draw from 
you, by their insidious snares, the young love, the young heart of 
beauty into their deadly embrace, too late to escape imprisonment, 
and suffering, and death." 

" Mamma, you frighten me !" 

" Let my words alone be a warning to you ; beware whom you 
love ; fly from the contact with man. Lose not thyself unthink- 
ingly by fond words or fonder glances, test the heart of him, and 
the goodness and charity of the man, before you allow your young 
eye to dwell on his with returned affection. Oh ! my child, th^re 
is a sadness on my heart to-night which I cannot explain. I can. 
not repress something which makes me thus address you, whether I 
will or no, I pray the Almighty there is no further disaster awaiting 
us. 

'^ My father, my dear Marie, was noble and a peer of the British 
realm. I was an only child, and you can easily imagine with what 
jealous care and deep anxiety I was watched by one of the kindest 
and best of fathers. My mother died while I was young, and this 
naturally made his feelings towards me even of a deeper character. 
He was seldom from home, and his chief delight was in my childish 
company. I will not weary you with any details of my early life, 
further than what I have now stated, but begin at a time when my 
heart's affection had been bestowed on one whom I thought was 
richer than all the world in goodness of heart and nobility of soul, 
and true love to myself. Alas! he was, however, very poor, 
although his family had been at one time as good as my own — but 
through mismanagement, and some other causes I know not, became 
beggared. My father was well disposed towards my lover. But he I 
loved was proud of heart, and could scarce brook the idea of seeking 
my hand in marriage when his worldly treasure was nothing. Time 
passed away and I had many other suitors, but my heart alone was 
his ; amongst those that paid me more than usual attention was thy 
father. His property adjoined our own — he was rich, proud, ta- 
lented, and much looked up to in the neighbourhood. At first, my 
child, whether it was my love for another, or s ome unknown cause 
I could not fathom then, nor even now — I formed an unfavourable 
and an unjust prejudice against him — women frequently are apt to 
do so, when they are pursued with attention continually at a time 
when the heart is fully preoccupied with the image of another. I 
saw, clearly and with dread, feelings of jealously springing up 
between your father and my love, but more particularly on that of your 
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father— for the other knew too well how much I loved to meet 
him, and how speedily the hours passed on when we strolled away 
together in the quiet walks and shady places where we thought no 
one would wander but ourselves. Once or twice in these rambles we 
were encountered by your father. And I am sorry, my dear child, 
that often yet the scoul of jealousy that crossed his face when he saw 
us still haunts me, and rises before me in my dreams — and in coin- 
trast to that an image, calm, serene, and with a god-like, loving 
face, stands also near. Oh ! woe is me, that I should have loved 
so young and loved so earnestly, and been doomed to have it carved out 
of my heart with so ruthless a hand, by the bitter and fearful 
disappointment of finding him, to whom I had given the pledge of 
my hand and the whole of my heart, prove utterly false and per. 
fidious. O, my child I O, my Marie ! may God watch over and 
shield my little one from the fate of thy mother 1" 

**Myown dear mamma," murmured her daughter, throwing 
her beautiful arms round her neck, and kissing her — **how much 
you have suflFered. ' ' 

" Days pass away very quickly, Marie, when the heart is beat- 
ing fresh and full of happiness — the morning sun is welcome to a 
joyful eye, and the nightly pillow hallowed by sweetest thoughts. 
So time passed on, when one day him I so much loved received a 
communication from an island called Antigua, in the West Indies, 
from a rich uncle, who desired him to join him forthwith, and hold- 
ing out great inducements in the event of his doing so. Then came 
our parting, and my first sorrow. We plighted our troth to each 
other over and over again ; he was to write to me continually, while 
I was to do the same. We parted ; he joyful in the idea of soon 
seeing me again, never more to part, and I, hopeful for the future, 
but sorrowing deeply at the moment, saw him pass away, never 
more to see or hear from him again." 

The mother paused for a little as her thoughts dwelt on that 
unhappy time, while some tears that filled her eyes were wiped away, 
and she continued : 

" For many months I wrote letter after letter, and when the 
time came, when in return I should have heard from him, there was 
none — no word — no letter came. I heard strange rumours that 
some lady, a passenger on board the same ship, had captivated him. 
I would not believe it ; but his silence was inexplicable. One day, 
however, I received a newspaper from Antigua, and on looking at 
the marriage-list, the first name on the record was that of my false 
lover; the address on the envelope appeared to me to be in his own 
handwriting. It was a great outrage to my feelings, Marie, to see 
the pure love I gave him so utterly despised, and so soon forgotten ; 
but to send me the announcement of his marriage, and writing with 
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fais own hand, this insult — ^this proof of his bad &ith and in£am7— 
was so bad, that I felt overwhelmed with astonishment at such an 
act, and from such a source. It took a long long time before I 
could reconcile myself to believe him capable of so cruel so base an 
outrage on my feelings ; him, to whom my heart was chained as if 
for ever ; him, whom I thought so noble, so just, so good, that in 
my eyes he seemed a consecrated being ; that the consummation of 
such faithlessness and callous conduct towards one that loved him so 
much, appeared to me as if all truth, and love, and holiness were 
torn from the book of life, and lay in tatters at my feet From 
that day, my dear Marie, I began to be almost regardless of myself 
and the world. I met everything and did everything mechanically. 
The beautiful world, with the beautiful sun, which gives life to alL 
and raises from the dust the wonders of creation, became monotony. 
I had still many lovers, but their voices had a hollow sound — ^their 
fine phrases, their looks, were all spent on an image of stone. 
Your father, at this time, redoubled his attentions and received my 
father's sanction for our marriage, and wearied out by solicitations 
from both, I became his wife. Since then I've learnt to love him, 
and his strange misfortunes has awakened an interest in my heart 
towards him which I could scarce have at one time fsmcied myself 
capable of." 

*' And those misfortuDOs mamma are— — " 

** Are only known to himself, child, that is the mystery. Hecon- 
ceals the evil from me from a kind consideration that it might annoy 
me with its knowledge ; but far from that, its revelation would be 
a relief, instead of being, as it is now, a punishment, and a continued 
source of dread at some approaching evU that may occur to-night or 
to-morrow, or at any time." 

" Oh, mamma, I will comfort you always, and be ever near 
you, my poor, dear mamma." 

" Bless you, my little darling, bless you ; but 'tis high time for 
you now to retire. 'Tis past midnight, and he has not yet 
returned. I will see thee to thy chamber, and wait up for him 
alone." 

"Mamma," said Maria, while undressing in her chamber, 
" you said when you began your history, you would tell me your 
maiden name — tell me now ?" 

The question was so direct that it made her hesitate, and she 
remembered, while doing so, the injunctions of her husband 
to maintain silence to one and all on this subject particu- 
larly ; so kissing her young one, she whispered, " Not just yet, 
Marie ; in a little time you will know all. Good night, and a 
mother's blessing and God's love guard you mid your slumbers." 

She left her there with her face and the soft rich hair clustering 
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Id loving tenderness round her locks of innocence ; and there she lay 
for some time, her young mind revolving her mother's sorrows, 
till she fell asleep, soon to be awakened from it by a harsher voice 
than the soft one that breathed upon her senses a short hour before 
such holy words. 

The unfortunate lady had retired back into the same chamber 
again, and sat listening, while she worked, to the ticking of the 
bronze clock. Just as it had struck the half-hour after one, a 
slight noise at the outer door fell on her ear as if a key had turned, 
then a footstep crossing the hall, treading wearily, but in haste, and 
the next instant, wild.looking and agitated, flushed with excite- 
ment, breathless, and his grizly hair disordered, and with his 
clothes soiled with the mud of the streets to his shoulders, stood 
Fortescue — ^her husband. 

His eye had a wild unnatural glance upon it, while, as he stood 
inside the room, with the handle of the door in the grasp of his 
right hand for an instant, he fixed it on his wife, as if watching her 
countenance so as to read how she felt at his strange appearance, 
and with such haste upon his features. 

She had risen from her seat in half-alarm and half-dismay 
at his sudden entrance, likewise the singular appearance ; and she 
involuntarily burst out with, " In the name of God, what is the 
matter with you 1 you look so " 

** Hush ! be silent; let us leave the house instantly ; we have 
Dot a moment to lose. On with your cloak and hood — take nothing 
with you ; I have prepared everything. To save time I will waken 
Marie, and carry her hence. Follow me quickly, or we may be too 
late." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

In one of those narrow streets which at that time huddled them- 
selves close to the Palais Royal, narrow, ill-lighted, badly paved, 
and with symptoms of an atmosphere revolting to the nasal organs,and 
which we will name Rue de Vaugiraud are one of those lanes, to call 
them by their proper title, but which in Paris is elevated to the 
euphonious one of * * Rue. ' ' It traversed at that time from the centre 
of the Rue des Bons Enfans to the Rue de Valoia. A stranger 
gazing from either end in the darkness of night would think twice 
before he penetrated its mysterious gloom, for glimmer of light there 
was none, either from the usual or unusual oil lamp that in 
the principal thoroughfares threw their attenuated gleam around, 
nor from any cheery window did a ray of flame gleam on the sullen 
rows of stone parting each other in grim silence, and hiding in their 
embrace the inhabitants of the Rue de Vaugiraud from the world. 
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It was midnight, the solemn tones of the last hour ci another 
dar came gloomily forth from high altitudes, gravitating to earth and 
men's ears the warning voice of Time, and the sky above, another 
atom added to the sands of eternity. 

The figure of a man at this moment came out of the Rue 
Beaugolais, and with quick but noiseless step proceeded down the 
Rue de Valois, till he reached the Rue de Vaugiraud we have 
named, when, for an instant, he paused before entering its dark and 
repulsive thoroughfare. 

For a man, he was low in stature, and in form exceedingly 
slight ; the cloak the stranger wore was drawn tightly around him, 
and its deep collar almost enveloped his face, a pair of eyes, 
piercing and flashing with singular fire, gleamed from beneath the 
broad hat which was pulled down over his brows. As he passed 
into the darkness his tread was as the noisless movement of one of 
the feline tribe, yet still decisive and rapid. 

Half way down the street he paused at a door, on which he 
struck three times in a peculiar manner. Some time elapsed before 
any signs were made to the appeal or communication from without. 
Suddenly, but without the slightest noise, a heavily barred door 
swung slowly open, the well-oiled and powerfully- balanced supports 
allowing its ponderous jaws to make one-third of a circle and admit 
the stranger, and close again as silently on his presence. 

He stiood now in a narrow stone passage, with the same materials 
for walls and roof as the flags on which he stood. A low, but soft 
light bathed the surrounding space, sufficient to make clear the 
vision where be stood, and where one could be recognised from 
within. Some movement was made which reached his eyes. He 
impulsively turned in the direction of the sound, when a blaze of 
light fell on his face which so dazzled him as to blind his vision, 
the next moment it was withdrawn ; and before he had recovered 
from the bewilderment he felt, the inner door flew open, and he 
found himself entering on a large hall brilliant with light. An 
odour sweet and delicate as the breath of care-garnered flowers 
filled the atmosphere, and in niches, corner-pieces, and pedestals, were 
placed thamost beautiful statuary. 

Lacqueys in rich livery stood idly in the hall, while others 
appeared busy attending to the requirements of the different rooms, 
whose doors, clothed in rich crimson and interlaced with traceries 
and mouldings of massive silver ornamentation, ranged all round 
the square entrance-hall in which the strange man stood. 

A servant approached him and requested Jx) be informed what 
he wished. 

" Monsieur Le Frederique." 

" He is at homej oblige me with your name." 
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** Say it is Monsieur Silve : he will know." 

"Attendez un moment ici," answered the attendant, while he 
proceeded through a small door to the extreme right and dis- 
appeared. 

For the short period he remained in this spot he was struck 
forcibly with the absence of all noise, although he judged rightly 
that the house was filled with people ; the doors opened and closed 
without being heard ; not a breath came from those rooms where 
living men must be passing their time. The servants moved about, 
bat their tread emitted no sound. 

There is a painful feeling in being subjected to delay in a silent 
house. 

The stranger had not long to wait ; in two minutes the same 
attendant returned, and asked him politely to follow, as Monsieur 
Frederique expected him. He bowed acquiescence, and moved after 
the richly-clothed menial. 

Through a rather long and narrow corridor, and tripping on the 
face of a carpet which ensured silence by its thickness, they 
reached a small door almost flush with the panelled wall, and but 
for the handle which gave it some prominence would have baffled 
even a close investigation to discover. The servant opened the door 
and closed it again immediately on his entering. 

The stranger found himself now in a small apartment, and alone 
with him called Monsieur Frederique. ^ 

He was seated at a somewhat large table, covered with dark 
morocco, and half of its surface was smothered with papers. A 
portfolio lay before him, on which he had been busied writing. 

Two massive lamps, so peculiarly shaded as to throw the light 
down on his portfeuille, where he laboured ; and likewise suffused the 
apartment where the entrance was, while the occupant or owner of 
it could gaze upon any as entering in comparative obscurity. 

Monsieur Frederique had thrown himself back on his chair to 
take advantage of the latter ; but as he whom he expected made 
his appearance, he, prompted by a sudden impulse, bent forward 
with an inquisitive and keen scrutiny in his look, and which, by the 
movement he made, subjected his countenance to the lamp's influ- 
ence, which revealed him and his expression of face to his visitor. 

There was an instant pause, while the stranger step by step 
drew himself closer to M. Frederique, till approaching his table he 
paused, and placing mechanically one hand on its dark covering, 
Waited to be addressed. 

This action, simple though it was, drew the penetrating eye of 
he of the portefeuille to the hand on the table. 

It was ungloved and free from ornament, but white as snow and 
small as that of a woman's ; while it lay so calm and composed 
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upon the morocco, the formation of the hand, the dark lines that 
parted the fingers and swept curiously to the points, made it look 
more like a work of art than a thing of life. Its singular beauty 
was the cause of this attention from a man whose hcQ and e^ery 
feature on it betokened a severe and inflexible will, and not one likely 
to be often discomposed, or his feelings disturbed by ordinary events. 

" Monsieur, pardon me," he said at last ; ** will you be seated]" 

The stranger sat down. 

" I trust you had no difficulty in obtaining entrance." 

*' None; I remembered my instructions." 

** Ah ! you have a memory, I dare say." This was said while 
a peculiar smile passed over his face. 

** On one point," was the answer, a most meaning one. 

** Ah ! just so ; then allow me to tell you your visit at this time 
is most fortunate ; tfte man we wanted arrived in Paris an hour ago, 
and will he here in ten minutes." 

"Indeed!" muttered the other, while his eyes expressed, by 
their shooting fires, the satisfaction at the intelligence. 

"Yes; and besides that," continued Monsieur Frederique, 
while he quietly trifled with a paper cutter, " the friend (if it is 
really he) whom you so much desire to see, is now in this house." 

"Ha! and secure?" broke out the stranger, half standing from 
his chair. 

* We seldom allow our victims to escape. Fouch6, whose 
master mind made this place a power in the hands of the police, 
used to boast that if once a man came under the surveillance of this 
establishment he never escaped. We, that have come after, pride our- 
selves not a little in following the same steps as our great master, 
and those who employ us seldom blame us for want of success ; he 
is now playing at hazard with the person you have been in com- 
munication with." 

" And has he no suspicion he is duped?" 

" None in the least ; the individual who has now been his daily 
and nightly friend for the last three or four weeks is one of the 
shrewdest and most active men amongst us, he can play the gentle- 
man or the blackguard with equal skill or composure, assume, any 
disguise necessary for his purposes and utterly defy detection, he has 
introduced himself as the Compte De la Mede de Brillense, and acts 
his part to perfection." 

"And has he drawn from him any proof of who or what he is ?" 

" None that would lead us as yet to infer anything like what 
you have given us information regarding. We are aware where he 
resides at present." 

" I know that myself," said the stranger, in a disappointed tone. 
" I have done so for some time." 
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You must be aware, monsieur, that when a man, and more par- 
ticularly, as you say, one in*a high position, is secreting himself from 
the law for a serious crime, he is the last to murmur it ; and you must 
not be offended if we have been almost silent in seeming to pry into 
his antecedents from himself ; the slightest ripple of a simple word 
might raise in a guilty conscience a perfect sea of suspicion. This 
man likewise has several good friends at court, whose influence 
goes for something. Look you, we must make no clumsy mis- 
takes in the wrong quarter ; such a thing would do you no good 
and injure us. What we have done for identification is this — 
we have brought, as you are aware we should do, this lawyer, who 
has known him since childhood, and who doesn't appear to have 
much affection for him, if he has, indeed, for anyone. Li the ad- 
joining room there are about twenty individuals, among whom, are 
half-a-dozen of your countrymen, and nearly alf about a similar age ; 
there is a window there behind the arras which looks into the other 
apartment. When this man makes his appearance, we shall darken this 
room we are in, and can then gaze without being observed; and 
should your friend point this man out amongst the crowd without 
any difficulty, as he you are in search of, then I will at once do my 
part, and in a few days you will have him safe in England." 

**Even so,*' muttered the stranger, while his thin lips became 
compressed, and the small hands worked together from inward feel- 
ing. 

'*! must confess, Mons. Silve," continued Mons. Frederique, "that 
your history and the strange features connected with it has interested 
me deeply. Although, continually engaged in unmasking treason to 
tbe state, or hunting up and securing those who imagine they have 
escaped and deluded the law, I have become famiUar with the 
general phases which present themselves, yours has a dramatic 
figuring which interests me. Do you know one discovery I have 
made in the matter?" 
"No!" 

" Well, then ^but you may consider me rude in doing so, 

although the secret must be soon divulged." 

" Mons. Silve did not reply, and an awkward pause ensued." 
" Nay, then, monsieur, I will be sUent, as from your silence you 
seem to guess my thoughts." 

" Sir," he answered hesitatingly, while the long dark eyelashes 
drooped for an instant, and mantled those deeply-speaking orbs, * * I ac- 
knowledge to you that I am the sister of the unfortunate Woolrush. 
I assumed this disguise that I might the more readily combat and 
persevere without suspicion-and restraint. From all my inquiries and 
eamestapplicationto fathom the mysterious causeof my brother's mis- 
fortunes, I came to one conclusion only, — that he bad been the victim 
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of a heartless, cold-blooded villaiD, firom rivalry and that hatred 
that rises up in bad hearts, when their guilty deeds are on the eve of 
exposure. He knows his wife had loved, and loved my brother still, 
in spite of his marriage and his remorseless cruelty to both ; and 
taking advantage of a favourable opportunity, and improving it by 
absenting himself and his wife — that all the circumstances combined 
formed one of the most circumstantial cases on record, so as to sub. 
stantiate the crime of murder against him ; and you are aware of its 
result. For years I have been on this man's track, and for years 
again been baffled by him ; but my determination and my strong 
desire to restore my brother's freedom and his reputation, and i» 
unmask the crimes of this most horrid and atrocious villain, have 
always sustained me. Now," she said, as she rose firom her seat, 
" now, in a few minutes longer, this secret, this mystery so long hid, 
and which has so waS7)ed my existence, and rendered my brother's 
fate so terrible, will be revealed. My God ! my God ! the world will 
now know he was pure and innocent, and good." 

Her hands were clasped together, her eyes raised above, as if 
in prayer, tears stood tremblingly on their glistening sheath; a 
convulsive twitching at her mouth spoke how deeply she was affected. 

Mons. Frederique gazed at her as she stood thus, with looks of 
admiration mingled with reverence — at this poor girl, who had 
through peril, and woe, and uncertainty sacrificed the best portion 
of her life in a holy cause, and with a belief in her brother and his 
innocence that nothing could shake or alter for an instant. 

'*Let us not be too sanguine, madame, in case of disappoint, 
ment." 

" Ah, monsieur !" she said, " I cannot be disappointed : it must 
be he." 

A rap at this instant struck upon the door. 

** Now, soon we will make the matter certain. This is our man. 
— Enter I " he called out in a loud voice. 

The door at this announcement opened, and a man stole quietly 
forward. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The person who now appeared so quietly before them was the 

lawyer from P . He was dressed in black, rather thin m 

appearance, with shaky legs and knees, which at every step he took 
bobbed against each other ; his face was pale, and rendered more 
so by being fringed with white whiskers, eyebrows, and scalp. 0^ 
his fe.ce grinned a perpetual smile ; but if it came from his heart, 
it never reached another's. This man's name was Mack. 

** You knew this man, Monck, of Redhall ?" questioned Mons. 
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Frederique to him the moment he entered the room, while his eye, 
looking from obscurity, watched him narrowly. 

"Intimately!" 

** Tis some time since you saw him ?" 

" Upwards of ten years." 

" WiU your recollection still hold good after such a lapse of 
time?" 

*' Time would never efface my remembrance of him," the last 
word being uttered with a peculiar emphasis. 

**Aiid what would?" asked M. Frederique, mechanically, 
while his thoughts were busy on another question. 

" Eternity," was the response. 

** Humph 1 You hate this man ?" 

** Hate him? Yes." ' ^ 

" But one would have thought his reputed murder would have 
swept away your enmity and bad feeling." 

"You think so," answered the lawyer, sneeringly, **and so 
would the world think ; but otherwise was Ihe case with me. I 
was thirsting for revenge, and I thought a fool had baulked me of 
it in a drunken passion. I was laying a trap to get him in my 
power — to see him wince and bleed under my eyes — to know that 
I could make him bend his knees before me, whom he used to treat 
with derision and contempt. It was gall and wormwood to find 
him escape from my grasp, even through the jaws of death." 

" Well, but what wUl it benefit you now, pointing this man 
out as a criminal ? — ^he will be as far removed from you as when 
death appeared to hide him." 

"How so?" 

** The law will shield him from any private attempt at injuring 
its own victim." 

" Look you, sir 1 I left my home for one reason only, not for 
many — not to justify the law, not for the man, Woolrush, or any 
one connected with him, but urged, goaded by one feeling alone, that 
of venting out to this man my intense hate. I want a minute of 
time to whisper in his ear that I have been the agent who has 
brought him to condemnation and to shame. A minute to wag 
something in his ear which will .gall him to the quick, and stick to 
him in his misery ; and a few minutes more to sing of the triumph 
of seeing him craving for mercy, and shrink from me in fear when 
he will find none. Before I do anything, or budge a jot, I must 
make these terms, that, in being useful to you in this case, and 
Wore he is arrested, I shall have an interview with him for my own 
satisfaction." 

** You are imperative, monsieur ?" 
" I am determined." 
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'• But what if we should not accede to your request ?" 

" Then you may do without my information." 

*' Tou forget where you are. We have the means within ns 
here to teach the refractory a little sober reason." 

**Ido not doubt you, nor your powers of application either, 
Mons. Frederique ; but I am, as you are aware, a man of the law, 
as well as yourself, and come from a country where every man is 
one likewise, individually, although not in practice. And if you 
thought I was coming here to be drawn into a trap, like Redha*, 

yer maist d ^ly mistaken. No : I have taken such precautions 

that if I am not answerable to call at a certain time, and at a 
certain spot, the British Ambassador will have a crow to pluck with 
some one earlier than you imagine." 

*^ What say you to this man's proposal. Monsieur Silve t*' 

" Oh ! anything, so that his interview will not be a ruse to 
accomplish his escape." These words were spoken in a tone of 
evident disgust. 

" Oh 1 indeed, sir; you think I am playing with yout you will 
see. Place us anywhere, watch us, bar us — anything you please, 
but promise me the interview." 

** We will take care of both of you," answered M. Frederique. 
" You will have your wish accomplished, and I wish you joy of it. 
'Tis now time for us to act. The man we want is in the next room 
amongst a crowd of others ; we shall darken these lights, withdraw 
the arras hanging there, and then approach the window behind it, 
and select your man. We should not wish any delay in bis 
recognition ; at the same time, be certain you point out the rigbt 

one." 

** If he were among the lost, and clothed in sulphur and ashes, 
mine eyes would not deceive me. I am ready." 

The lamps were entirely extinguished, and the apartment thrown 
into darkness ; the curtain concealing the window was then drawn 
aside, and the large hall beyond lay exposed to their gaze, and 
every individual there. 

It was gorgeously illuminated, and made more so by the reflec- 
tions from large mirrors, and the brilliant hangings and gilding 
which profusely decorated the room. A large beaufet at the end, 
almost facing the watchers, stood laden with refreshments and the 
finest wines ; a lacquey stood on each side of it, ready, at the 
slightest nod or wish, to administer to the wants of any present. 
The occupants of the haJl, with the exception of the attendants, 
were deeply absorbed at the different tables ; parties of two, four, 
six, and eight, divided the different groups, and from the different 
heaps of notes and gold before the different gamesters, and the 
deep silence and interest that seemed to hang over all, it was 
idevent they were, one and all, playing deeply. 
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Mack's eyes traversed amidst the crowd with a sudden and rapid 
sweep. It was the glance of a vulture in search of prey, and not 
long was he before he arrested its further progress, and &stened it, 
like a rock, to an object at the farthest angle of the room. There, 
sitting directly fetcing them, and immediately opposite him, a man 
whose back was turned towards them, sat our old friend, Fortescue, 
deep in his game of hazard. A rouleau of notes and a pile of gold 
lay on his right-hand. 

Since we left him last his hair had become slightly grizzled, and 
there were deep furrows on his brow, while his shoulders appear to 
stoop ; an anxious, careworn look mingled with his cynical, harsh, 
and stem face. It was on him Mack's eyes were fixed and gleam- 
ing. There was a strange silence among the three, M. Frederique 
and the disguised lady watching the face of him who was on the 
eve of disclosing so momentous a tsuot to her beside him. Their 
looks followed his, and they saw, as they withdrew theirs from the 
face of Fortescue to return to that of Mack's, their eyes met, and 
sufficient light broke from both to show them he had at once recog- 
nised the suspected man. 

*' It is he, indeed, Monck of Redhall, and no other man. I'll 
swear it is he. By all that is sacred it is himself, playing there at 
his devil's w4)rk, when all thought him in perdition long ago. 
Wait 'a wee, Maister Monck — wait 'a wee ! better for you you had 
been murdered fifty times cure than have to witness the disgrace 
and misery noo waiting to buckle itself to yer prood, saucy, cursed 
heart." 

The above was muttered by Mack more to himself, but suffi- 
ciently loud so as to reach the quickened ears of the two beside 
him, and gave occasion for M. Frederique to ask if he had sue 
ceeded in discovering whom they were in search for. 

" There he is yonder," he replied, speaking to them in his 
native idiom ; ** and the man you seek, sure as my name is John 
Mack when I am by mysel' at hame, and no much changed either, 
further than he hsus gotten some snaw on his head, and the pleugh 
been turning up a furrow or twa on that marble broo o' his." 

While he spoke a servant passed immediately in front of the 
window, with a brilliantly lighted candelabra for one of the tables 
requiring a renewed supply of light. He came and passed so 
rapidly, that they had no tim^ to draw back from the blaze that 
flashed upon them. Fortescue, by accident, or attracted by the 
passing lights, raised his head, and singularly enough, at the very 
moment the attendant was passing the window where they stood ; 
his glance was instantaneous, for his head drooped into the position 
it was before, as if again absorbed in play. The parties within the 
chamber of M. Frederique had at the same moment drawn the 
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arras once more across the window, startled at the moment by this 
unexpected contretemps. 

Such had scarcely been accomplished, when BedhaU b^ged in 
a quiet and easy tone, his firiend opposite to excuse him for a 
moment till he adjourned to the cloak room. The assumed Compte 
bowed politely, and him we will now call Redhall lunged carelessly 
from the room ; he threw a rapid glance around as he readiod the 
hall outside. Everything was in its usual quietness ; he stole into 
the cloak room, seized his hat, and strode towards the conceirge, a 
giant of a man, who sat in a small aperture, screened from observa- 
tion, and having the power of locking or unlocking the ponderous 
doors outside. 

*' Quillaume, I am coming back again in half-an-hour ; so don't 
keep me a minute waiting." 

** All right. Monsieur, but remember the sign," he said, as he 
opened the first door, and Redhall passed on to the stone vestibule. 
Another moment, and the huge front gate swang slowly round ; he 
did not wait till it opened its usual width, but sprang through, with 
a wild cry of joy on his lips, into the streets, and his heart leaping 
to his very throat. 

While in the very act of doing so, a long, loud whistle reverbe- 
rated throughout the house, and the instant after the door closed on 
him with a thundering crash. 

He knew this was the alarm to close all egress. 

At that moment he felt inclined to raise a shout of triumph over 
his present escape, but he vanquished the imprudent impulse in & 
trice. 

It was well he had prepared himself for the crisis, but not an 
instant too soon to ensure its complete success, so bounding like a 
doomed wild beast passing to its lair, he rushed homewards. 

Out of the dark and murky Rue de Vaugiraud, he flung himself 
into the Rue des Bons Enfans, crossing it at about a hundred paces 
further, he struck through an alley into the Rue des Petits Champs, 
from whence, crossing with hurried steps, he reached the street with 
the same determination, reaching the Boulevard Poisonnnieu, which 
he passed, and gained the Faubourg Montmartre, which he ascended, 
and entered from it the Rue Cachet, which he continued till it 
reached the Rue Rochechouat, and from thence reached his home in 
the Rue Turgot. 

A private key he always carried on his person, and which ad« 
mitted him at all times, he now applied to the door. He listened for 
a moment before entering ; all was still as the grave ; he stepped 
forward, and closing it behind him without noise^ he walked on tip- 
toe to his wife's apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

NoTHiKG could exceed the chagrin, rage, and disappointment 
of the parties in the Rue Vaugiraud when the escape of Redhall was 
discovered. 

Mack whined, and cursed, and raved. M. Frederique, who had 
now no further use for the wretch, told him to be gone, as he alone 
was the cause of this misfortune. But not he ; he was fully deter- 
mined to proceed along with the officers in pursuit of the fugitive. 
Three active men being chosen, not a moment was lost, and he 
pressed himself into their service with wolfish avidity, and goaded 
their- activity unceasingly along the different streets and alleys 
through which they passed. 

** I must be in at the death," he continually muttered to him- 
self. * * We will unearth him yet. ' ' 

In a few minutes after they had gone, M. Frederique and the 
aster of Woolrush entered a fiacre, and rapidly followed them to 
the Rue Turgot. Previous to this, instructions had been forwarded, 
through the different messengers of this secret " Agens des Police," 
to the Hotel de Ville and the prefectures, and also the different 
bMiiers, giving a complete description of this man ; and, in the 
event of his escaping with his wife and children, another description 
was drawn out, giving their's likewise, which the sister of Woolrush 
supplied them with readily. 

The ofiBcers found the door of Redhall's apartments i^tanding 
wide open. They were breathless with excitement and the exertion 
of running so fast. 

'* We are too late, firiends,'' said one of the officers, in a choking 
voice ; ." the fox has given us the slip.'* 

A cloud of disappointment shadowed all their faces at seeing 
what appeared a clear and demonstrable fact. 

They entered the hall, and passing onwards towards a door 
which stood sgar, and from which a light proceeded, it was flung 
open, and they all entered in a body, and looked around with eager 
and scrutinising eyes. There was no one there, nor was any confu- 
sion apparent. A large bed, with snow-white sheets, stood promi- 
nently before them, but its Unen had not been in the slightest 
degree disturbed. A few articles of underclothing lay on different 
chairs, and ready, as if preparation had been made for rest. The 
chamber was one of large dimensions, and plainly but usefully 
furnished. Mack's inquiring mind had led him into an ante- 
chamber adjoining. Here everything was in confusion. A little 
1>^ in one comer was tossed, and the clothes thrown on the floor. 
One of the officers, placing his hand on the spot where some one 
had apparently lain, found it still warm. 

3 — L E £ 
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''By St. Oabrielle !" he exclaimed, 'Hhis nest has been filled 
here, not many minutes since. Look to the other rooms, Fieiie, 
and close the outer door, and bar it. We may have a cb&nce 
jet." 

Pierre shook his head doubtfully, but complied. While cross- 
ing the hall, M. Frederique and his companion at that moment 
made their appearance. 

"Well?" asked the former, impatiently. 
Pierre again renewed the former action of his head, to which 
M. Frederique replied by a hasty oath. 

A servant lad and an old woman were all the living inhabitants 
discovered in their search, and they had heard nothing, saw nothii^, 
knew nothing, and seemed more bewildered and put about by their 
questioning. 

** I bade miladi * Qood night!' at eleven— she and her .beautiful 
child. Miladi was quite composed, and waiting for monsieur. 
Miladi never told me anything of leaving. Surely miladi could not 
know it herself. Oh ! miladi, my kind, good lady, and my beauti- 
ful, good child, what is wrong t — what is wrong i Alack ! alack 1 
1 fear it is sorrow and woe to miladi !" 

Such were the mutterings, half aloud, of the poor old female 
domestic, as, with but spare toilet, she wandered from room to 
room, rubbing her hands together in dismay and misery. 

** Ah! it was in this room I saw her last, the mother and 
child, busy at work, sitting close to each other, and her daughter 
looking up to miladi's face so gently, but so full of goodness and 
love. I could not but linger a littJe longer with them — it was so 
pleasant to see them, monsieur. Alack ! alack ! what has beoome 
of them?" 

These words, while spoke as much to herself, were at the same 
time addressed to Miss Woolrush, who, in her male attire, seemed 
interested in her ravings. 

** But have you not the slightest clue where they could have 
gone V* she asked, in a sympathising and low voice. 
" Non, monsieur, non." 

** You would imagine some instructions would have been left 
you as to their efifects, for it is evident nothing has been cairied 
oflF.'' 

** Not a syllable have we heard." 

** And not a word on paper, either," said M. Frederique, coming 
towards them. ** We have searched every thing and every where, 
and there is not a scrap, or mark on anything to guide us where 
they've gone, or who and what they are. In all probability, 
they will try to escape from Paris, by the barrier, this morning, 
either on foot or driving. We can do no more in this house ; kt 
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us be active elsewhere. Pierre and Ludovic, aljgnn the patrol and 
the gendarme on duty at their posts around. Here is a description 
of the parties ; they may have seen them in some direction about, 
which may give us a clue to their whereabouts. And as for you, 
you old granddam, and you, you pauvre diable,'* this was addressed 
to the old female servant and the poor boy, who stood shivering 
with apprehension and cold, " look well to the house ; allow no one 
to enter, on peril of severe displeasure. I will come again myself 
at noon, and have a further scrutiny of these apartments. Monsieur 
Silve,'* he said, in a peculiar voice, " you must be tired, and your 
presence can be of no further use to us to-night. What say you 
to taking up your quarters in that unoccupied chamber till my 
return?'* 

** Pardon. Mons. Frederick, that is what I cannot do. Such 
would not be rest for my weariness ; my laying down there would 
be agony. I will seek my own home, which, happily, is not far 
distant. Adieu !" 

"Adieu, Mons. Silve!" said M. Frederique, removing his 
chapeau from his head, " I trust to-morrow will bring us a return 
of fortune." 

So saying, he withdrew, accompanied by his remaining officer, 
Mack having joined Pierre and Ludovic in fulfilling their superior's 
orders. 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

A FEW mornings after what has been related in the previous 
chapter, the white sails of a lugger were seen for hours by the 
loungers on the beach of the small village of Eastbourne, trying to 
make for the haven. A low soft wind blew from the south, 
which scarcely caused a ripple on the unusually calm waters of the 
channel, which at this time were as smooth as a mirror. 

Both watchers and watched form a natural disgust, especially at 
sea, with what the world in general (I speak of England particu- 
larly) are glad to see, namely, brilliant weather. 

The sun had been shining from its first appearance in the orient 
that morning, and still shone brightly, although now beginning to 
descend from its highest altitude. The delicious breath from 
southern seas and southern lands came redolent of warm and sunny 
climes of orange groves and joyous cliffs, where the vine- tree lives 
and clings with its clustering treasures. But to those anxious to 
reach their destined port, and to one particularly, this calm was 
torture ; the wooing, coying, and loving wind that fanned but stirred 
not thoNslumbers of the sea, was worse than the worst tempest to a 
mind prepared for aught but quiet, or to sit motionless in a narrow 
spaxje, endeavouring to hide from idle faces around the agitated 
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feelings of his mind, by assuming a composure of settled quiet and 
ease, which tried all the powers of his body and soul to command. 

It was Fortescue ; beside him sat his wife. She was wrapped 
up in a heavy cloak, with a wide hood drawn over her face, which 
entirely concealed it and what her features expressed, from obser- 
yation. 

Just at the time when the sun was preparing to quit the scene 
of its morning's triumph, a slight heaving motion began to move 
the lugger. 

" Ha ! " said one of the seamen, *' there's the tail of a storm 
without beginning to whip us : we shall have it hard and fast before 
the night comes on.'' 

Gradually the breeze began to stiffen, and the smooth sea to 
rise and fall in long, low sweeps of unbroken waves. The sails 
began to fill, and the lugger begsm to hiss through the waters 
towards the coast with a ready will. She was a fast sailer, aod as 
the wind had veered more easterly, they soon made the village of 
Eastbourne. 

At this time it was a long, straggling, mean-looking place, bare 
of trees and shelter ; on one side of it stretched a range of white 
cliffs, all about one height, on to Hastings; on the other rose 
gradually that gigantic headland, known as Beachy Head. 

Fortescue and his wife had their few things removed from the 
lugger to a small place of entertainment, called the Anchor Inn, 
where they were supplied with some refreshment of a better charac- 
ter than the appearance of the house indicated. But neither of 
them seemed to be in any kind of humour to enjoy what was placed 
before them by mine host, who was evidently happjr to see them, 
and was apparently anxious, not only to do his best, but likewise 
to be somewhat loquacious. 

This latter qualification, however, was unfortunately not at a 
premium with the visitors, and more particularly he of the ruder 
sex ; for after throwing out several remarks to induce a conversation 
in which he intended to be the largest participator^ he was reminded 
by the gentleman, *Hhat when he was asked a question it would be 
time enough for him to answer it, and that they shoidd like to be 
left alone." 

'* The devil surely has the making of uncivil people," said the 
landlord, to himself, on leaving the room ; " why is it that some 
folks have such unfriendly words always on their lips, while others, 
confound them, have the knack of not only annoying themselves, 
but aught else ] I am shut up now for to-day ; hang him 1 no won- 
der that pretty-faced wife of his holds down her head and says 
nothing!" 

Their meal having ) een despatched, Fortescue sat fidgetting on 
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his chair, and then every few minutes rose from his seat, and ap- 
proached the small window which looked out upon the sea. 

A perceptible change had arisen ; it was now agitated by 
gradually rising waves, the wind too was moaning its warning 
tones, and over the bright blue sky, that shone so beautiful and 
calm only a short time ago, were clouds of divers hue, gathering 
rapidly in the heavens, like masses of cavabry preparing for 
battle. 

** Come, Barbara," he said at last, turning to his wife," let us 
take a turn ; there's now a nice breeze, and it will do us both good ; 
this cursed room is so small that I can scarce breathe in it." 

His orders were obeyed mechanically, and they were soon step- 
ping out towards the precipitous and terrible headland we have 
already mentioned. As they ascended the shoulder of this moim- 
tain, the path on which they trod was close on its brink, and it was 
with a shuddering feeling that the lady gradually saw the beach 
below get further and further in depth. 

"It makes me gtddy," she said at last, staying her footsteps, 
while she pressed her hand to her head. 

Her husband, who was in advance, turned round and gave a 
singular look. 

She started at the expression of his face, but it disappeared like 
a momentary shadow from his countenance. 

** Give me your hand," he said, extending his to hers, which 
she took with a trembling feeling ; " see here luckily is a path, 
which apparently leads to the beach, let us follow it, it will be 
safer below." 

They trod downward in silence, and on reaching the bottom of 
the descent he released her hand from his, and strode on in gloomy 
silence in the same' direction as they had been doing when on the 
cliff. 

An hour might have elapsed since they reached the beach, yet 
still the man kept pacing onward, forgetful of himself, his wife, 
and aU around. 

The shingle on which they trod was loose, slippery, and deep ; at 
each step they took they sank ankle deep ; the poor lady had not 
taken fifty steps, when she felt her feet becoming vexed and sore ; 
still, unwilling again to interfere with the thoughts of her lord, she 
battled with fatigue and pain which was every instant getting 
more and more unsupportable. 

The wind was blowing hard, and now and again threatening 
drops fell, denoting the approximation of a dirty night ; and as they 
further journeyed, the roll of waves, advancing with the returning 
tide, added a further source of noise to the volume of howling winds. 
The latter making free with the tissue of the lady*s cloak, battled 
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with it and her as if it would tear it from her shoulders. Again 
the walls of white chalk that rose now above them higher and 
higher, as if they were supporting the dome of heaven on their 
brows, added a solemnity, yet amounting to terror, to the lady's 
fears. The masses of white which stretched before them, with its 
commanding attitude, shutting out on one hand, as it were, one- 
half the world, and the sea on the other, white with broken waves, 
had lured them into night before they knew it. And it was only 
on hearing a cry from his wife, and looking back on the instant, 
and on the ground where she had fallen, that Fortescue found, for 
the first time, that he was now surrounded with increasing darkness. 
He had heedlessly been stretching onwards, striving, by the exercise 
of his physical powers, and battling with the elements, to drive the 
storm of thought from his breast, but still moving further and 
further onwards, in the vague expectation of reaching some gap or 
place from whence they could emerge. 

His wife lay stretched on the ground at a little distance from 
him, and on ttie dingy shingle his eyes, parting from the wall 
of white on which he had been gazing, could scarcely distinguish 
her prostrate form in the now revealed darkness. 

** Qod of Heaven !" he muttered, ** what have I done? — ^what 
have I been thinking about ? Where are we ? What is wrong, 
Barbara! Speak! have you hurt yourself?'' he said, while he 
rushed towards her, and gently raised her in his arms. 

**I have followed you," she said, in a faint voice, but with a 
strange peculiarity of intonation, '* till I can do so no longer." 

" Fool that I was to be so inconsiderate ! Come, Barbara — see ! 
I will carry you in my arms. There must be some place of escape 
at hand from this cursed region. What demon prompted me into 
such a trap !" 

She allowed him to take her into his arms, but strong as he 
was, and though willing and determined in purpose, he was obhged 
to lay her down after proceeding about two hundred yards. The 
deep mass of shingle on which he strode made his movements 
doubly more difficult with the burden he carried ; each step he took 
with the now additional weight, became a positive struggle before 
he could relieve his feet from the imbeddiment. 

"Leave me to die here, and save yourself," were the lady's 
words to Fortescue, as he reluctantly placed her in a sitting posture 
on a fragment of stone. 

"Leave you! — save myself!" said he, half muttering, half 
speaking aloud. * * What do you mean, Barbara 1 There is no 
danger — there is nothing to fear ; 'tis only an awkward fix for a few 
hours, perhaps— nothing more." 

" Yes ; something more. Do you not see the tide is ad- 
vancing?" 
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'*Welir' 

" And by the furrows on the chalk above, it will swallow us 
up?*' 

Fortescue looked. There was sufficient remains of day to see, 
on the white surface of the cliflf, thirty or forty feet above his head, 
the unmistakeable marks of the floods upon their breast ; and this 
was in conjunction with the fact, which struck him instantly and 
with horror, that the sfea was approaching the walls with swift 
and unerring certainty. 

There followed a few moment's silence, but it was a terrible 
one for the husband as the frightful nature of their position became 
clear to his mind. Only an hour or so ago this man contemplated, 
with a grim determination, the crime of murder and suicide ; he 
was within an ace of seizing that poor and unfortunate being in his 
arms, and leaping from the world into perdition from the cliffs 
above, and so ending, by one fatal bound, the misery and mystery 
of his life, and saving her from the knowledge of the very facts of 
his crime he was so desirous that she — she above all others^-^should 
be ignorant of. 

Volumes, they say, can be written on the impressions of a 
moment ; and such might have been done by a ready writer with 
those of Fortescue. All the passionate love of his early days came 
whirling back in one vast, mighty wave to his heart. He could 
have screamed aloud her name, and wrapped her passionately to his 
breast. He never knew he loved her so madly since that mom 
when his own treacherous hand took her for better and for worse. 
She had been his, and he never knew the value of the gem till he 
saw it being dragged ruthlessly and for ever from his grasp. The 
great object of his life, for which he had sacrificed heaven and 
earth, was to be his no more. Oh ! retribution, retribution ! thou 
bidest thy time, but thy sword, though slow, is sure, and although 
concealed in silken scabbard, thine edge retains its deadly, sharp- 
edged powers of vengeance. 

Dreadful as their situation was, however, it did not prevent 
Fortescue from reasoning on their chances of escape. To go back 
by the way they came was impossible ; even although he could 
carry his wife, there was no egress through those walls of cliff 
sufficiently near to save them ; and how far or how near on the 
other side were any place of escape, he was in utter ignorance. 

His own life and hers, which he had been on the point of 
throwing away, was now become with him a terrific passion for him 
to save. He rushed about with frantic efforts, and began piling up 
heaps of stone against the walls of chalk, great masses of which lay 
strewed about and in drifts at the foot of the cliffs— broken frag, 
mentsof the everlasting war of the elements upon its battlemoulded 
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front. Having raised a pile several feet high, and with sufficient 
room for two to stand upon, he placed his wtfe upon it, and urging 
her to keep still, and hold on by a jutting piece of the cliff, he 
rushed forward to see if he could discover no gap or assistance at 
hand before the tide rose. He ran wildly between the advancing 
sea and the mighty headland, the path of shingle, as he proceeded, 
becoming narrower and narrower, and the darkness more and more 
profound. Confused ideas of repentance, mutterings of prayers, 
hopes, fears, and all the wild, incoherent madness that in all ill- 
regulated and badly-disposed hearts are conjured up in moments of 
fearful peril, were in full action in the mind of Fortescue. To do 
him justice, however, it was not his own life he gave consideration 
for — it was hers — hers alone ; he never for an instant thought of 
himself at this time. He had pushed forward a distance of a mile 
and still no chance of escape. He was now becoming mad with 
uncertainty what to do ; to return would be certain death ; still, to 
leave her to perish by herself, never-never — ^never ! The sea was 
now beating at his feet, the spray was lashing his face, the salt 
brine was entering his eyes, and bUnding them, while the roar, 
incessant and loud; added additional confusion to his mind and 
thoughts. 

•* Imust return," he said at last, " 'tis useless, we are lost; if I 
do not make haste back it will be too late. I will be unable to 
reach her, and she will drown alone and miserably." 

He was on the point turning, and flying back to where he had 
left, when a light gleamed upon him apparently from a great dis- 
tance. Cheered and elated at the circumstance, and without a 
moment's consideration he fled towards it ; he had not proceeded 
fifty yards, when he reached a great break or gap in the cliffy which 
appeared to him in the darkness like a gorge or valley. The light 
he had seen was gleaming almost over his head. Floundering into 
the darkness of this place, he at last came to a pathway that was 
marked on either side by some sensible individual by pieces of chalk, 
which even 'mid the darkness was seen, and a good indication where 
to walk. The path led up to a small house, or rather box, for it 
was composed of wood, and seemed to be the property of Govern- 
ment, and ostensibly a place of watdh for the coastguard. Small 
and humble as it was, Fortescue's heart leapt with joy as he 
approached it ; " here," he said, ** I will find the very assistance I 
require, and she will still be saved." 

What were his feelings, when he without the least ceremoay 
burst open the door of the solitary abode, and discovered the only 
room within iminhabited ! Two chairs and an old wooden taUe 
represented the entire establishment, with the exception of a 
lantern, that illuminated this temple of social life. 
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Never was a being's hopes so suddenly raised, to be so suddenly 
driven to the dogs. A curse, a bitter, horrid curse broke from his 
lips, as this inanimate abode became revealed to him. He wiped 
the brine from his eyes, to make him see what a minute ago seemed a 
fact was now merely a fiction. It was too true — this was only a place 
of call, and there might be no man here. 

** Empty, no one here 1 '* he exclaimed, shrieking; while the ex- 
citement, the fatigue, and, more than all, the disappointment at a 
moment of seeming deliverance, aflfected him so that his brain 
reeled, the Ught danced before his eyes like a thousand piercing 
stars, and he fell fainting and gasping on the ground. For half an 
hour he lay thus unconscious, but terrible were his reflections when 
his reason and strength once more returned to him ; he knew not 
how long he had been in this most untimely fit, and the fate of her 
whose life still remained in jeopardy was beyond expression terrible 
to think of. Springing to his feet, he seized the lantern, and 
swung it about outside the hut, calling out with as loud a voice as 
he could command, '* Help ! help ! help ! " 

The roar of the waters beneath, the howling of the winds, made 
his feeble efforts to be heard very ineffectual ; still he persisted in 
calHng, and still he hoped against hope, that the coastguard on 
duty would see the waving light ; but he, in all probability, know- 
ing that IK) craft could ply their illicit trade on such a nighty was 
looking more to his own comfort than allowing himself to be 
he a living bulwark against the fury of the elements. 

Desperate at last, he dashed in his impatience and his despair 
^e lantern to the groimd, where it became inmiediately ex- 
tinguished. 4 

He saw not the error he had committed till he found himself 
surrounded on all sides by utter darkness, and for some time he did 
not move from the spot, in dread of walking over the precipice, 
cursing in his heart the want of restraint that made him in his 
passion throw away his very deliverance. He began to peer 
through the darkness, and wiUi listening ears attend to the roar of 
the sea, which was now the only beacon as it were to guide him 
whence he came. This, in conjunction with the almost certain 
knowledge now, that in all probability she whom he so much 
desired to save was now beyond all mortal aid, made him desperate 
and almost mad with agony. Poor wretch, after nearly an hour's 
searching to reach the opening of the gap from whence he had left 
the shore, he found it at last, but to find likewise that the waters 
of the ocean were there to confront him, lashing up on the walls in 
terrible fury ; he tried to battle with them, he shrieked, he cursed, 
he called aloud her name ; but ever and anon he was driven or flung 
against the flinty walls with frightful violence, till at last exhausted 
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and finding himself forced by a huge wave back inside the gap, be 
sat him down in the darkness beyond the reach of the waters, and 
wept like a child. There he passed the night — and such a night !— 
and such despair! Pray heaven, few men should be the victims 
of such agonies of bitter reflections. 

And what of her, what of Lady Barbara du Val, seated on this 
throne of stones, beneath that mighty one of nature towering above 
herl There in the gloom, hudcUed against the mighty cliff, she 
watched, and saw the hungry, seething waters fast approach the 
frail support on which she sat. Shivering and cold she was 
becoming with the wet spray that now was falling around her, as if 
preparing her for the flood approaching that would bear her to eter- 
nity. An hour had now past, and one or two waves had struck and 
rocked the unsteady fabric beneath her. She had been looking 
anxiously in the direction Redhall had gone; till now she had 
hoped that he would bring her succour, although she felt it y^ ^ 
uncertain chance, still 'twas sufficient to fan the expiring flame of 
hope. But now that she felt her rocky pyramid stagger, and the 
fierce waters rising up increasingly on the walls around, she saw 
she was lost, lost beyond human power. The terrible thought, 
worse even than being swallowed up by those terrible waters, 
was the conviction which arose in her mind, that he, her husband, 
the man she had sacrificed her existence to, had abandoned her to 
this fearful fate. Oh, now, at this terrible hour, her mind seemed to 
open up as if by a light from heaven, and she became satisfied that 
he had despised her from first to last ; what she had scarcely dared 
before to allow her mind to penetrate passed in array before her, 
palpable, clear, and dawning. This flying front home so soon after 
marriage, being like sufficient time for Woolrush to have returned 
from abroad. His allowing no intercourse with her own friends, 
this dread of her being known or seen by any one, this continual 
secrecy, this flying from hiding-place to hiding-place, followed by 
whom, by Woolrush perhaps, whom could it be? And this letter, 
strange, but confirmatory of her own suspicions. **0h, fool, tool, 
fool ! ' ' she cried ; thus have I been played with, and the look he gave 
me on the cliff, it made me shudder beneath it. There has been 
premeditation in this. I see it all now. You feared discovery of 
the atrocious crime, and this, this mode of death you have taken to 
destroy my unhappy life.** 

She pressed her cold hands in agony; she prayed to God to 
strengthen her in this hour of terror, dismay, and agony of soul. 
She called amid the storm for her child, for her Alice, but the 
hollow wind swept remorselessly around her and listened ^not, the 
cruel waves were rising higher and higher still, and felt no more 
for her suffering image and her agonies than the rude sands over 
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which they flung themselves so madly, and each mstant the totter- 
ing fabric became less and less secure. One or two waves more for- 
ward than the rest had struck her on the face and made her rise to 
her feet. 

Ah ! unfortunate one, thine hast been a hard fate ; the world 
hast not been to thee what it might, and death might many a time 
and oft have come to thee with a happy, a glad release. But now 
there were these things that bore heavily with thee at this trying 
moment ; thy husband's guilt and perfidy, and the horrid assump- 
tion that thy fate was his deliberate crime. Another one, more 
poignant, more terrible than all, her little one, her beautiful child, 
her soul's worship, this gift of God, the only delight given her on 
earth, this little paradise which had grown up day by day so many 
years before her sight, watching the eyes so oft at eve closing in 
slumber, and in the morning light seeing them open, once again 
to bless her by her look of love ; no more for her to hear th# sound 
of her leet, of her voice, to feel the presence of her sweet breath 
upon her cheek ; no more to press her to her heart, and kiss her over 
and over again ; never, never to see her more ; parted for ever and 
for ever ! And lastly, the imminent and horrid death before her, 
approaching by slow degrees, but with fatal certainty, all combined 
together to make the unhappy lady and her fate a deplorable one. 
As the desperate condition she was in got more terrible, and the 
foundation she stood upon more uncertain and dangerous, she clung 
with the utmost tenacity to the jutting portion of the rock. Once 
or twice a forlorn gleam of hope would cross her mind, that the tide 
would turn before it became too late. Alas ! such a hope only 
glimmered upon her for a moment, and was gone as soon as 
thought of. 

A terrible scream burst at last from her lips, an immense wave 
lept up like a huge giant on its prey, and carried her bodily back 
into the sea. This cry of death rose high above the surging waters 
and the howl of winds ; the wild birds in their rocky homes in the 
cliflts heard it, and starting from their strong sleep, poured out in 
flocks to gaze upon the drowning form beneath. Then stifling and 
stifled, rising and sinking, tossed to and fro amid the stormy waters, 
with the wild birds scream for her requiem, and they her only 
attendants watching her pass to eternity, died the unfortunate 
Lady Barbara du Val. The morning's sun gleamed on the fewje of 
a corse, pale, white, and beautiful, which was hurried by the strong 
and rapid current which swept past this fatal place away into the 
far and distant ocean, out of sight of man for ever, but into the 
presence of Qod for all eternity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The reader may perhaps have a memory tenacious enough to 
remember, that we broke jfrom the brothers Monck and Lord 
Blessingham, on their way to Crawlands to dinner, for the 
ostensible purpose of listening to the history of their Uncle Bertram 
and his wife ; at which point we left them, for the purpose of intro. 
ducing the latter to our readers, so that confusion might not be 
mingled with the tale about to be told, and their fate and the de- 
nouement of this romance might not be interrupted, or the 
meaning of the writer faintly pictured or rendered vague to the 
minds of those who may chance to run their eye over 



After dinner, and when left alone, the two brothers, at a hint 
from his lordship, drew closer to one another ; and then the old 
peer became the relater of the strange occurrence in theiib family 
which had led to their becoming possessors of the great revenues 
from the property of Redhall, owing to the calamity that befel the 
elder branch of the family. 

• "When a man is titled, rich, independent, the world," said the 
old man, " seldom allows him to possess the natural feelings of his 
race : his great possessions, and a high position in society, are 
linked, by the unthinking and the ignorant, with an absence of all 
true-heartedness and kindly feeling for the many who axe separated, 
to some extent, from him by a lack of those things he has inherited ; 
and they hold themselves aloorfrom him, enthroned in their own in- 
dependence, which, while the latter is sometimes to be admired, 
frequently repels intimacies which might prove fruitful of happiness 
and delight to both. 

** These reflections of mine are the fruit of feelings which I 
suspected reigned in the mind of a young neighbour of mine of the 
name of Woolrush, whose family and my own had been on the 
closest terms of intimacy for generations — but through the vicissi- 
tudes of time, and the caprice of fickle fortune, their property 
became embarrassed, mortgage upon mortgage closed upon it, and 
interest accumulating on interest, made their position virtually des- 
perate ; while the last act of Jonathan Woolrush, the father, before 
he died, was to sign away, in favour of trustees, for the behoof of 
his creditors, the once magnificent property belonging to his ances- 
tors, retaining only the family mansion, and some few hxmdreds a 
year, for the purpose of supporting the heir to all this ruin, and a 
young sister, the only inheritors of the name and misfortunes of the 
house of Woolrush. 

"My only child, Barbara," continued the old man, while his 
Toice for a moment was sensibly affected, **was to me in my 
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solitude a great and pure blessing. I watched her from infancy to 
womanhood, with all the anxiety, solicitude, and care that a father 
could bestow ; and the love I bore her was returned with an affec- 
tion which enriches doubly the happiness of a home, and the delight 
we feel in the image our hearts are set upon. 

" I saw her and young Woolrush often together. I watched 
them when they thought it not, and I was glad to see, what I sus- 
pected, that they loved each other. 

** From an unfortunate temper in his father — and which in his 
latter days, had become even more unbending — I was unable to 
approach, or even hint at assistance, which I should have been glad 
and happy to have done; but his stem unbending stubborness 
repelled all approach, and we lived for years distant and apart. 
He died ; and the stubborn pride which he had in life never forsook 
him ; for in his '.last moments he would not have any approach to 
his bedside by those who would have done much to mitigate his 
last hours on earth. 

" Your uncle Bertram a short time after his demise, came fre- 
quently about us. I cannot say I altogether liked him ; in fact, I 
feared him, but for what I cannot say, further than he seemed to 
possess a character of sternness so much beyond that of most men I 
had met, that I felt in some pecuHar degree a sense of reUef when- 
ever I found he left me after an intercourse. But one day, on re- 
turning from the hunt, and when some distance from home, I found 
myself his companion on our journey homewards. My horse, a 
brave and sure-footed one, stumbled in crossing a field, having 
planted one of its hoofs in some sunken bed, and came down heavily 
on its head and fore-quarters, throwing me heavily beyond it. I 
lay stunned for sometime, while your uncle attended to me with 
assiduous care. When I recovered from the shock, he asked me how 
I felt, and if I thought I could walk. I tried, but I found I couldn't. 
I felt a strange sickness creeping over me ; I gasped for water, and 
felt as if I were about to perish. He took me up in his arm, as if 
I were no more than a babe, and carried me away, leaving the 
unfortunate animals to their fate. I cannot tell the distance he 
bore me, but it must have been something considerable ; for I well 
remember, even amid the sickness and the pain I felt — for I had 
sustained a double fracture of my right leg — his pushing over 
fences, and crushing dry faggots under his feet, for a long time 
before we reached the high wall. 

** At last, after doing so, and pursuing it for some short way, we 
reached a cottage, from whence a glimmering light proceeded. A 
uice comfortable-looking place, evidently the abode of some one in 
easy circumstances. He rapped himself at the door, and we had 
not long to wait before it was opened. 
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*' A servant-girl, and a lady, young and very prepossessing in 
appearance, were the fortbcomers of the summons ; to whom 
Bedhall stated hastily who 1 was, my accident, and the immediate 
necessity of instant help. The owner of the house, a man called 
Mack, an attorney, was from home. His wife, like all women, kindly 
at heart, when assailed suddenly by seeing calamity, opened her 
house at once to the urgency of my case, and I was indebted to her 
womanly and kindly zeal in being the recipient of her best chamber, 
at a moment when I was suffering the severest physical pangs 1 
ever felt. 

" Redhall, while I was attended and watched by the two women, 
went off in search of medical assistance, which he managed earlier 
than he anticipated. 

** I remained for nearly two weeks, in this house before it was 
possible for me to be removed. During this time, while I lay in a 
half-dormant state, between pain, sleep, and silence, I felt myself 
occupying a singular position. It was an uncomfortable one to 
me, although every one was kind enough, and, I believe, had my 
Barbara, watching and anticipating all my wants." 

" The husband of Mrs. Mack, at the time of this occurrence, bad 
been absent, through attending some judicial proceedings at the 
High Court at Edinburgh, and he did not return for some dajs 
after my unfortunate accident ; and when he did, I disliked the 
man so much, that I felt unhappy till I left the house. 

" It seemed, however, that between this man and your uncle 
some ugly feud existed, because, immediately after his return from 
Edinburgh, Bedhall came no more to Darmett Lodge, the name of 
Mack's place. Happily, I got safely home, through good manage- 
ment ; and many thanks to poor Mrs. Mack, whom I never will 
forget for her goodness to me at that time. And while I am speak- 
ing of her, I may tell you that she died, not many months after- 
wards, very miserably. Her husband, a cold, hard-fisted wretch, 
drove her from his home one winter's eve, from some miserable 
squabble, it is believed, that had arisen between them ; and, poor 
body, she was found lying a dead image in tlie morning's snow! 

** Your uncle, from this time, was more intimate with me than 
ever. The interest and attention shown by him to me during this 
accident bound me to him more than I felt before ; while, a short 
time after this — youg Woolrush having left for the Indies, and 
Redhall paying more and more attention every day to my child, I 
could not but feel a dismal sense of danger for her, while my own 
feelings, thinking of his kindness to myself while my life was in 
jeopardy, made me ashamed of myself frequently, for thinking so 
little and so lightly of one who had, at a moment of peril, shown 
himself so friendly. 
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'** I was awakened from this disquietude, one morning, by find- 
ing that the lad Woolrush, while on his passage out to the 
Indies, had got married. I noticed that she — this young, this 
beautiful creature, my only child — was smitten to the earth by 
this intelligence ! She little knew whose eyes were watching her 
when she flew away to hide herself at this time beneath the dark 
shades of the elm-trees; she little knew, poor Barbara, how a 
father's eyes and a father's heart saw and felt for her, as her own 
young sour was scathed by outraged affection. God knows, to my 
young darling it was a sad time 1 — to me it was worse. I had to 
ask myself two questions, and to answer them satisfactorily. Would 
change of existence, would matrimony, remove the canier-worm 
feeding continually on her thoughts? and would she really, in 
time, beget an affection for Redhall ? I thought over the number of 
young folks I had [remembered in my early days, and how few of 
them had secured [the cherished object, and yet had made good 
wives and true, although their bridal mom was not so much asso- 
ciated with the romance of love. After weeks of hesitation and 
doubt, I at last gave way to the unceasing solicitation of Redhall 
to the match, and urged the matter strongly to my darling, who, at 
first, appeared to shrink from the thought with marked aversion ; 
gradually, however, she seemed to acquiesce— I often thought, 
more from a desire to please than aught else. To shorten my story 
from too much detail, I may at once state that your uncle married 
iny daughter. He himself was very excited and agitated that 
morning, for what reason I could never understand ; she, poor 
innocent, looked as if she had wept her whole heart away through 
that long and sleepless night, she looked sae waefu'. It was the 
saddest day of my existence. Oh, it is a sad thing for a day of joy 
to be clouded with mourning ! 

** Days flew onwards, and I saw my darling frequently; and 
if I could not have the returning flashes of pleasure and young 
delight that in days gone played with merry glory over the beauti- 
ful face, it gradually assumed a composure and serenity which at 
all events proved that the aching remembrance of her disappoint- 
nifint had in great measure calmed down before her reason and 
change of life. 

** Twelve months had almost elapsed since their marriage, when 
an event occurred so strange and singular, and of so tragic and in- 
scrutable a character, associated with so much mystery, as fairly to 
confound all reason. It was no less than the murder of your uncle 
Bertram Monck, and the disappearance of his wife the^same night 
from Redhall. 

The two young men uttered words of astonishment while they 
drank in every syllable which the old man uttered as he proceeded— 
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" The circumstances of this mysterious affior was as foUoivs :— 
One market day, while your uncle was in Glasgow, transacting some 
business, which having finished, be was about returning home, when 
he was met by some old acquaintances, who would not part with 
him till they had dined together. As this had been the first time he 
had renewed any former intimacy with his former associates, he was 
unwilling to appear stiff and unfriendly ; so he consented, and ad. 
joumed with them to a certain house in the famous Santmarket, 
in which a certain room in the tavern was nightly allotted to a 
number of worthy citizens and country folk, and who under some 
very appropriate appellation had formed themselves into a club, of 
which Redhall had been once a principal devotee. 

" After dinner punch was brewed, and all was getting comfort- 
able, and your uncle in great humour was the hero of the room, 
and was enjoying himself for the time to the forgetfulness of home 
and everything ; he was on his feet, replying to some toast given by 
one of the company, delivering himself in a high key, and holding 
his glass above his head, when suddenly the door opened, and a man 
stood gazing with two terrible eyes upon him, 

** Redhall's glass dropped from his hand, as 'twere stricken 
with paralysis, and fell into fragments on the table, while his 
fece, changing from a rosette and joyous expression, became pale as 
death. Every one rose to their feet, as if simultaneously worked 
upon by some magic power, and gazed upon the intruder. He stood 
calm and immovable there before them, with his look inflexibly 
peering on your uncle. He was robed in a long, deep cloak, while 
the raven hair himg loose and disordered to his shoulders ; the dark 
countenance so stem and fixed, with those glistening eyes illumi- 
nating the face with terrible force and fire. 

** * Woolrush,' muttered several voices, after an astounding 
silence, which lasted several seconds, which on hearing he gave a 
peculiar smile, and strode slowly and with a firm step within the 
rdom; he took a chair and silently occupied it, but his gaze never 
for an instant quitted him on whom he had at first fixed it. 

***This is insufferable,' said your uncle, who had likewise 
resumed his seat, ' unless your brain is approaching that condition 
which requires a guardian.' 

*' * You are right in both remarks,* hissed, rather than spoke 
Woolrush ; ' I am mad on one point, and I feel any contact with 
you will be insufferable.' 

"*You have a right to play the mountebank or La Grandi 
Seigneur with those whom you can amuse, but not with Monck ci 
Redhall. I should be sorry to offend any man, but no one will insult 
me with impunity. ' 

" ' Come, come, gentlemen !' said several voices, who saw some 
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violent scene was likely to arise between the two ; * and, Woolrush, 
as we were the innocent cause of bringing Redhall here, we think 
you have no right to come in here and drive him away. ' 

** * I must be oflf,' said your uncle ; * I have been too long from 
home abready ; therefore I will no longer make myself in this room 
the object of a brawl. If Woolrush desires to see me anywhere, or 
any time, he can accomplish that when he desires it, and, from his 
singular conduct to me, the sooner the bettei*.' 

'* * I will not lose sight of ye, depend on it,' said Woolrusn, 
with a fearful oath, as Redhall left the room. 

** * Why, what has Monck done that you should insult the man 
so pointedly V asked young Stirling of Eaglesham. 

** * Played me a villanous trick, and married, in my absence, 
my betrothed, the only being for whom existence was worth 
having. ' 

** 'Everything is fair that wins success with women,* laughed 
another of the party. * But what trick is it he has been guilty 

ofr 

" * I only suspect he is the man who has done it.* 

** * Ah ! this is too bad ! ' exclaimed all in the room, * to behave 
so badly to a man, and a gentleman, on mere suspigion. Oh ! this 
is unwarrantable ! this is unfair — and Redhall a man incapable of 
doing a mean thing.* 

" * I had just learnt from a friend in the street of his marriage. 
This, in conjunction with a most unfeeling piece of business, made 
me instinctively arrive at the conclusion that this was the man who 
had duped me. I learned by accident he was here ; I came there- 
fore about that, for the purpose of denouncing him. I may 
be mistaken, after all — ^he may be innocent ; and if I thought so,* 
he said, in a softened voice, * I would at once go after him, and 
ask him to forget and forgive my unseemly conduct.' 

" ' Do, Woolrush, do !' they all exclaimed together. 

" * You will find him,* said Stirling, * at Madge Findlater's, in 
the Guseduts, if he hasn't left ; and, if he has, your gait is his gait ; 
if he's gone, you'll be sure to overtake him.' 

" This was the last seen of your uncle. On the following day, 
Woolrush was arrested for his murder, under the following suspi- 
cious circumstances. On leaving the tavern in the Salt Market, he 
had proceeded to Madge Findlater's, but found Redhall gone. Bis 
own account corroborates this part also. Coming up with your 
uncle, on the highway, the explanation he made of his conduct was 
likewise received in good part by Monck ; so much so, that he 
acquiesced in an invitation from Woolrush to go home and sup 
with him. Woolrush acknowledged he was excited, and drank 
heavily, and at last fell dead asleep on a Qouch in the room, and 
3 — L p P 
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remembers nothing more ; but at midnight Redhall*s wife leaves 
her home, but with whom no one can tell, but the finger of susp. 
cion is pointed at him. Redhall himself never again returns; Vs 
horbe 18 found dead in the black cart, and the saddle and bridle 
buried under some leaves in a plantation at some distance ; the 
footprints around the house, or, rather, in front of it, are identical 
with the impress of boots worn by him the previous day ; a large 
carving-knife was found behind the sideboard, as if huniedly 
secreted there by some one anxious that it should escape obsena. 
tion. His own horse stood in the stable, saddled and bridled, and 
bespattered to the girths with heavy riding ; this, along with some 
other damnatory evidences, was sufficient for a jury to find him 
guilty, and the judge to condenm him to the gallows. 

" Unfortunately for Woolrush, the double crime of murder and 
seduction made the public mind and feeling strong against him. 
Some statement he wanted to make was withdrawn, owing to tbe 
advice of counsel, who, from the fact of it throwing suspicion of an 
injurious character upon Redhall, the jury would naturally think 
was the promptings of a vicious mind to fasten blame on a man 
whose supposed death his accuser rendered him unable to repel the 
murderous accusation ; so it was abandoned. His dread doom was 
mitigated to one of transportation for life, and from that day to this 
he has been as one buried alive. Lora and Hawthornden's strange 
rencontre with this unfortunate, and his and her declarations, will 
probably lighten up some of this mystery, which has hung over my 
house for so many years with a pall impenetrable as the grave. 
Oh ! what would I now give to know thy strange fate, my chila, 
my Barbara !" said the old man, rising up, and wringing his long, 
white fingers, while he stretched his limbs across the floor. 

" It is a mysterious business," said Frank Monck, with his arms 
folded fixedly across his breast, while he plunged his brain into 
mental reasonings regarding it. 

**Time will disclose all," said his brother, "and mayhap the 
appearance of this old wanderer will elucidate much that is dark 
and invisible." 

''Yes," answered Lord Blessingham, "I await his appearance 
with impatience." 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A FEW mornings after Lord Blessingham's narrative to theeWef 
and younger Monck, the latter had arisen firom bed rather ^^^ 
than usual. Having partly dressed, he drew one of the Ui^^^ 
up to give him one more glimpse of another new day. His chamber 
windows looked to the rear of the house across the garden, where 
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his atteDtion was instantly arrested on two forms, who quietly and 
lovingly were enjoying the happiness of being alone, amid the 
intoxicating perfume from the early flowers around them. There 
was not much sunlight, but a delicious breeze came joyfully from 
the western hills, with that captivating softness inexpressibly 
winnijig. The beauteous leaves of flowers seemed to dally with the 
stronger breezes, sighing and pressing gently their dearly-loved 
images. The grass glistened with the dew of heaven, and thirsty 
insects gladdened and refreshed themselves from their pearly founts. 
Battalions of white dreamy clouds hung with a silent presence o'er 
hill and valley, shadowing the mighty luminary and its face from 
scorching the faoe of nature this beautiful morning. 

A strange expressfon fell o'er that man's face as he watched his 
brother and Lora for some minutes. Time after time he would see 
Frank bend down to pluck a flower, which he would pass to Lora, 
adding with each gift words that sent the blood mantling with 
delight to her fewse ; and ever and anon she would, unobserved by 
Frank, raise the precious things of earth to her lips, and kiss them 
for the sake of the giver. 

A deep, heavy moan fell from Harry's lips as he staggered to a 
chair and sat heavily upon it. One hand he pressed to his heart, 
which was throbbing violently; the other closed o'er his massive 
brow, tingling with acute sensations. 

** Is it so ?" he muttered in a broken voice to himself; " is it * 
still mastering me — this terrible, this devouring passion 1 God, 
have I struggled so much and so long to And myself still enthralled 
and lost ? Oh, brother, brother — ^what is this ? In love with her 
to whom your soul is pledged for ever ! Oh, let me hence— hence 
away for ever and for ever from thy presence and hers !" 

Exhausted with his emotions, he threw himself on the still 
warm bed, and man though he was, sobbed convulsively. After 
some little time he felt somewhat relieved, but he inwardly deter- 
mined what course of conduct to pursue, for, from the feelings he 
had so fearfully experienced that morning, it would be madness 
remaining longer at Redhall. He determined on quitting on the 
following morning, and made his arrangements accordingly. The 
day passed heavily with him ; there was no song of bird for his 
ears ; no shady spots to linger near in admiration and blest com- 
panionship with solitude. Creation was made for the joyful ones, 
and not the unfortunate ; to the former glory brightens all aroxmd ; 
to the latter, darkness, and marching to the sound of muffled 
drums. 

Gradually the night came on ; it looked to Harry Monck as if 
the summer sky would be eternal. He prayed for darkness, so that 
for the last time he might gaze upon that chamber where that loved 
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one slept, never mOTe to see it again. This agony must be en. 
countered ; he could not — would not go away from her without one 
look — one glimpse of that holy pla^e wherein she pillowed that 
beloved face. 

Ten o'clock struck; it was her usual time of retiring. He 
crept away *mid the bushes opposite her room; it seemed un- 
occupied — at least, there was no light. His brother Frank was 
sitting in a musing vein in the dining-room. Harry folded his 
mantle round him, and leaning with his back against a tree, 
watched Lora's chamber with an excited interest. 

Suddenly a light was struck, and as suddenly a man appeared 
at the window and drew the blind down. Harry felt as if he had 
been stricken with a huge hammer. The shock of this apparition 
so stunned him, that for some time he could not realise the fact of 
the truth of his eyesight. 

" A man," he muttered to himself, " in Lora's room ! Treason 
and fire, but this looks incomprehensible ! It cannot be Frank, for 
he seemed located for the rest of the evening below. I must see 
to this — see to it to its innermost depths !" 

It would have been as vain to arrest his resolution at that 
moment as to save yonder frail bark from the fury of Niagara's 
rapids. On he went to the house, moved terribly by passion. 

*' In Heaven's name, Harry, what ails you ?" said his brother, 
leaping from the chair on which he sat, and gazing at him with a 
peculiar, anxious glance. 

** Lora !" muttered Harry, in a breathless tone. 
" What of her ?" asked Redhall, in a voice of thunder. 
" On my soul, brother, I got a glimpse of a man's form in her 
bed-chamber !" 

" A man's form ! — ^in Lora's ! Oh, no ! no ! no ! you must be 
in error, Harry ! It is incredible !" placing his hands tightly 
across his eyes, as if unable to see, or otherwise to close out some 
object from his brain. 

" I tell you he stood before me, as you dp now !" 
" The earth is quaking under my feet ! Where are my arms !" 
he cried, in tones stirring with awakened passion. " Oh, if this be 
true, the villain dies !" 

" Let us draw toward her room ; but be certain before we com- 
mit an error," said Harry, in a calmer voice, beginning to fear that 
the rage he had aroused in his brother's mind, as well as in his oivn, 
might lead to some fatal end. 

" My weapons — my weapons !" screamed the elder, with frantic 
fury. ** No one must leave that chamber a living man !" Saying 
which, he rushed with rapid footsteps towards his own room, where 
they lay treasured. 
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There axe times when the human mind will condescend to 
abandon ruthlessly all propriety — ay, even amongst the noblest — 
when jealousy, love, or passion, commingled, toss over to and fro, 
with one bound, the well-regulated principles, codes of honour, and 
adherence to the world^s and our own instincts of the bonhommie of 
life. Here was Harry Monck^ bold, chivalrous, a gentleman in 
every sense, bending without shame to the lintel of a lady's 
chamber, an eavesdropper and a spy on one who should, in his 
ordinary manhood, have towered beyond his slightest suspicion, but 
does not overmastering love cause in the same heart overmastering 
jealousy % 

There he stood listening ; and, to his agony and astonishment, 
there broke on his ears the soimd of a man's voice, distinct and 
plain, although the tone of it was pitched rather low ; a voice, 
too, that fell upon his hearing with a singular familiarity, as if this 
moment had not been the first time he had heard it. 

It was an instant of overwhelming agony. 

Then he heard the sound of a heavy ia?ead, then Lora's voice, 
soft, sweet, and low. Oh, how it smote his heart ! and how oft 
did the echoes of it return to him, when time and distance removed 
them far asunder. 

Immediately after, the man's voice was again heard, saying, 
" I will return at midnight ;" and some smothered words followed, 
and then the click as if some latch or lock had sprung into its 
socket; while the next instant the stranger's heavy tread ap- 
proached the chamber-door, and cautiously opened it ; while the 
younger Monck, by some instinctive feeling within him, withdrew 
into the recesses of a niche which was clothed in deep shadow, and 
then gazed with a tiger's ferocity on the form presenting itself. 

The person who now appeared at Lora's door was completely 
clothed in a wide and ample cloak, which robed his form firom head 
to foot, and the deep flap of collar, turned up, enveloped the greater 
part of his face, whUe the wide sombrero, drawn in shadowy low- 
ness over his brow, repelled all curiosity. 

He looked up and down the corridor once or twice, to see if 
mortal witnessed his exit from the chamber ; and being satisfied, he 
made an instantaneous rush across into the very recess where 
Monck had shrouded himself. The surprise of both men was com- 
plete, particularly the stranger, who started backwards firom his 
sudden entrance as if his open palms had by chance touched red- 
hot bars, and gave a stifled cry, mingled with a fearful oath. For 
the twinkling of an eye, he hesitated whether or not to secure his 
safety by rushing back into Lora's bedchamber, but in the next his 
purpose altered, and he darted with the speed of lightning through 
the corridor on to the great stairs, followed by Harry Monck. It 
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was at this point he was met by Frank, with a brace of heavy 
pistols, who, in a terrible voice, laden with the most firightful 
passion, bade him " stand and uncover himself I" 

The stranger was evidently once again taken by sudden surprise, 
for he paused and impulsively retreated several steps, and, while 
doing so, he glanced around, and saw towering behind him the 
flashing eyes and the tall form of Harry Monck, who had instantly 
followed on his heels. He evidently wavered for an instant what 
to do, then exclaimed — 

" Let me pass, fools ! My right here is graater than your own !** 

**Rash and insolent villain !'* screamed the elder Monck, in- 
stantly placing a meaning on the words, and seeing in them a 
challenge and exulting rivalry with Lora ; * * move but a single hair's- 
breadth from that step and you are a dead man ! Again, I say, un- 
cover yourself ! What scoundrel art thou that pollutes the sanctity 
of a quiet home ? Speak this instant, or I fire !" 

" Boy that thou art, when the right time comes thou wilt learn, 
but not till then !" He spoke these words in great haste, and had 
scarcely given them utterance, when, in the twinkling of an eye, 
he had sprung, with the agility of the panther, down upon the first 
landing-stage ; from thence another bound, sudden as the first, 
gained him the foot of the stairs in the great hall. 

**Fire on him! — fire! — fire, Frank!*' screamed out Harry, 
seeing his brother for an instant taken aback by the rapid move- 
ments of the stranger. The latter's hand had reached the lock of 
the door, and evidently from his manner of handling it, he appeared 
as if he had some knowledge of its management, when Frank 
Monck, reaching the first landing-stage, on to which he had sprung, 
found the intruder fall before him. Fire burst from the weapons in 
his hands, as the disguised stood as now stated, and a deep, heavy 
groan followed the loud discharge of the weapons, Something like 
a scream at a distance likewise fell upon his ear, but it seemed so far 
away that he connected it at this troubled moment with the cry of 
some night-bird, aroused by the loud report of arms. 

Then occurred a terrible pause. The man's hand on the large 
bronze handle of the door fell listlessly to his side, as it were para- 
lysed, and he turned, and leaned his back upon its heavy wood- work 
to save him from falling to the ground. 

A large, massive hall-lamp threw a well-defined light on all 
around. It shone on the two brothers leaning on the old banis- 
ters of the oaken stairs, displaying the strange feelings agonising 
and working on their features, and the being beneath, unknown, 
wounded, and clothing the place on which he stood with his 
blood. Frank had now recognised in the wounded man the face 
and form of Brandt. 
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At this appalling instant, the roll of carriage- wheels is heard 
approaching fast, driven as if by the tempest, they near the house 
rapidly. The brothers gaze with still more bewildered looks 
into each other's faces ; even he, the bleeding stranger, seemed to 
listen, and moved impatiently, tortured by ^some sudden feeling. 
He tried ,to move forward ; he managed tlnree or four paces, then 
fell heavily on the oaken floor, while a deep groan escaped him, 
and the wide hat be wore fell from his brows. 

The sound of carriage-steps falling and eager voices speaking to 
one another, then quick, sharp ringing at the hall-door immediately 
followed. Two or three of the servants had made their appearance 
by this time, much to their astonishment and horror. The door 
was immediately opened to the stranger visitors at this strange and 
awful time. The first who entered was Lord Blessingham, with a 
singular-looking lady, dressed in black, and with deeply expressive 
eyes. Lord Hawthomden followed, with an old man leaning on his 
arm, with a peculiar unnatural expression on his face — a mixture 
of imbecility and dotage. 

•*In God's name!" exclaimed Blessingham, **what is this 
again?" stepping on his tiptoes across the pool of crimson gore on 
the doorstep. ** Blood again ! Is it ever to be the same in this 
fatal mansion ? Who is this man ? Hold up thy face, thou unfor- 
tunate one !" he said, bending down, and endeavouring to raise the 
head of the wounded man, who had risen partly on his hands and 
knees, but his grizzly head drooped heavily downwards as if incap- 
able of supporting it. 

Harry Monck rushed forward to assist the old noble at his dis- 
agreeable task, impressed more with a terrible desire to know who 
the man could be who now lay the victim of himself and his 
brother ; and more particularly since the entrance of Hawthornden, 
whose presence made his heart beat strangely, for it was his voice 
he thought he heard in that fatal converse with Lora. 

As the lights fell full on the man's countenance, it was followed 
immediately afterwards by shrieking from the old servant, Sally, 
and an exclamation from her that it was " the maister — the 
maister !" and one piercing one from the lady in black ; while the 
old man on Hawthomden's arm rushed forward as if possessed of new 
life, the dead look of whose eye and the inanimate face gave way to 
an excitement bordering on madness, breaking out with the words — 

*' 'Tis he, 'tis Redhall, my murderer, my life-destroyer ! Do 
you know me- — me, Edgar Woolrush ? back from death and banish- 
ment, — come to curse you — curse you, before I die !" 

"Hush!" said Lord Blessingham, putting the old man back 
with one hand, while he assisted the dying man. " See ! he has 
not long to live, and he evidently wishes to speak. Huj?h! all of you." 
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" There was a solemn silence after those words, and Bertram 
Monck of Redhall, for it was he, gazed around him with a perplexed 
and a fEistly-glazing eye. 

'' Am I dreaming V* he muttered, in low tones, " or am, I the 
victim of a hideous nightmare?'' 

'' No, it is a reality," screamed out the old man, ^* and I am 
Edgar Woolrush. Do you not know me V* 

Redhall gazed at him fixedly ; then dropped his eyes without 
answering. 

"Speak !** energetically screamed out Woolrush. " And this 
lady here is my sister. Do you not remember her, too, thou 
monster?" 

" The man is dying, Woolrush ; be calm, in God's name ! See ! 
he is going to answer," said Lord Blessingham, watching his fisboe 
vnth intense interest. 

Redhall turned once more his gaze on Woolrush, while a deadly 
wicked smile played on the stem lips, as he hissed, rather than 
spoke, these words : — 

" Neither you nor your sister do I remember anything of what- 
ever." 

*' Ha ! a villain and a traitor to the last," muttered Miss Wool- 
rush, '' but a righteous judgment has overtaken him," for she had 
recognised in the dying face the assumed Fortescue whom she had 
pursued for years. 

The same cold smile still hovered around his lips, as if he deter- 
mined to cut them ofif from all satisfaction — aye, even the repen- 
tance and disclosure that one like he would naturally make when 
his life-blood was draining from his heart, and his soul passing on 
to the great unknown. 

" What of my child ? — what of my Barbara ! Tell me, in God's 
holy name ! what of her 1 — where is she ? If she still lives ? or, if 
not, what has been her fate V 

"Ah!" ejaculated RedhaU, almost leaping to his feet at the 
words, but falling back immediately into several arms that were 
thrown out to save his fall ; he tried to raise his hands, but they 
had lost all power ; his speech, too, had fled, for he muttered inco- 
herently and wildly ; he gazed again and again up the stairs, 
as though some one was there ; then once or twice on all around he 
looked wildly, as if with disappointment ; then he groaned deeply, 
his jaws opened and closed several times with a peculiar jerk ; and 
in a minute he was no more. So perished within his own halls the 
laird of Redhall. 

** What of Lora ?" exclaimed the old noble ; ** she is my child's 
child — my beauteous one." 

Leaving the dead man on the ground, the principal actors in 
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this dismal scene rushed to the chamber of Lora. But what was 
the consternation, surprise, and pain of all when, on reaching her 
chamber, it was in darkness, and calling aloud her name, no 
reply reached them. Lights were brought, but the couch was 
empty — ^had never been occupied. And she, who had been the 
innocent cause of this night's strange occurrence, had disappeared, 
no one knew whether, no one could tell how. It would be beyond 
our power to give the reader any idea of the dismay at the result of 
this contretemps ; suffice that many were the comments, much the 
speculations throughout town and country, in cottage and hall, at 
what had occurred in this mansion that eve. 

There were those, too, who suffered silently, but could not be 
comforted — that most dismal of all sorrows that will not, cannot 
admit of sympathy. 

The niche iti which Harry Monck had shrouded himself was 
discovered to be a well-concealed secret door leading to a narrow 
staircase, which led to another artfuUy-contrived door, opening 
amid dense bushes on the right wing of the house ; but from this 
no elucidation whatever could be arrived at accounting for Lora's 
absence. 

Lord Hawthomden, when the midnight winds swept his window 
panes, would sit up in bed, listening, as if he heard that soft, 
low voice, mingling with the breeze without, and calling on his 
Dame. 

Frank Monck was struck down like a blasted tree a few days 
after this occurrence. He appeared as if he had added another forty 
years to his existence ; he looked the ghost of himselfc What his 
sufferings were, who can tell, although he had excited himself into 
something like action — scouring the country, putting the police on 
every possible track, placarding every place, far and near, with her 
description, but apparently to no purpose. 

About ten days after her strange disappearance, his brother, 
Harry, was enduring torments unknown, not only by his anxiety 
regarding her, but the strange love he had felt lay like a con- 
suming fire in his heart, whilst he burdened himself likewise 
"mth continual misgivings against himself for the part he had played 
in leading to that unfortunate night's catastrophe. It was near the 
"Etching hour of night, but still Frank paced his chamber with 
untiring steps. All had gone to bed, but not all to sleep. Moody 
and thinking over still that strange disappearance, he suddenly 
Wted, while some idea seemed to glisten in his brain. He seized 
the lighted taper from the table, and gently opening his door, 
walked with rapid strides and a flushed cheek, on towards the room 
where once slumbered Lora. The door was half ajar ; he entered. 

"Now,** he muttered, *' it has only now flashed upon me, the 
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remembrance of that click I heard when my uncle said he would 
return at midnight. Besides, I saw a light struck from without, 
but when we entered her room, there was none. Is it not posable 
there is some secret chamber beyond this, where IxfrsL went to 
sleep, giving up her own to her £stther ? Great Ghxl ! and if so, 
she may be buried alive ! What if unable to find the secret spring, 
or if only opened from the outside ? She is lost — ^lost for ever. 
Oh ! no, I cannot imagine so terrible a fate has been hers. My 
uncle must have known everything in relation to the house, this 
secret staircase so close to this room used to be his. And now— 
now, when I remember his fr^mtic effort, before his death, to say 
something, and his agonising gaze up those dark stairs, I am con. 
firmed in the belief her fate lies hid within those walls." 

He began an immediate scrutiny of the apartment, soundiDg 
the panellings, removing the old escritoire from its place, and 
trying every possible part likely to be one of concealment ; but no, 
the oaken walls seemed as if all moulded into one, so immoveable 
were they, and gave him no token whatever to assist him in his 
search. 

He was beginning at last to think he had hit on a transient 
illusion when his eye feU on the old painting above the chimney- 
piece ; he took a chair, and mounting it on to the. marble slab 
above, began to depress and draw out the framework ; but it was 
immoveable also. He passed his hand over the canvas, but it was 
nought but painted canvas; to satisfy himself still further, he took 
his knife, and cut a portion sufficient for him to feel that behind it 
was no sham, but that it had a solid background. He was about 
putting his knife back into his pocket, when he observed that the 
frame to the right of the picture had one of the small groinings of 
the frame, about three or four inches in longitude, apparently badly 
joined ; for when he examined its other portions, they were closely 
and well connected ; it was scarcely wider in space than to allow 
the blade of his knife to pierce it ; he found its edge strike against 
iron or steel, and when he pressed it downwards, he felt a distinct 
and palpable movement ; he brought sufficient pressure on the blade 
as to ensure success, without breaking his only means to the 
discovery at hand. In his anxiety at the moment, he did not see 
that as he more and more drew the knife down upon the spring, 
that the frame or door was gradually but slowly opening, till it 
reached a certain point, when it violently opened, throwing Monck 
down upon the chair to the floor with great violence, and also with 
considerable noise. 

Breathless, and in wild agitation, he rose and listened, to see 
if the noise had aroused any one ; while into the yawning and 
dark chamber beyond he threw mingled glances of fear and 
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doubt, and a tingling and painful nervousness. All was still, 
still as the night outside, when not a leaf rustled, or a breath 
of air stirred the long and drooping grass. He heard the beating 
of his heart, and he sat down on a chair for a moment, to settle 
himself before proceeding further. The light of his taper fell 
streaming on that silent couch, where her tender limbs, only a few 
nights ago, sought their repose. Oh, he could have wept, as he 
thought of her pure innocence, her goodness ; the night they first 
met ; the first glance of her face ; the hair that floated over his, 
and kissed his cheek ; the moonlight ride homeward ; and his 
struggle — his long, long stuggle — to subdue this love which would 
not be allayed. These thoughts, with a thousand more like them, 
passed through his mind with strange rapidity while he sat there 
alone in that mysterious chamber, with the silence of the grave 
hanging around. At last he rose, and taking the taper in his hand, 
mounted, with a resolute step, up again on to the marble slab. One 
or two steps beyond carried him downwards to the other side. It 
was a chamber thickly carpeted. As he held the light above his 
head, it shone over a moderately-sized room, filled with bureaus, 
old-fashioned chaii^s and writing-desks, more like an ordinary room 
for a gentleman transacting business than one for household use : 
bundles of papers — some tied with red tape, others loose, and 
scattered as if but lately undergoing examination — lay in confu- 
sion on the chairs and carpet. At the extreme end was a small 
old-fashioned bed, with white dimity curtains falling round its head 
and shoulders. Towards this portion of the room Harry Monck 
bent his steps, while he searched with a painful curiosity into the 
shadowy comer. As he neared the couch, he felt his breathing 
thicken, his pulse beat fast. He began to recognise the form of 
some one stretched upon it. He rushed forward with intense ex- 
citement, and drew back the curtains, while his Hght flashed fully 
vnthin its receptacle. An exclamation more resembling a despair- 
ing scream than anything else burst from his lips. 

" Tis Lora !*' he called out, desperately — *' our own Lora, but 
cold, stiff, and dead ! Oh, unhappy and beautiful one !" he said, 
aloud, after a long, painful, heart-rending gaze at the pale, cold 
face ; " let me weep over you ! let me kiss you thus in death — I 
that dared not touch thy lips in life, though I loved you pas- 
sionately T' 

Poor child I there she lay — chill, chill, motionless, and beauti- 
ful — ^her long hair heaped on her shoulders, her blue eyes staring 
on her home above. Her white, snowy arms and hands were 
crossed devoutly over her breast. In the one hand she held her last 
gift of flowers from Frank ; in the other was a packet of letters — • 
the intercepted ones between her poor mother and Woolrush. 
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Henry Monck was weeping bitterly by her side far some time, 
till a gentle hand aroused him. When he looked around, he sav 
it was his elder brother. His eyes, too, were big and swollen with 
grief. 

*' Brother !" he murmured, lowly, and in a voice trembling and 
broken ; ** I never knew till now your love to poor Lora. Terrible 
though this catastrophe is, I can almost look upon it with calm. 
ness, with the knowledge I have now learned. It is a strange 
destiny, but we must bend before the will of Him who sends it to 
us. Above our house there seems to hang a doom worse than a 
thousand deaths 1 There is a Providence around us weaving eacL 
day our fates. The one is death ; the other is life ! Oh, who aie 
they who are closest to their God — the living or the dead V 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS," "A BOHEMIAN'S 

BUDGET," &c. 



CHAPTER XX. 

HEAVEN HELP THOSE WHO ARE TOO SUDDENLY DISENCHANTED. 

Irvin, Grey Gresham's valet, had been picked up by his 
master when he was at Oxford. Dragged up in the gutter, 
taught to vend luoifers, and t^ be one himself, for his mother — ^he 
never knew his father — always called him a little devil, he existed 
through hunger, dirt, and starvation, as some lads do while others 
die — most likely this lad would have died, but that his mother was 
too poor to insure his life. He got his existence up to fourteen 
years of age by the regular street dodges of his tribe— sometimes 
turning Catherine-wheels beside cabs and 'busses, sometimes cheat- 
ing his comrades at pitch-and-toss, sometimes resorting to petty 
pilfering when he could evade the lynx-eye of the dreaded, but 
anything but ubiquitous, '* Bobby,'* and never getting his bread 
by any sort of work if he could possibly get it without. So he 
cadged on until, through constantly hanging about a stand in 
Oxford-street, where he used to get the cabmen ^fares by pestering 
the ** swells " as they came out of the Duchesses Theatre close by, 
and then hanging on the steps as though he would vengefiiUy make 
the cab a Juggernaut if the occupants did not find him some 
coppers, he became known at the public- house opposite, where he 
used to run and fetch *' 'arf-an'-'atf " for his patrons. During the 
temporary incapacity of the regular lad, the proprietor made him 
casual pot-boy, and that being something like his forte^^ he kept the 
post, vice Swiper sent about his business, and rapidly rose to be his 
master's second barman. But as he grew less green, he became 
less honest, and being suspected of practising that useful agricul- 
tural labour called tillage, he was summarily dismissed, but not 
before a loafing customer had taught him to play billiards. So he 
became a billiard-marker, a post for which no character was re- . 
quired, and soon was so efficient that the proprietors of a billiard- 
room in Oxford engaged him to go there. He did not take more 
than three years to get firom Oxford-street to Oxford, but he was 
amazingly polished up during the time ; and it was here Guy 
Qresham first saw him. Seeing a glimmering of his own nature in 
the lad, he naturally admired him ; so finding him more than likely 
to become imscrupulous and useful, he engaged young Irvin to 
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wait upon him, and soon sharpened him up to his reqiUTements, 
when he became his valet. He it was who assisted his master t^ 
remove Adela to a private asylum in Belgium, immediately after 
her father knew of her marriage with Exley. 

During all this time, Adela only moaned — 

" They are taking me away from him ! — they are taking me 
away from him!" 

The arrangement with the keeper of the asylum was soon and 
easily made. The only thing which kept Adela from utter prostxa. 
tion was the thought of Exley's saving love. He would be sure 
very soon to find they had taken her away from him, and follow 
their track. Her brother thought it would suit his purpose best to 
undeceive her ; so he gave his cards another shuffle. She rebelled 
against his cruel words : 

" Let all the world swear deceit against him, and I will believe 
it swears falsely," were her words. 

** You know not what you say — ^your love for him is a sin," 
said orthodox Guy. 

" I will love him while life lasts. A sin to love him I Let 
him tell me so himself." 

So Guy sent for Exley, whose whereabouts he well knew; but 
who had partly repented, for instead of being prime mover, and 
able to make his own terms, he had begun to see that he was but 
Guy's tool. 

She had been brought into the room where such interviews 
were held, after having been told by the female attendant, by the 
doctor's order, that there was a gentleman she was to see there, 
and she hoped he would take her away with him, for she was sick 
of such a pale-faced cat ; not that Adela had given any trouble, 
but her beauty offended the eye of the hard-featured and repulsive 
woman. Never doubting that her lover-husband, whose memory 
was twined around her heart no less than the golden guerdon 
around her finger, had come to take her away, she cried with glad 
surprise, and suddenly kissed her grim attendant. The woman, in 
whose heart the springs of kindness, which in a woman's breast 
should be eternal, had almost ceased to flow, felt a slight pang, and 
for one moment — as a sunbeam strikes for an instant the cavernous 
rocks on a sea-shore, making the grim aspect of rugged nature look 
less harsh and forbidding — a quivering ripple of a smile tinted her 
granitic face as she whispered, pityingly — 

" There, keep your courage, child ; you will want it all." 

She held some secrets of the prison-house, did this woman, and 
perhaps knew that Adela's time of penance would only die with 
her. 

Entering the room with trembling, under the influence of a 
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Vague fear, she saw the man with whom she had stood before the 
altar, in Orten's little village church, standing by the window, with 
her saturnine brother, at whose sight she sprung forward, crying — 

*' Husband, take me away from this place ! It has been like a 
dream, and they told me I was mad ; and they took me away from 
you, but they have come to fetch me." 

** I told you, Adela,*' said Guy's grating voice, as she stood in 
a beseeching attitude, " that you were ill — ^very ill ; and as you 
wanted to see Exley, I have sent for him, though what you can 
wish to say, I have no idea, or he either." 

** No," said Exley, ** and — ^and I have no idea. Has she been 
mad long, sir?" 

No answer, no sound, no tears, no presence, save that of a 
cold, pallid statue, with hands grasping the marble table for sup- 
port, with parted lips — parted in amaze. Heaven help those unto 
whom disenchantment and disillusion of their earthly gods comes 
in one brief instant ! Let merciful nature take its lengthy course to 
change the ideal into normal clay ; let us come gradually to learn 
what puerile creatures are the noblest objects of our adoration. 
The chill marble on which the sunshine played fitfully was not 
harder than Guy's heart as he looked upon his work ; he could not 
let her stand between him and money. 

And all that had gilded her young life, and recompensed her for 
unloving parents, was gone — worse ! it had never existed. As the 
rose-leaves drop from the shaken tree, unwillingly but sure, so 
long as the hand forces the sacrifice, her illusions fell from her in 
one minute of despair. She looked at Exley, but it was a look of 
vacancy ; and, loosing her hands, fell a huddled heap, and senseless. 
Exley, on the impulse of the moment, rushed to, and lifted her. 

" God forgive us all !" he said. " Adela ! " 

*' Hush, fool !" said Guy, grasping his arm. " Will you make 
a scene?" 

" She is my wife !" said Exley, with a rapid and choking 
utterance. " I will risk all." 

'*Will you, indeed?" returned Guy, imperturbably. "Do 
you mean a prosecution for bigamy amongst the rest ? Why, man, 
you were married half-a-dozen years ago before ever you became a 
tutor. Your second marriage is null and void. Now, be good 
enough to ring that bell." 

" Excuse me," said the doctor, blandly, as he entered, *' ner- 
vous sensibilities — no excitement — shock to the system — our code 
— judicious treatment. Will you please come in here, Mrs. Har- 
ridan? — will you see to your patient? Gently, please — be very 
gentle, Mrs. Harridan, if you please." 

As the guilty pair retmrned through the wide expanse of park, 
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in midst of which the asylum stood forth, as protesting against the 
brightness of surroxmding nature, the September sunshine shedding 
around them its noon's silver radiance, and lighting up the vile 
house behind them, one at least bethought him of the sacrificed 
girl they had left therein ; but repentance had come too late, and 
when firfterwards he was haunted by her hopeless, earnest face, it 
brought with it the knowledge that he was not a deceiver only, but 
a dupe to his cleverer pupil, a Judas, whose paltry bribe turned to 
dust like Dead Sea fruit. Judas ! — ^he had all his bribe before- 
hand, while he only depended on the bounty of Guy Gresham ; 
and Guy Gresham, with peculiar sangfroid^ when asked, told him 
he would give him nothing. 

CHAPTER XXL 

TWO GRAVES FOR ONE PURSE. 

" A GENTLEMAN has arrived to see you, sir, " said Lrvin, signi- 
ficantly, to Guy Gresham, as he and Exley, the latter cowed and 
trembling, reached the hotel door. 

*'Who?" 

" Mr. Maule." 

*' Show me to hia room !" commanded Guy, in a decisive tone, 
after a momentary start. " You, Exley, wait. I may have to 
send for you. So fools rush on to their fate !" he muttered, as he 
followed his valet through the long corridor. 

Maule, or Cousin John, as he had always been called by the 
Greshams — ^for his mother and the baronet's wife were sisters — ^had 
grown suspicious of late. It took a long time to rouse this bluff 
young squire ; but when Adela had disappeared, and the baronet 
gave him but curt replies to his questions, where he had before 
been so anxious to urge on the marriage, he grew suspicious ; he 
feared, he knew not what, but he waited and watched ; learnt from 
the maid that Adela Guy and the valet had gone away together, 
sought to find out whither, and followed. 

"You want me?" said Guy, smiling, as he entered the bed- 
room. 

** Yes, and your sister, my cousin and my betrothed wife. 
Guy, I think I am a nervous fool, but I feel — I do not know why, 
but I feel that you can give me the clue to all this recent mystery, 
if you will.*' 

" Really, Mr. Maule, have you come all this way to tell me 
this ? Smrely even such a sublime cultivator of turnips as yourself 
must see the Sheer absurdity of such a thing. Why, I thought the 
baronet was dead, or that the great House was burned down, at 
least." 
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" I should have regretted the first of these two things, perhaps 
more than you, Guy ; but Adela is all to me. I sometimes 
thought somehow that her aflfection was not so deep as mine, but it 
would have come — it would have come. Will you not tell me 
where she is, and why all this strange silence at the House?" 

** Am I my sister's keeper?'* asked the other, seating himself 
on the edge of the small white bed in the comer of the room. 

*' Aye, that you are, and will be responsible to God and to man 
for her safety and honour. There's no responsibility so sacred as 
that of a brother, save that of a husband." 

** Ah, now I know why you have come. You are doubtless 
going to open a conventicle in Protestant Belgium, and preach. 
Yon have followed somebody's example ; let me see, what is it ? — 
oh ! He took up his scrip, and walked, or something of that 
kind." 

" Guy Gresham,'* said the squire, sternly confronting him, 
" you are, by your language, a wretch, most unfeeling. I have not 
come so far to be trifled with like a boy. One who would snepr 
at a strong man's honest love would be guilty of worse things. I 
tax you with foul play : I demand to know what you have done 
with Adela. I will search everywhere for her. Will you save me 
the trouble?" 

" Still rambling and incoherent in your speech, my good friend," 
returned Guy, walking towards the door. " That you never liked 
me I always knew, but was unprepared for such nonsense as 
this." 

" You will not leave this room," said Maule, interposing 
between Guy and the door, ** without giving me some satisfac- 
tion." 

** Satisfaction you shall have — more than enough; in the 
meanwhile, I decline to be a prisoner, and a lunatic gaoler with me." 

" Well, go, sir," said the squire, passionately, opening the door, 
" and let it be to your kennel, for I did not believe the haughty 
heir of the old Greshams could be such an ungracious cur. I must 
seek my rights by other means," and he struck him a blow on the 
cheek with the flat of his hand. 

*' Thank you ! I will send my friend up to you at once," and 
Guy smiled as he returned down the corridor. 

A strange meeting took place between Adela's false husband 
and her real lover. 

Mr. Godfrey knew no one in Belgium, and he asked Exley to 
act for both. Irwin said he should not easily forget the exulta- 
tion of Guy when he was told of this. He laughed in so scornful 
and sardonic a manner that Exley stared, and asked him, " What 
busy devil was working his brain now ?*' 

3— L o a 
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Well, Exley did act for both, and prepared the pistols. 

"Gresham," said poor, hot-headed, warm-hearted, wealthy, 
fox-hunting John Maule — " Qresham, life is pleasant enough to 
me : must this thing take place 1 I have loved your father and— 
Adela, since we used to play together when I was a boy. And only 
satisfy me that she shall not be coerced, that I may win her if I 
can, for I have had your father and Lady Gresham's consent these 
two years ; but now, when I question Sir Fulke about my darling, 
he ^embles and goes away. . Tell me that I am wrong, hasty in 
my suspicions, and I will apologise for the blow T struck in my 
foolish passion. Come, Exley, what think you 1 — should old ties 
be broken, and young lives risked for a stupid quarrel V and the 
noble fellow held out his hand. 

" Too late — impossible !" stammered Exley, his mouth twitch- 
ing nervously. 

Guy looked at the proffered hand, and turned away with a 
sneer — • 

*' A fox-hunter and a coward !" 

" That will do," were the last words of the bluff young squire. 

In a few moments he fell, shot dead on the dark, dank moss, by 
the hand of his neighbour, without the quaint little town of Bruges. 
Guy had not practised pistol-shooting for nothing. 

I have said that Exley acted for both. Irwin, who was waiting 
near, with a travelling carriage, says there was only one loud 
report, and that Mr. Maule's pistol had not been loaded at all. All 
was hushed up at home and abroad. They manage these things 
more quietly in Belgium than elsewhere. 

And Adela they had killed too, less mercifully than by steel, 
pistol, or poison, but none the less surely. Seven months after- 
wards, Guy and his valet removed her corpse from the asylum, and 
took it, with all necessary formalities, to tixe English burial-ground 
near Calais. 

Two graves for one purse ! And Guy was satisfied with the 
exchange ; but then, you see, he did not believe in a future. His 
principles, those of Exley — otherwise Bennett — ^and Colton were 
very much alike. And they were such good friends ! Friends ! — 
mythical personages. Oh I certainly — lolaus, Pylades, and 
Orestes — cum grano salia. 

CHAPTER XXIL i 

STONY GBOUNI>. 

As I sat in the wretched hovel in the dirty, narrow, squalid 
court, resounding witiii the shrill cries, whistles, and curses given 
forth by infiEUQt lips, and reeking with the odours of stale .fish, when 
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the precious dayl^ht struggled to obtain admittauce between the- 
overhanging rotten top storeys, which met together so nearly that, 
the cobbler opposite working at his window could see the coster-- 
monger kicking his wife because he'd done a bad morning's trade» 
and she asked if she might take his Sunday shirt &om the cupboard 
—drawers were not known there — and obtain that thereon by which 
she might get the squalling brats some dinner, as I sat listening 
to the story told by the woman, whose appearance, miserable as it 
was, diowed traces of what we call refinement, I thought it one 
of the strangest tales that the wildest flight of &ncy could concoct. 

The motive did not seem to be sufiicient for Sir Guy's actions. 
But then, again, perhaps he had been bom with a stony hearty 
inherited from his mother, and was no more accountable for his actions 
than an idiot bom without sense. No amount of moral teach* 
ing could have saved this man ; the seed would have been sown on 
stony ground. There are some soils which cannot be cultivated. 
Want of feeling, particularly among those who habitually are guilty 
of laches in society, arises chiefly from ignorance, giving cause for 
the saying, " Where there is no sense there is no feeling." " Ohl 
I didn't know," is the commencement of their excuses, when some 
sensitive lady has been wounded by one of these ignorant animals, 
who has, during dinner perhaps, expressed an opinion that her father 
once forged a bill, and that her mother had been only tolerably 
virtuous. But here was a man who for simple greed outraged every 
moral, social, and natural tie. The connection between the Com- 
missionaire, Bennett, and Sir Quy was plain enough now. 

" But how was it 1" I asked, *^ that Bennett or Exley, with all 
his knowledge of the present baronet, could not enforce a sufficient 
annual income from him to live upon without sponging upoa 
actresses?" 

" Oh ! Sii Quy set him at defiance, for he knew that Exley wa& 
married before he went through the ceremony with Adela ; and he^ 
did not let him know of her early death. I do not know whether he 
knows it now. My husband, who tried to extort money on the same 
grounds, was kicked out of the house soon after his accession to the 
baronetcy." 

" Who would believe hU tale against Sir Guy's ? for is he not a 
baronet and a gentleman ?" 

The Commissionaire's wife had, as she stated in her restless- 
agitation of mind, waited outside the stage-door in the expectation 
of seeing me, to ask me to do what I could on behalf of her husband ;. 
the same as she told me she had done on the former occasion when 
she wished to obtain my address in order to restore the things of 
which he had robbed me. She had seen me several times at Coltou's 
chambers^ for whose landlady she oGcasionally used to wash, but 
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bad not seen me for some time to obtain my address, until standing 
among the usual curious group outside the theatre door, she 
attempted, on the impulse of the moment, to address me when thrust 
aside by the policeman. On the second occasion she saw Bennett 
hand me into the cab, and with a woman's intuitive conviction which 
is oftener better worthy of trusting than all a man's logic, she 
deemed that something was wrong, and followed as long as she 
could, until the cab was out of sight. She knowing the sisters 
staying' at the Bangham, walked towards there, and saw Bennett 
prowling nervously about the Circus. 

Had he known that Adela's — I cannot write, his wife's — old 
companion was watching him, it might have added to his perplexity. 
She heard the order ** to Charing Cross " and made her way there, 
to see that whatever plot he had been engaged in was frustrated, 
and on the impulse of the moment could not help addressing Exley, 
alias Bennett, as shown at the conclusion of the fifteenth chapter. 

CHAPTER XXni. 

SOME OP THE PASSENGEES LEAVE THE TRAIN. 

Oke does not look for reason in love or marriage ; but when a 
man does marry he ought to make himself worth regretting. 
Worse now than a widow, but grieving fur her husband more than 
the majority of wives mourn for better men who are dead, Mrs. 
Jobson sought new work, and soon obtained, through the influence 
of Horace, a situation as dresser at an East end theatre. ' 

I went to Tina's wedding, which took place, without any 
theatrical fuss and fidgets, at St. George's, Hanover-square. 
Cynthia was the only bridesmaid, and myself the only other person 
in the church, excepting a jolly young Scotch clergymau, who 
smiled good-naturedly when Horace told him, " To cut it short, old 
fellow," the clerk, and somebody who was repairing the organ 
and making a horrible noise — ''Just like stage thunder, I declare," 
said Tina. A rapid exit by the vestry-door, a prolouged dimier at 
the " Ship," and a ride back to town by humble steamboat followed. 
That was the honeymoon, and a very sensible one too. Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace MuUins are rising rapidly in their profession, and their 
hospitable semi-detached cottage, beyond South Kensington, is open 
to me whenever I choose to seek it. They have children now, and 
their expenses are increasing ; but Horace says jovially *' The more 
the merrier " — children he means — not expenses ; and Tina seems to 
be taking him at his word. Cynthia lives with them ; but having 
discovered somehow or other that her great uncle's sister-in-law 
was the fourteenth cousin of a little man who was a great and a 
distinguished actor — the words are not necessarily synonymous- 
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whose name was world-renowned, and whose biographers differ 

exceedingly as to his meanness or liberality, she appears on the 

stage as Miss Palmipede Garrick, and as she is shortly to be united 

to a naval oifficer, I suppose she will appear in the bills as Mrs. 

Palmipede Scott-Garrick, carrying out the style of those who think 

a high-sounding name is a step towards success. She has already 

achieved the popularity always attendant on notoriety — which is 

almost as good as fame — of having her photograph offered for sale 

in the stationers* windows, dressed en amazone. There it is, beside 

that of Finette and Swinburne, Menken and Dumas, Colenso and 

Cairns, Disraeli and Leotard, Russell and Blondin, . the Prince of 

Wales and Miss Josephs, the Duke of Edinburgh and Madame 

Schnieder, Livingstone and Murchison, Gumming and Professor 

Anderson, Spurgeon and the Gorilla. Mr. and Mrs. Horace keep 

their own name, and seem satisfied with it. Colton is dead. He 

Uved quietly at a little village in Devon for a time, while he 

arranged with his creditors, and upon returning to London resumed 

his old habits. I went to see him as he lay at a friend's house in 

Bolton-street, Piccadilly, dying of rapid — racing ! he called it with 

a sad smile — consumption, but wanting nothing but breath. 

** Farewell!" he said, as I left; **I have paid my fare to a 
place from which I cannot take a return ticket. I say,*' he con- 
tinued, " has it ever occurred to you that we shall all be very much 
astonished when we die, to find things .so very different to what we 
expected?" 

" How people talk on still about a Christian's dying bed, and 
the last hours of an unbeliever ! If ever you perpetrate a novel, 
Frank, make your characters die, as ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred do die." 

I left him, and he died next day. Literature lost a brilliant 
ornament ; society lost a Bohemian vagabond — these words are 
not synonymous either. Horace and I attended his funeral, together 
with two publishers. There were some true mourners beside his 
grave that murky day at Kensal Green, for he had an overdrawn 
account with both of the latter, and had not lived to send them the 
copy they had paid for, so he did not die unregretted, as his enemies 
have said. Jiggers married the little girl at the Wycherly, who 
played boys' parts ; and they have taken to the music halls now, 
where they earn more money in a week than they could possibly at 
a theatre in a month. Jiggers, when pressed on the subject by his 
Julie, hesitated at first. 

" By Jove !" he said ; *' I do not know what new dodge we cari 
find to attract the British public now, without we learn to play the 
violin with our eye-lashes, or comb our hair with our toes, or 
something of that sort. Julie wanted to learn the trapeze, but he 
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would not let her ; 80 they went in for the oomic duologue line, and 
keep their brougham now. Jigger's new songs, * I'll have your 
Fat I' * Beautiful for Ever !' and the ' Polite Peeler,' are quite the 
Tage — ^in fact, he has sung them before the Boyal Princes by com- 
mand. What need we say more V 

My farce was produced ; but having, unfortunately, told the 
truth concerning a member of the fourth estate, of- Fenian tendencies, 
who would go in for cheap dinners at the Leeds Exhibition, it was 
withdrawn by the management, with whom he had a certain 
influence, at his request. The lover of cheap dinners was after. 
wards sentenced to twelve months imprisonment for obtaining goods 
under false pretences. I mention this fact to show how widely ihe 
ramifications between some literary men and the stage extends. 
At this time honest theatrical criticism is simply an impossibility. 
If a dramatic critic does not write for the stage himself, he knows 
other fellows who do, and how is he to speak unfavourably of their 
compositions 1 And above all, pray, how can he cut up a stupid but 
pretty little actress with whom he has been supping last night, and 
ixopes to dine with to-morrow ? 

A few months after Tina's marriage a dead body was found at 
low tide, wedged in between some of the posts which support the 
<I!alais pier, and was removed to the dead-bouse close by. The 
keeper of a wretched cabaret said he had been drinking at hishouAe 
for several days. There was nothing by which to identify the body, 
except a letter in one of his pockets, in which he requested that he 
should be buried in the English burial place at the Basse VUle, by 
the grave, near the gates, where a small plain stone bore the initials, 
'*' A. G." The letter went on to state that the grave contained 
the remains of Adela Gresham, who had been his wife. This is aU 
the letter contained ; but as his pockets turned out without any 
money to carry out his request, and he had undoubtedly committed 
suicide, the authorities, who had no sentiment, buried him else- 
•where. 

Sir Guy Gresham was shortly after returned to Parliament as 
-Q, Constitutionalist, the new name for the Conservatives. He says, 
however, that there are only two parties in the state now — ^the Ins 
. and the Outs. He has just received a disappointment, in coal not 
having been discovered in such quantity on his estate as he ex- 
pected ; for the love of greed is yet strong within him, although he 
has no heirs ; but rumour says he is hard pressed for money, having 
lost the princely fortune he received when his father died. He 
read t)f the death of his sister's husband, and ejaculated " Tant 
mieua.'' If people are born without hearts they can't help it 
Be that as it may, he bears the worst possible name among his 
nants, &om whom he exacts more than his due. He preserves his 
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rabbit Ry and sends them to market, and his tenants have to keep 
them. He is always in hot water and at litigation with them, and 
keeps several unscrupulous scoundrels round him, who will swear 
anything at his bidding. He has been known to take a thief who 
stole a watch from gaol, and make him time-keeper on his estate. 
Of course he is hated ; but he hates back again, and no good 
feeling or shadow of principle ever springs from his adamant heart. 
It' should be added that he spends most of his time in London, and 
leaves her ladyship, his wife, to pass her time as best she may at 
the dismal ancestral hall. The county people, her neighbours, do 
not visit her on accoimt of Sir Guy's bad name, and they also 
politely insinuate that there exists some esclandre which attached 
itself to her name before her marriage, so she has to seek society 
among the genteel families of her butcher, her baker, and her 
candlestick maker. She is a true woman, though — much too good 
for Sir Guy — and her winning grace and pensive style of beauty 
earns her wondrous popularity. The poor people in the village 
hard by frame her photograph, and call down blessings on the head 
of the lady of the House. Surely she loses little by the censoriousness 
of the county magnates. Happier now than ever she was since 
her marriage with Sir Guy, she tries to make others happier too ; 
for old Lady Gresham has recently been called to the exclusive 
family vault underneath the village church, by the House, after 
leading her daughter-in-law a terrible life of petty aggravation, 
made worse by the selfish exactions of old age. She died in a 
manner of irreproachable good-breeding. 

CHAPTER XXrV. 

SFBEAD THE SAIL. 

'• TiMB ! time I time ! 
Of the angels swiftest, 
While the storm-bells chime, 

♦ * ♦ 

On still thou dnftest. 
Say, sisters sweet, 
With wayward feet, 
Whither are you straying f ' 

Being on a visit to the delightful watering-place of Weymouth 
during the present summer, I went to Portland to view the new 
breakwater which was in course of construction there, and saw the 
convicts from the Government prison on the hill, working in gangfif 
and carrying stones from the quarries ; such labour, however^ like 
all convict labour, being the reverse of profitable to the contractors 
of the work. An order from the Home Secretary enabled me to go 
over the prison itself, where the miserable inmates were carrying 
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ohain fihot and ahells backwaids and fcnrwaids &r punishment. 
They were dressedtin the prison garb of grey and cmnsan, in fact 
after the sweet style of scnpae of our yolunteer regiments. The regn- 
lations forbade tiiem to speak ; but in all prisons, even those of 
France in which the garde ehiourme continually watches the /oreat 
as a tigar watches his prey before giving the &tal spring, regulations 
are always being broken ; and here one of the wretches who was 
uselessly toiling under the load of shot and shell under the burning 
heat of a midsummer's day, when even the green fields far away 
from the sterile bills of Portland were parched, and the twittering of 
birds was hushed almost to stillness under the sun's burning lays, 
and the silvery threads of water that glittered amid the meadows 
and woodlands, were reduced to half their volumn, edged close to 
me. Taking advantage of the opportunity given him when my 
guide turned aside to speak to another warder, he beseeched, with 
bated breath, a bit of bacca for God's sake. Something in the 
sound of the man's voice seemed to strike me, and looking up 
quickly, I saw in the closely-cropped convict the cudevant Com- 
missionaire. He started when he recognised me, and turned away 
to his work again with a convulsive movement of the lower lip, while 
the warder, turning suddenly, rated him with threats, as a dog- 
fighter would rate a disobedient brute which enjoyed the happiness 
of forming part of his stock in trade. The acidulated warder, whose 
countenance had about as much expression as we see on the faces of 
Dutch clocks, observed apologetically, that discipline must be 
enforced. And there is a discipline enforced by nature's laws, 
which provide punishments for wrong doers which are not to be 
evaded by tricks of counsel or legal quibbles. There is no appeal 
from her sentences, and if necessary she will blot us out from the 
role of humanity, and leave not a trace behind to show of what 
small importance we are to her economy. The wave dances 
brightly o'er the sunken vessel, and birds warble over our graves as 
merrily as they did when we listened to their cadence. The pine 
forest soon hides the scene of a vast earth-deluge. The yellow com 
vigorously grows over the dead bodies of the battle-slain. Jones, 
who grasped our hand with friendship's pressure, and really put 
himself about to meet the little bill which became due before we 
could provide for it, will say to his wife over his breakfast, ** You 
recollect Smith or Tomkins — ^as the case may be — ^well, he's dead ; 
hope I shan't have to go the funeral, but if I do you shall have my 
silk hat-band." 

" Thank you !" says Phillis. *' It will come in nicely for aprons 
for the children." 

" I dare say some people think they are of consequence, but the 
dickey-birds will sing when you and I are dead," said a quaint old 
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relative, as we were walking amid Welsh Bcenery, the [grandeur of 
which, while it made the heart feel full, taught those who listened 
to its teachings what poor and insignificant things men were* 
**The dickey-birds will sing when we are gone." 

But not the same dickey-birds for long. Oh, my friend, for they 
will soon have gone the way of all dickey-birds. The grass, rudely 
disturbed by the spade which shapes our last couch, will have 
withered and made way for the fresh garb of a newer spring, the 
smiling summer will in her turn bring new flowers in place of the 
gamered-Tip dead rose-leaves which soon will be scattered to the 
winds and forgotten. We feel this is so of others, but fail to realise 
it of ourselves, and like the fool in Scripture, we hug our self-conceit, 
and imagine the mighty blank there will be when we die in our 
turn, while the only difference is but another funeral job for some 
enterprising neighbour, and our sisters will put on fashionable 
mourning, and ask each other how it suits their complexions. 

Nature will not alter her laws for us ; no special Providence will 
get us out of our misdoings against her ; and this trifle has been 
written to no purpose if I have failed to give another reading of the 
old truth, so often told, that men's secret sins will find them out. I 
have also tried to show how two girls, fair game for the hawks of 
their Bohemian world, in which the most sacred safeguards of society 
are sneered at as conventionalisms, were saved at last by a woman's 
inate principle. Drifting down the stream of life without spreading 
a sail, they were almost wrecked — ^for be sure that had Cynthia 
been lost, Tina would have drifted more hopelessly, and soon have 
been lost too ; but saved they were at last, by one keeping a look- 
out ahead when not yet too late, and those, who like unto them, 
preserve the little good they are bom to, will have their reward, 
even in this world, while drifting onwards down the course of time, 

to the unfathomable future. 

m * * * m 

The shimmering moonbeams fell across the grass-grown lawn, 
the clouds glided slowly between their brightness and the homes of 
men, while the church chimes from the distant belfry made faint 
and solemn music for the ear, as we left the modest lamp-lit 
parlour to gaze from the turf-green plot upon the glorious picture 
of nature's eventide. And when Horace had pointed out my home- 
ward path, shadowed by the tangled foliage on either side, leading 
to the hard high road, I looked back upon the little abode of love, 
where rang the voices of prattling children, and rejoiced that Tina 
had found a haven at last, and I started solitarily on my lonely way. 
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NIGHTS AT THE "TURK'S HEAD," 

mOM A POSTHUMOUS NOTE-BOOK OF THE WATTEE. 

iriTH AS IBIS0D17CII0K AND NOTBS BT A. N. OVICB. 



CHAPTER in. 

** It [the thing called ' Literature '] set painfully in Grub-street, in hungry garretai 
80 long/**— Cakltle (" Shootin^f Niagara : and After V*), 

Ah! this is a* downright dismal night. A veil of misty 
drizzling rain hanging over, surrounding everything. The high 
road ere while white and hard, and hiding with clouds of dust lie 
clattering mail, is full of muddy pools, that splash and splutter 
under the broad wheel of the farmer's dray. The sheep gather in 
woolly groups under the hedges, and overhead a drenched, unmated 
rook caws dismally, as he wings his staggering course to the elms 
in the churchyard. The woods beyond the river, with drooping 
foliage, seem to be the very habitations of misery. The Thames 
itself, that last night flowed smoothly by, as pure and gentle as a 
little child, is now whipped into mud-tinged wavelets by a ke^ 
north wind. From the roof of the Inn rain drips copiously, and 
pouring down the surface of the sign in melancholy streaks, makes 
the " Smiling Dragon '' look as though he were weeping bitterly. 
Yes ! this is a downright dismal night, and I am unable to surround 
myself with merry memories. Let me therefore record a sad one. 

There are some fires wlpich are inextinguishable. My literary 
ambition was not dead. The steam and heat and din of ten years 
writing life had soddened it, but it was revived again beneath new 
influences. Mixing so much with these great ones, hearing their 
talk, marking their conduct, I became enamoured of the life 
literary, and determined at length that I would write something. 
Many months had passed before I came to this determination ; and 
after that, many weeks, before I commenced to carry it out. What 
nights of silent pondering were those which I spent in my garret I 
It was anything but a gorgeous apartment, that garret of mine, 
and was situated somewhere in the brains of the Turk' Head. But 
still it was an apartment, and it was mine ; and there was I wont 
to sit till long after St. Paul's had chimed the midnight hour— fl< 
midnight, and other clocks with no character to keep up at 
intervals of five minutes afterwards, revolving in my mind this 
mighty project. 

To what contrivances was I forced to resort, in order to make 

^ • See Note 1 to Chap. II., which note may also suffice as ezplamiog the quotations 
at the head of following chapters.— A. N. 0. 
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my garret capable of being written in. The luxury of a table was 
denied me, so that I was forced to make a rough packing-case serve 
instead thereof ; at this I could kneel and write. Pens and paper 
and ink had then to be secured. At length, one night, aU the 
necessary arrangements having been completed, I quitt^ the lower 
regions of the house, which a few minutes ago had been ringing 
with the laughter which followed the sally of some of the *' great 
ones," but which were now dark and silent; and carrying in my 
hands and pockets innumerable candle-ends, which I had been 
hoarding up for the last month, I retired' to my sanctum. Having 
lit the longest of these, I knelt down at the box and commenced to 
write. From a host of subjects, which had arrayed themselves 
before me in almost as great numbers as the troops, when they 
stand before his most blessed majesty for review in the park, I had 
selected this one to write upon, namely — "The extraordinary 
inconguity which occasionally exists between Soul and Body." My 
next step, as the title stood wet at the top of my first sheet, was to 
select a classic sentence by way of motto. From experience I 
knew that it did not very much matter whether this sentence had 
any direct bearing on the subject. This was fortunate, as the only 
Latin sentence which I could call to mind was from the first Epistle 
or Horace — "Vilius argentum est auro, virtu tibus aurum." It 
was indispensable that this should be put into English verse, which 
I did as follows ; and recaHiug it now, I wonder how I could ever 
have been guilty of such doggerel — 

'* Less dear than gold do men their olver hold. 
And less than virtue is their finest gold.*' 

And now I commenced to write the body of my paper ; but 
alas ! for my success, instead of proceeding in the style which came 
to me most naturally, I affected that of Dr. Johnson's *' Rambler." 
I knew not then that the echo among the hills is weak and value. 
less. I fancied that it was the proper course for a young and 
untried writer to select, as model, an old and celebrated one. And 
I was right to a certain extent, but to a damning extent wrong. 
Entertaining only thoughts of victory, I wrote on slowly enough, 
for the thoughts came one at a time. St. Paul's chimed twelve !— 
one ! but still I wrote on. Two ! pealed loudly on the stillness of 
the night-air ; but I kept myself bent to the task. Just as the 
first stroke of three startled me, my last candle-end blazed up 
brightly for a moment, and then went suddenly out ; and as the 
cold moon peered silently down through my garret skylight, I fell 
forward on the chest, tired, out, and slept. When I awoke at the 
hour of rising, I discovered that I had nearly covered my paper ; 
and on reading over what I had written, I found that I had ex- 
hausted all my ideas on the subject. 
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It arises from the merest egotism, I know ; but to-night I feel 
strongly tempted to include among these imconnected notes, a 
portion of what I wrote at that time. And you, happy child of 
posterity, you into whose hands these papers may fall, when you 
have read the essay through, will you oblige me — ^if it' be at all 
convenient — ^by dropping a tear ? 

"ON THE EXTRAORDINARY INCONGRUITY WHICH 
OCCASIONALLY EXISTS BETWEEN THE SOUL AND 

BODY/' 

'* ViliuB argentum est auro, Tirtutibus anrum.*' 

•'Hor.,-Epia.l. 
*' Less dear than gold do men their diver hold. 
And less than virtue is their finest gold.' 

" It is neither irreyerent nor unreasonable to suppose that the mind of 
Deity originally conceived a plan whereby the perishable and the inunortal 
portions of man's nature might be harmoniously united ; a plan by which 
the destructible tabernacle was so framed as to possess an undefinable 
similarity to the imperishable spirit by whose presence it was hallowed. 
That thuSy for instance^ a mean and niggardly spirit should reside in a 
pinched, insignificant body; that a spiteful and wicked nature should 
reside in a body remarkable for repulsive mal-conformation ; while a spirit 
gifted with truth and honour should have as its tenement a body sym- 
metrical and comely. We must be convinced, however, on attentively 
observing humanity in the aggregate, either that such a design was never 
executed by the Creator, or that having been proceeeded with to a certain 
extent, was abandoned on account of the infidelity of the creature. 

"The daring speculations of a few, who set about reasoning upon 
portions of these data, would fain compel us to accept as an infallible 
demonstration, the unsupported hypothesis, that in the illimitable recesses 
of Unfathomability, the Supreme Existence, holds in reversion all the 
souls which up to the present he has not placed in tenancy. And pro- 
ceeding from untenable supposition, these irreverent philosophers prosecute 
blasphemous inquiries as to whether there may not be a certain confrision 
incident on the allocation of souls, and that as the result of this confrision 
it frequently eventuates that souls and bodies are united, which should 
have remained separate throughout the innumerable ages of Eternity. 
These sucklings of Philosophy, who can find the only paUiation of their 
unflinching impertinence in the fact of their deplorable ignorance, attempt 
to add to the plausibility of their so-called arguments by reminding their 
disciples that the soul enters the hody at the moment of birth, a period at 
which the infantine form can give no indication whatever of what the 
future man shall be. 

" However much we may deny the right of a created being, a wretched 
atom of organised matter, thus to dive into and explore the intelligence of 
Omnipotence^ we are nevertheless constrained to admit that an inhar- 
moniousness does exist, where we might naturally expect to disoover unity 
and adaptability. 
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** The students of History will doubtless be equally competent with the 
observers of Humanity, to adduce examples of this universal incongruity. 
Pennit us in this latter character to quote a solitary instance in support of 
ovr statement. 

" * At the present moment there dwells in this city an individual whose 
vocation is that of a waiter, and whose cognomen is Anfidius. Now the 
BODY of Anfidius is essentially that of a waiter ; his blood, flesh, muscles, 
and conformation are precisely the description of conformation, musdes, 
flesh, and blood which are best adapted to the requirements of his calling ; 
he possesses the very description of legs which are never seen to their 
greatest advantage except when meandering through the kitchens of a 
city eating-house ; he possesses the very description of hands which find 
their cpngenial occupation in uncorking a bottle ; he is endowed with the 
very description of countenance which can receive the most trifling order 
without displaying contempt, or the most extensive one without exhibiting 
surprise. 

** * But the SOUL of Anfidius is the soul of an archbishop. In the 
retreat of its living dungeon it delivers charges to the faithfal, and 
sentences of excommunication to the backsliders, of which no word of 
utterance is given to the waiter tongue. It dwells with exuberance of 
delight on the immensity of the archbishopric-revenues, while its wretched 
tabernacle is heard to prate veith professional glibness of the miserable 
'perquisites attaching to its undignified occupation. 

" * It were interesting to speculate whether the archbishop soul may not 
have become the tenant of the waiter body ; and to dilate on the many 
amazing probabilities arising from the existence of so inharmonious a 
combination. Does such a dignitary exist in this country ? 

" * He felt the truth of this theory of inharmoniousness which we have 
been propounding ; for though large-hearted, he was small in stature, who 
left us the line — 

" * The soul's the standard of the man,* ** 

Such was my first attempt at writing. In an evil hour I left 
it with a publisher, to be handed to the learned editor of the 
"Monthly Review;" and — but why dwell on a disappointment 
the i)oignancy of which did not pass away till after many moons. 
That it did pass away, however, I record, happily ; and again I 
found myself at the rough chest, writing by the flickering light of 
the candle-ends, and hearing the music of the late and early chimes. 
Verse I tried this time, and, warned by my former fat«, imita,ted 
no particular style, nor, for that matter, any general one either. 
When completed, I left my MS. at the publishing office of the 
** Gentleman's Magazine,'' the editor of which periodical was 
pleased to accept it, thereby causing me much pleasurable sensa- 
tion. 

The writing of this successful piece of mine had its origin on 
this wise: — In our dull old street, and nearly opposite to the 
" Turk's Head," lived an elderly gentleman who had served in the 
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army on the Continent, and who, like other military men, was 
rather more notorious for drunkenness than for other good quaUties. 
One day the old soldier became suddenly ill, and was carried to a 
bed from which he was never again to rise. His illness was cu^coni* 
panied by ravings, in which, fancying himself surrounded by his 
old companions, he would call on them to sing their familiar drink- 
ing songs. I was called in by the lady at whose house he lodged, to 
eit with him, and, when necessary, to hold him down. During his 
last^hours he was assiduously attended by a Mr. Wesley, a Dis- 
senting minister, who has, I am told, a large body of disciples. 
The dying man refused to listen to the preacher's admonitions, 
with fearful oaths characterising them as cant. When, however, 
death began to make more near approaches, fhe grew evidently 
alarmed, and with the death-rattle in his throat, shrieked wildly to 
the '*King of Terrors," as Mr. Wesley called it, to spare him, if 
but for an hour. To my own dying day, I shall not forget the 
horrified look which stamped itself on his countenance as he fell 
back on the pillow — dead. 

My verses, which I open with a feeble recital of his ravings, I 
entitled, ** Lines on the Death and Burial of Timotheus HLob- 
basius."* The man's real name was Timotiiy Hobbs ; but having 
observed that in elegies, epitaphs, and other performances of a like 
nature, the name of the deceased was invariably Latinised, I 
thought myself justified in following such brilliant examples. 

Here are the verses : — 

LINES ON 

THB DEATH AND BTTBIAL 

OP 

TIMOTHEUS HOBBASIUS, Esq., 

LATE OF 
0EBBABD-8TBEBT, OITT. 



" Strike me up a merry tune ! 
No dull distich on the moon, 
Written by some simpering loon. 
At his garret-window, gritty, 
In the noisy, smoky city. 
Which his wife, from nought save pity^ 
With a sigh, pranounces pretty ; 
But a roystering; jovial ditty, 
Very long and very witty, 
Shoutyfye songsters ! — bellow ! bawl t 
Strain your lungs, each bacchanal 1 
Never let the choms fall. 
But prolong it, one and all. 



* I think it right to state that, havmg carefully examined a complete set of the 
** Gentleman's Magazine/' I can find no such yenea^ and I beliBve they are now pub- 
iished for the first time,— A. N* 0* 
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Till yonr shouting shake the table^ 
MountiDg high above the gable, 
In a volume full and able. 

« « « « 

Alas ! I feel me growing older, 
Wintry winds are blowing colder. 
And the friends I call on moulder : 
Some in far-off battle-fields, 
Bot beneath their rusting shields ; 
Some in narrow, moss-grown graves 
(Tombstones eulogise the knaves) ; 
Some in darkening ocean caves, 
Which the green sea ever laves, 
"With its heavy, dirging waves. 

« « « 

Fill brimful your glasses ! — 

No, no, 'tis in vain ; 
O'er your graves green the grass is. 
And priests mutter masses, 

For spirits in pain. 

Tell the chorus, jolly brothers ! 
Answer none ? — this silence smothers ; 
What was ours belongs to others ; 
Other voices sing our songs. 
Use our tables, think our wrongs. 

Oh ! 'tis maddening. 

Oh ! 'tis saddening 1 

Voice, thou'rt lying, 

That art crying, 

' Death defying, 

He is dying.* 

Coward fell, 

Sound my knell, 

But to tell, 
Cringing hypocrite, and canting 
Preacher, that their wretched ranting 

Does not teach me. 

Cannot reach me I 

Where's the folly. 

If one's jolly? 
Shout, ye songsters I • ♦ 
* « Hark ! a noise is 
Louder than the sound of voices, 
Sounding death ! Alas ! 'tis thou. 
Wherefore, monster, come ye now ! 
Give a moment more, I paay thee^- 
One— just one! — and 

A lifUess head fell back on the pillow, 
A light old corpse they laid 'neath a willow. 

< In hope sure and certain,' 

On which Mis the curtain. 

The deigyman said it. 

Or rather, he read it; 

We give him all oredit*— 
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* In hope sure and certain.' 
The men shovelled dirt io, 
Which dismally sounded, 
Ab falling it bounded. 
With haste from the cofi&n, 
A& 't seemed to me often J 
When thinking about it, 
The thought I have scouted, 
Its justice have doubted; 
Yet think the thought over. 



The sheep now eat clover, 

That thick o*er his mound is ; 
These sheep supply mutton to several counties, 
Which farmers partaking, thank God for His bounties ; 
As they thank Him the thought never enters their nobs, 
That the mutton was fattened on Timothy Hobbs/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

" I^ was a merry place, London, in those days, and that's the truth." 

Thackebay (" Barry Lyndon''). 

'* Whatever are you a writing of, William % Why you never 
have a moment to talk to a body in !" said my wife, pouting, and 
pointing sneeringly at this very paper. 

** A letter, my dear, only a letter ! That's all, indeed, my 
love," I replied, with all that docility which is the proudest boast 
of a free-born Briton. 

** A letter !*' exclaimed my wife, with fierce contempt. *' Come 
now, William, do you take me for a fool 1" 

*' No, but I was a fool for taking you, my darling,'* I replied; 
** that is — you know, when you might have made twenty matches 
ever so much better." 

** None of your impertinence, Bill, for I won't take it from you ; 
and now I may just tell you that I don't believe your story about 
the letter, so just show me what it is !" 

*^ But, really," I remonstrated, ** it's private; and you know, 
darling, that I never keep any secrets from you, and " 

*' Oh, no ! of course you never do 1 But I have my suspicions, 
Bill — you're in correspondence with some of those Frenchmen or 
Irishmen, and your agoin' to bring disgrace and ruin on to your 
p — ^p — poor fa — fa — family." 

On which, of course, as in duty bound, she burst into tears. 
What could I do ? If I had been a brute I would have conmienced 
to whistle, locked up my writing materials, and gone out for a long 
walk, but being only an unfortunate every-day husband, I said, 
soothingly — 

" There, there, my dear, now don't cry, and I'll explain every- 
thing," and took her into my full confidence, telling her that I was 
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writing down a few notes of my past life. "Would she wish to hear 
what I had already done 1 To be sure she would ! So I began to 
read a little, tremblingly at first, and with my face all suflfused with 
blushes. When I had concluded, and looked up into my wife's face 
for approval, I was surprised to find in it nothing of the sort pour- 
trayed, but something entirely different in fact. Rising from her 
chair, she put her arm r6und the neck of our daughter who had 
joined us, and exclaimed in the same sneering tone which she had 
afiected at first — 

"Just as I expected I A pretty husband you are ! You find it 
very nice to talk about your Garricks and your Goldsmithers, and 
about your own precious scribblings, ha, ha!" [the intensest 
sarcasm in that pair of monosyllables], " but not a single word in it 
about your ovm wife, of your own bosom, sir!" 

I was thunderstruck ! 

" I was just coming to that part, love I when you came in," I 
explained. But she had fled out to attend a customer, and I pro- 
ceeded to make the most appeasing amends by supplying my 
unfortunate omission, 

THUS :— 

"Mr. Timothy Hobbs had an only daughter, who possessed all 
the virtues of her parent, without inheriting any of his vices. Mr. 
Hobbs, according to his own account, came of a very high family. I have 
no reason to question his assertion, as I have never been able to meet with 
any person who knew it. They say that temper is an undoubted proof of 
high birth; if this be so, I should fancy that my Mary came from a 
very noble family indeed. We had been very intimate up to the unfor- 
tunate calamity, so elegantly set forth in my verses on ' the Death of T. 
Hobbasius.' After that I lost sight of Mary for some months. How I 
came to meet her again, and how we got married, I shall proceed to 
narrate. 

" Once in every six months my mistress gave me a holiday. On the 
second of these holidays, arrayed with great care, I went to hear a Mr. 
Whitfield preach in the open air, in a field adjoining the town. This 
gentleman commenced his sermon at about three o'clock, and when he had 
concluded it was nearly six. In the crowd before me had stood all the 
time two gentlemen, evidently much captivated by the preacher's powerful 
eloquence ; as they were turning round to go away the smaller of the two 
said to his companion in a tone of unmistakeable delight, 

'' * Egad, Barry, that fellow would make a magnificent * Othello,' if he 
didn't squint.' 

" I recognised in the pei-son of the speaker Mr. Garrick, arm-in-arm 
with Mr. Barry, on his way to Drury-lane. 

" Having returned to the City, I entered^ Fleet-street, which I found 
entirely devoted to various amusements. In one part there was congregated 
a crowd attracted by the resounding dissonance of drum and trumpet. 
3— L HH 
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To this crowd were exhibited the surprising antics of meagre and dotty- 
haired brutes, which were guaranteed jou. by the showman as being bears of 
the most ferocious and untameable species, but which might most easUj be 
mistaken hj casual observers for thin pigs swathed in horse-hair, so meagre 
and drooping was their personal appearance, and so feeble their attempts to 
keep a perpendicular position, in obedience to the dismal music of the 
hard-working orchestra. Proceeding farther down the street, as the 
shadows of evening began to thicken, I came upon another crowd, where 
amid the strong smell and ruddy flare arising from huge flambeaux, were 
exhibited other monstrosities yclept by the wheezy proprietor— * Wax 
wucks.' Here and there my eye fell upon little crowds clustering around 
pedlars, who oflered great bargains, and who found ready customers. I 
wandered up and down among the groups, for I am very fond of moving 
about through crowds of men. Presently there came at a rapid rate 
through the street a sedan-chair, borne by two Irish chairmen, who cursed 
every group they met in a most spirited manner, 

'* * Git out in the road, ye ignorant spalpeens !' they shouted, as eagerly 
they pressed onward. 

'' The cause of their great haste soon became evident, for all at once the 

crowds heard shouts and cheers welling in the distance and borne along 

the air. It was edifying to observe with how much alacrity the whilom 

exhibitors conveyed their little theatres to places of safety, and how soon 

all their audiences had vanished, and not a soul could be discovered on the 

bare pavement. I sought the shelter of a dark arch which opened off the 

street, as did also two miserably quaking watchmen with lanterns — which, 

first of all, they took the precaution of carefully extinguishing — and long 

poles, which they evidently regarded as anything but convenient 

appendages. Now the voices sounded louder and nearer, and I could 

distinctly catch, ever and anon, a shrill cry of * No Popery, No Popery !' 

Now the voices were close at hand, now the mob had entered Fleet-street, 

and came on tearing, yelling, screaming ! When they had arrived almost 

opposite the arch in which I stood, they made a halt ; and I, with my 

quaking companions, slid further into the shadow. This is truly a 

horrible mob. Not a low quarter in London, I fancy, that has not here its 

representatives by the dozen. Bome aloft in their midst, and conspicooas 

from afiar, is a pope-effigy, which they proceed to bum, amid the red glow 

and unsteady flicker of torches. The dull old houses on the other side of 

the street look young again, as the reflections causes them to standout 

against the dull sky, like burning copper. It seemed to me as though they 

blushed, listening to the cursing and obscenity of the mob ! Meanwhile 

pope-effigy, altogether unmindful of the taunts of its destroyers, hums 

quietly to cinders with a nasty smell, smouldering with a dense smoke, aQ<l 

an odour of rags. Now they proceed to wreak their last insult on poor 

pope-effigy, by kicking about its rag ashes, lighter portions of which rise 

into the air, and fall again, in blinding smut-showers on roof, sn^ 

window-sill, and pavement. Now a cheer ! that seems to rend the dull 

sky, and which nervous old ladies, half-a-mile away, hear and tremble. 

Another cheer Just one more ! No Popeiy ! Hurrah ! ! 
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" The religious ceremony being now at an end, the mob proceeds, its 
component parts first breaking half the windows in the street, and mobbing 
an old gentleman, who happened to be dressed like a gentleman. In a 
few moments not a straggler is to be seen, and first looking curiously up 
end down, we emerge fi'om our shelter. 

" On coming out the scared watchmen began to display immistakeable 
signs of great valour, by poking vigorously among the ashes with their 
poles, and by gallantly capturing the end of a torch. Having, however, 
caught sight of a figure hurriedly approaching, they released their booty, 
and precipitately resought the friendly shadow of the arch. 

"The figure was that of a female, and thinking I had nothing to fear 
^om a woman (alas, what short-sighted beings we are !) I moved towards 
her. When I had come within about a yard of her, she uttered, what Mr. 
Fielding and Dr. Smollett would call^* a scream of joy,' and, flinging her- 
fielf into my arms, cried, 

** * Oh, William, save me ! save me !' 

" Of course, it was Mary Hobbs ; who else could it be ? And, of 
course, I ' saved her ! saved her !' She looked very pretty just then, with 
her hair disarranged, and her eyes glistening, and her bosom heaving with 
ftight. And very nicely did she thank me, as I heroically took her undei 
my protection like a knight of * ye olden time ;' only that I happened to be 
a * waitere of ye modeme time.' 

** As my fair charge grew more composed, I asked her what monster 
had hid her from me for so many months ; and she told me of a horrid old 
aunt, who kept her locked up, and would never permit her to take a walk, 
except in her own hideous company. 'Twas then that I forgot all about 
waiterdom, and felt indeed, the spirit of an olden knight stirring within 
me. As we walked along the empty street she clung timidly to my arm. 
As we came near a tall dark building. Ml of little barred windows, which 
stared intently like dull eyes, she trembled a little I thou^t ; and when we 
had set foot on the greasy pavement in front of the building, tears began 
to pour down her face, and she sobbedout, 

" * Oh, don't — pray don't take me back to my aunt.* 

" Before I could frame an answer I was touched on the shoulder from 
hehihd, and, looking round, beheld a i^agged fellow, greasier than the 
pavement, who struck his cap with the fore-finger of his right hand, and 
said, 

" * Sir, will you be pleased to come in and be married.* 

" I stooped down and whispered something, I know not what, in 
Mary's ear. 

" I waited for an answer ; and 
Amid tears and blushes it came. 

* « Yes !* 

* • • « 

** Interval of joy and rapture ; duration unknown. 

« * • « 

. " After which we were both ushered into an apartment inside the dark 
building, which, indeed, was the Fleet Prison, where the greasy scout left 
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us. Presently the door opened, and a clei^yman entered, blotchy-faced, 
and blear-eyed ; he wore by no means a clerical aspect. He was arrayed in 
a dirty morning gown, from underneath which there peeped not the 
slightest tint of linen. He was rather more than «^mi-intoxicated. 
Surveying us both, he sta^ered up to where we stood, and taking me by 
the collar of the coat, he expressed his desire that I should accompany him 
into the next room in order to arrange the preliminaries. In the *next 
room' he inquired my name and hers, which he entered without date in a 
pocket-book, which appeared to be full of similar inscriptions, and having 
lent me a ring, and found that the entire of my stock of money amounted to 
half-a-sovereign, he brought me back to the room, where Mary was 
nervously waiting. Having placed us before him, he b6gan to hiccough 
out portions of the marriage service, with involuntary variations, winding 
up with this benediction — * And now, damme, your'e man and wife !' 

" And so we toere^ having been legally executed at the nominal charge 
of ten shillings a couple, which is at a uniform rate of exactly five shillings 
per head." 

There ! I think that should satisfy her. 



CHAPTER V. 

*' His memory long will live alone 

In all our hearts, as mournful light 
, That broods above the fallen sun, 

And dwells in heaven half the night.'' 

Tennyson («• To J. S."). 

The Club never was so thinly attended as on that night, and 
yet I think there was seldom a merrier meeting. There were 
present — let me see ! — Dr. Johnson, who had been spending the 
forenoon at Mr. Gardiner's, the tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, where 
he took tea, the exact number of cups being carefully noted down 
in Counsellor Boswell's pocket-book ; Mr. Goldsmith, who was 
arrayed in a very ugly suit of clothes, on which he seemed, however, 
to set particular value ; Mr. Garrick ; and, of course, Mr. Boswell. 
These four were the only ones present. 

Mention having been made by one of the four of Mr. Gold- 
smith's excellent comedy, " The Good-natured Man," Mr. Boswell 
said that he considered the character of Croaker in that play to be 
copied from that of Suspicious in the " Rambler." Dr. Goldsmith 
retorted by asking Mr. Boswell if he had ever- heard that Dr. John- 
son was the author of the five Books of Moses. 

Mr. Boswell had many things to relate of the extraordinary 
intelligence of his daughter Varonica, about whose education he 
expressed himself as becoming anxious. He had been thinking of 
sending her to the continent, he said. 

"If I were you, Mr. Boswell," said Mr. Goldsmith, "it's 
meself 'ud send her to Corsica. " 
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This jeu d" esprit tickled Dr. Johnson amazingly. He^ threw 
down his lemon — the fourth I had handed him — ^and burst into a 
roar of laughter. Well, certainly, the doctor is a rummy cove.* 

Later in the evening Dr. Goldsmith began to strut about lie 
room in order to display to the greatest advantage his new jdum- 
coloured suit, all the while a palpable sneer played about the lovely 
Boswellian countenance ; indeed once, he laughed audibly, but very 
^sely changed his titter into an accidental cough. I couldn't help 
saying to myself, " Ah, Mr. Boswell, it's a lucky circumstance for 
jou that Mr. G. didn't hear you giggle, or perhaps he'd have 
served you as he did Evans the bookseller last week.'' 

When the Club broke up that night the author of the '* Good- 
natured Man" came to me and asked me to brush down his clothes ; 
while engaged in doing so, he said — 

" Waiter, do you know who made this suit?" 

"No, sir," I replied. 

** Well," said he, "it was John PhiUby at the ' Harrow,' in 
Water-lane, and he bid me mention it." 

He went away whistling, and with a kindly smile on his face, to 
his new chambers in Brick-court, Middle Temple. He had not 
been gone a minute when Mr. Boswell came up to me and said, 

**A beg yeer pardon, waiter, but ded Meester GJoldsmith say 
John Phniby^ of Water-lane V ' 

" Yessir," I said, and down it went into the counsellor's book. 

When I shall have ceased writing for to-night, when the house 
is locked up and the lights extinguished, when I lie in my bed 
asleep, I feel now that all night long I shall dream of one face and 
voice ; for of all the men of letters whom I have known, no one has 
taken — without seeming to do so — such a strong hold over my afifec- 
tions as the Irish author in the plum-coloured suit. I always feel 
happy when his presence haunts me, and it does to-night, for then 
I am conscious that — 

" [Note. — Several pages of the MS. are here missing ; indeed there is 
but one other page in my possession, and it is so evidently a fragment, that I 
have hesitated somewhat before determining to lay it before any reader 
who may haply have read thus far.] — A. N. O." 

THE CONCLUDING FRAGMENT. 
[I stood] " behind the broad trunk of an elm-tree, not presuming to 
mix with the brilliant throng that crowded round the open grave. It was 

• It may be objected here, vrith some force and much fairness, that the waiter 
could not have used this expression, as it belongs to the vocabulary of slang modem. 
Let me state, in explanation, that the entire of the words, with the exception of the 
initials, r. c. have been so blotted in the original MS. as to render them totally 
illegible. The initials may stand for * Roman Catholic/ * Russian Consul,* or ' regular 
customer/ but none of these appear to me so natural as the one adopted. — ^A. N. 0. 
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a dear spring morning, and had been preceded by a frosty nigbt. The 
grave had been made on the previous day, and so the upturned mould was 
hard and crisp, and tipped here and there : as was also the half-green, half- 
brown, grass : with a silvering of lime. A bird lit in the tree above my head, 
and began to pour forth his shrill notes, but, so strangely did they sound 
on the deep silence, that the little songster himself was frightened, and flew 
away to continue his strain on amoky eaves. 

^ Outside the cemetery railings was gathered a crowd of poor people^ 
who did not dare to enter the gate, but shoved their pinched and hungry 
faces between its iron bars ; down many a one of those poor, cold, but 
sympathetic faces, the unbidden tears slid, for the dead man had often 
dleviated their misery ; at times too, when his own was weighing him 
earthwards. 

** Very near to the grave's edge stood Dr. Johnson, peering down 
into it with his dull, weak eyes, and evidently surprised to think that he 
so old, so suffering, and so desponding, should be alive and well, while one 
erst so happy and childlike was being lowered into his grave— his grave. 
Sir Josiah Reynolds, drinking in every syllable of ' the service' through his 
hearing-trumpet, looked intensely sad, as he muttered the respopses to 
himself with a husky accent. Burke stood calmly, with his arms folded, 
gazing intently upon the skyi Dr. Smith, Mr. Beauderk, and Mr. Gibbo 
stood together, deeply impressed with the solemnity of the scene. Sheridan» 
Barry, and Garrick, and all the members of the Club stood there silently, 
sorrowfully. Did I say all f No, one man was conspicuously absent ; his 
name — Boswell. It was better so, I thought. 

** Besides these, his more intimate literary associates, were assembled a 
great part of what was noble and learned in the metropolis. And among 
them all, as the deep musical tones of the minister pronounced the words 
' Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,' there were few breasts that did not heave^ 
and upon the blades of trampled grass there fell drops which show more 
brilliantly than dew. 

^' I shrank further behind the elm-tree, and covering my face with my 
hands, I wept too. 

" None was there in that mourning throng who did not then recal 
some cheery word, or kindly act ; and all felt that in the midst of them had 
C(Mne a dreary blank, never to be filled up again. As for me, behind the 
gnarled trunk, reflecting on his tender sympathy, his impulsive generosity, 
his manly gentleness, I could hardly redise the fact that the coffin upon 
which the grave-diggers were heaping in their shovelful of English mould, 
contained all that was mortal of Oliver Goldsmith. 

''I remained concealed till I thought all, had left the graveyard but 
myself. When, however, I emerged from my shelter, I saw that two 
persons had remained behind the general mob of mourners. I had not to 
look twice before I discovered that those two were Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Garrick. 

" They silently watched the work of the sexton's assistants. And not 
until the last spadeful had been thrown on the mound, and the digger had 
flattened it down with his feet did either of them speak a word. When 
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eyentnally the silence was broken, Mr. Garrick was the speaker. Without 
raising his eyes from the ground, he repeated the celebrated words of Mark 
Antony from Shakespeare's 'Julius Caesar.' To-night, asil pause and 
listen, I can hear those words sounding across the far-reaching distance, 
distinct and beautiful — 

" ' His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world—' TJkit w<u a man P " 

"Dr. Johnson still remained silent. At length he turned to Mr. 
Gurrick, and placing one of his big hands on his shoulder said, — and above 
the fading mistiness of many another saying this one still remains with me, 
as disclosing a portion of the inner chambers of the great man's soul— > 

"Davy, our poor Goldy, was always the — 

Here unfortunately the posthumous note-book of the " Turk's 
Head" Waiter — or that portion of it rather which I mysteriously 
happen to possess — abruptly ends. 

A. N. 
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THE MISCHIEF MAKER 
A CHAPTEE FEOM A SENTIMENTAL TOUBIST'S JOmiNAL 

At Heidelberg, admiring the grand and beautiful scene opening 
before me, I strolled from the castle garden to the cemetery. The 
picturesque varieties there presented were agreeably soothing, while 
solemn meditation was invited by the inscriptions on the monu- 
mental stones, so far as an imperfect knowledge of the German 
tongue enabled me to make them out, in which piety and affection 
commended dear departed relatives to God. 

Leaving the grave-yaid, a convenient seat was offered in the 
neighbouring road. Taking possession of it, my musings were con- 
tinued. I gazed on the majestic ranges of mountains, and all the 
glories of the landscape. Their grandeur made me feel my own 
insignificance, and almost compelled me to exclaim witiii the 
Psahnist — " Lord, what is man, that Thou regardest him?" 

The next moment my eyes rested on a living object, which in 
some measure turned the course of my thoughts, and made me 
suppose myself of importance. It was a black-beetle, peculiar, I 
believe, to that part of the country. It had a high round back, 
covered — shielded with a seemingly impenetrable shell. It was a 
miniature tortoise, and, I believe, a superior specimen of the spedes , 
yet compared with him I was not to be thought so little of, after all. 

The stranger was travelling at a great pace for a beetle. His 
coat was of a sombre colour. He might be a mourner hastening to 
follow a departed friend to his last resting-place, as he was moving 
towards the cemetery. 

I do not think that I am cruel. Few people own they are so. 
Many of my friends claim excellent hearts, and say they hate 
cruelty to dumb animals, but would have them in their proper 
place, into which they try to kick them as often as they come 
within reach. I entertained no thought of injuring the insect before 
me. Always disposed to claim credit for tenderness towards all 
sentient creatures — ^accustomed to say I was willing to " call the 
worm my brother " — I should have had no great objection to hail 
the beetle as my cousin. Still I could not refrain from molesting 
him. "There will be no harm," thought I, "in giving him » 
little surprise, without hurting him ;" so I dropped my black kid 
glove over him. It was playfully done ; not thrown down in 
defiance or with any hostile design. After a minute's pause I took 
it up, and was amused to mark the supposed effect of my piank. 
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The poor little black gentleman stood motionless. He was evi- 
dently appalled at the extraordinary gloom which had come over 
him, and which had been so suddenly abated. Such an incident 
had never occurred to him in the course of his experience, or in 
that of the oldest beetle-inhabitant of the Duchy. As it was of no 
use pausing to reflect on what could not be accotmted for, he 
resumed his march, but had not journeyed over more than a foot of 
ground when my glove descended, to cover him again. I was 
rather slow to withdraw it. When at length I did so, the creature, 
as before, seemed rivetted to the. spot. That the light of day, which 
had be^ so suddenly taken away, and then so happily restored, 
should be withdrawn anew, probably shocked the little traveller, 
whom I, with the overbearing folly imputed to the Englishman 
whenever he finds himself a foreigner, had thought proper to affront 
in his native land. 

I could only guess what his conclusions were. Whether he was 
incensed at the impertinence of a foolish tourist, trembled at being 
assailed by a giant, or supposed some awful convulsion of nature 
announced the world to be at an end, I could not determine. 
Whatever his impressions, he soon decided to go resolutely forward 
with increased speed, as if anxious to withdraw from that fatal 
i^t. I still watched him. He had got half across the road when 
he came to a little mound or bank, which bordered a deeply indented 
track, left by the wheel of a cart or waggon. Here, in his haste to 
escape, he had the misfortune to lose his footing, and fell over into 
the track, and on his back. Marking the accident, I had the 
charity to hold a finger of my glove so that he could reach it. 
He clung to it, and thus assisted, soon regained his feet. I then 
left him, and he followed, proceeding as expeditiously as he could 
to his home or destination. 

He went towards the cemetery, possibly with as much sensibility 
as I pretend to, wishing to visit the grave of a friend or relative 
sadly, reflecting, as he approached the gravestones, that beetles, 
delicately and wonderfully favoured and shielded by nature as they 
are, must yield to inexorable death, as if they were of no more 
account than the poor, huge, wingless, thin-skinned biped, man. 

My conscience smote me. It struck me that I had taken an 
imwarrantable liberty, if I had not committed a cowardly assault, on 
an unoffending stranger, which he might reasonably conclude I 
would have been afiraid to take with one of my own size. If I 
deemed my offence trifling, it might, I reflected, prove as injurious 
to him as an act of wanton cruelty would have been. Business of 
mighty importance perhaps, required his presence at a particular 
moment, to which, through me, he had been unable to attend. 
For aught I knew, if he were not detained so long as to make his 
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temporary absence awfully damaging, still to bim tbe consequences 
migbt prove very serious. The more I turned this matter over in 
my mind the more culpable I found myself. 

Let me, thought I, suppose this individual, a highly respectable 
beetle, expected home to enliven a family circle, say on the occasion 
of a christening or a birthday, what a reception might await him. in 
consequence of my causing him to be so late ! How could be 
satisfactorily account for the delay, supposing the community to 
which he belongs have no better means of making known what 
chances are ofiFered than by the absurdly, irregular, jargon, human 
dunces call good English ? What, I wondered, would be the scene in 
the chimney-comer (that is, if anything of the kind can be found in 
the Grand Duchy) or nook in which the family were to assemble ? 

The curiosity thus awakened caused me instantly to divest my- 
self of my flesh and bones, mentally, with my coat and vest, and 
follow the beetle unseen, which I could very easily do, as philosophers 
have proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that the substance of 
the mind, or the essential part of man, is not quite equal in size to 
a grain of sand. 

I was close at his heels when he reached his home, which was 
under one of the joists beneath the floor of a moderate-si^ed house. 
I soon understood, for having got rid of my superfluous bones and 
brains, I was equal to an insect in understanding, and could com- 
prehend all that was said and done in that society. I soon found that 
I was fortunately present at a meeting of more than common inter- 
est. The family of my new acquaintance had been called together 
to celebrate the wedding of his only son, who had that very day 
been united to the beetle of his heart. 

The absence of the senior had been a matter of regret and 
alarm ; but these, now that he appeared safe and sound, gave way 
to anger, and his consort — the lady of the joist — opened upon him 
rather impatiently : 

" Why, Mr. Blackie, where can you have been ? On such a day 
as this, I think, you might for one have been at home, instead of 
going about gossiping or gambling with your fellows." 

Thus the lady, to which he replied : 

" If I seem to have been remiss — if I have kept our friends and 
the dinner waiting — when I tell what has caused my absence, you 
-will not be surprised at my want of punctuality. I was on my 
way at the proper hour, and had reached the great road, when I 
saw one of the huge monsters called men, whom we have occasion- 
ally encountered. Not wishing to be seen in such company, I ran 
from him as fast as I could, when a vast black cloud, or pall — so 
vast that it would have covered a host of a thousand beetles — de- 
scended. It fell on me. It was felt as 'much as seen ; and its 
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weight was so enormous that I wonder I survived the pressure. I 
breathed with difficulty, and my alarm, I must confess, was great 
when, lo ! the cloud was raised as suddenly as it had been lowered. 
Rejoicing in my deliverance, I was anxious to make known what had 
befallen, and put forth the best two or three of all my feet foremost, 
when, strange to say, the same dense dark mass — ^whatever it was 
— ^again obscured the face of day, and positively sinking to the 
earth, dropped on me, and instantly rendered me motionless, but 
^thout crushing me, by its immense weight and unrelenting pres- 
sure." 

** Father, father !*' Mr. Blackie, junior, here exclaimed, with 
a glance which was evidently equivalent to " What a whopper !" 

**Blackie," said the lady, the mother of the last speaker, '*I 
wonder how you, the father of a family, can sit there and tell such 
outrageously naughty stories ! I have not patience to listen.' * 

" That you have not patience," said my acquaintance, " I will 
not pretend to deny ; but I have more to tell. Again the terrible 
gloom passed away ; again I was released ; and I confess — though 
I believe my courage as a beetle has never been doubted — I was 
much alarmed, and fled from the spot where I was arrested as fast 
as I could. A bank which lay in my way I ascended in haste, and 
missing my step, in consequence of the sciatica which has lately 
affected three of my legs, I tumbled head foremost. I had fallen 
on my back, and was trying to turn myself, when, to my inexpres- 
sible horror, the darkness again hung over me. I saw, I trembled ; 
but, strange to say, what seemed to be a strip, a slice, or sable stalk, 
was extended to me, and touched without wounding. That moment 
I adopted the bold resolution, not of taking the bull by the horns, 
but of clasping the column (he meant the finger of my glove), and 
this enabled me to regain my feet. I was now myself again, and 
turned with a determined spirit towards the monster biped, who, as 
I judged, had subjected me to this astounding visitation. He cared 
not to encounter the wrath he had provoked, and retreated. I 
pursued him in vain ; I saw him no more." 

The exclamations of the lady and her son were here renewed ; 
they caused a cricket from the next crack to spring up with amaze- 
ment, so abruptly as to startle Mr. Longlegs, a venerable spider, 
whose home was just above, and who was then engaged in the 
administration of justice — executing a desperate web-breaker, who 
had outrageously invaded the dwelling-place of Mr. L. in broad 



For this scene, as above told — and the correctness of the report 
cannot be doubted — I am responsible. My careless folly had not 
only caused apprehension, disappointment, and strange surprise in 
a family, but the poor traveller I had arrested without the slightest 
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provocation suffers finom it to [this day. He never believed in 
spectres and table-rapping, but what he relates goes so far beyond 
anything experienced by Mr. Home, and believed by Sir Bulwer 
Lytton and Mr. William Howitt, that it is likely to cause his ex. 
elusion from good beetle society. My glove did not wound bis 
person, but the narrative it forced him to tell has caused him to be 
regarded with suspicion and contempt. 

This, however, it will be remarked, is, after all, only the case 
of 'a male or gentleman beetle. Suppose, however, the insect I 
meddled with had been a lady. I could not distinguish the sex. It 
might have been an unfortunate or unprotected female. She might 
have been a beauty — one whose charms had caused her to be cele- 
brated, not as " fairest of the fair," but as blackest of the black, 
which amounts to the same thing. Supposing she had been tiius 
mysteriously detained, and had made ^such a report of the circum- 
stance, what beetle of sense could believe her account of it ? What 
dire suspicions might have been awakened ? A name till tben un 
sullied would have been tarnished, her fair fsune sallied, her 
character lost for ever !* , 
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